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Montreal General Sessions 


TRENDS IN GOVERNMENT 


By Tuomas H. REeEp, Professor of Political Science, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


HE ship of state is flying blind. 
[sessing about modern political life 

so distinguishes it from that of other 
eras as its velocity. Both in the molding of 
public opinion and in the formulation and 
execution of policy, things happen infinitely 
faster than a few generations ago. The com- 
fortable square-rigger of Longfellow’s poem 
no longer typifies the modern state. “Hu- 
manity with all its fears, with all the hopes 
of future years,” supported on broad wings, 
is rushed by a roaring engine into the mists 
of futurity. Through the veil that lies ahead 
no pilot’s eye can pierce. No one can tell 
what mountain peaks may loom before us or 
what strange air currents may buffet the 
ship down to its destruction. The ship of 
state is flying blind. 

It is not, however, altogether lost in clouds. 
As it dashes forward, the enveloping mists 
unfold so that one can look back at the course 
over which it has come and by a careful 
plotting of the curve of flight can faintly 
anticipate the future voyage. It is, of course, 
at this point that scholars and librarians 
enter the picture. We gather the data of 
past experience, we note the passing phe- 
nomena of the present. We are constantly 
striving to whisper in the ear of authority or 
to instruct the masses in the meaning of it 
all Probably the greatest advance that 
science has contributed to the progress of 
democracy is the radio—the herald’s horn 
through which the calm voice of scholarship 
can be heard throughout the land. As we 
acquire surer knowledge of the technique of 
this new instrument, we can more and more 
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supply light and leading to the masters of 
democracy. I am not here this morning, 
however, to talk to you about the “You and 
Your Government” radio program. I hope 
you are interested in it and are helping to 
promote listening by posting announcements 
and placing reprints in your libraries. But 
I am here to talk to you about trends in 
government. 

Glancing back over the rudder of the ship 
of state, certain things stand out. The 
first and most significant is the increasing 
degree of social—in other words, state—con- 
trol of the ordinary activities of men and 
women. We hear every now and then voices 
lifted against the interference of government 
in business, voices that vainly try to call us 
back to the “little government” that pre- 
vailed in the baby agricultural republic of 
1787. We have had our apostles of “little 
government,” like Jefferson, who sought to 
preserve us in a state of vernal simplicity, 
and we have our wailing Jeremiahs of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce who 
daily regret the point at which we have ar- 
rived. Whether we like government in busi- 
ness or not, government is taking a constantly 
increasing part in business. It did not begin 
with the New Deal. It grew gradually out 
of the increasingly complicated structure of 
our economic life, as much under Republican 
as Democratic auspices. In fact, it is a 
phenomenon of all countries which the states- 
man of no school has been able to resist. If 
in the United States of 1934 government in- 
terference has spread with what is for this 
country unprecedented rapidity, it is due not 
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so much to the volition of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration as to the intolerable pressure of 
economic depression. We may confidently 
expect to find more government in business 
and still more government in_ business. 
Governments may or may not grow in 
liberality with regard to drunkenness, di- 
vorce, gambling, and other personal eccen- 
tricities, but there is no _ conceivable 
possibility short of the disappearance of 
modern civilization that government will 
take a smaller part in the economic life of 
mankind than it does today. 

This trend in the objectives of government 
has produced other trends in its form. It 
has brought about the triumph of bu- 
reaucracy. I can remember that when I 
was a boy in college A. Lawrence Lowell 
used to teach us that bureaucracy was some- 
thing peculiar to continental European states, 
from which the English-speaking world was 
largely free. No one would think of denying 
the existence of bureaucracy in either Eng- 
land or America today. The more intricate 
and numerous the activities of government, 
the more of its decisions must be made within 
the body of the administration. The more 
government there is, the more the profes- 
sional civil servant is exalted. When we say, 
“The government does this,” or “The 
government does that,” we almost never 
mean Parliament or Congress, President or 
Premier—we mean some obscure bureau 
chief whose name never figures in headlines. 
Government has become in its very nature 
the exercise of an almost infinite number of 
acts of human will, and nine hundred and 
ninety-nine of these out of a thousand are 
the acts of bureaucrats. 

As the importance of bureaucracy has in- 
creased, the relative power and importance of 
legislatures have declined. No one has ever 
been able to do anything to improve (except 
in unessential minor particulars) the legis- 
lative process. The Roman Senate did as 
good legislative work as any modern as- 
sembly. The scientific achievements which 
have enhanced the professional civil servant 
have had no effect upon deliberative as- 
semblies. In fact, as the problems of govern- 
ment have become more complicated, 
intricate, and technical, the ability of three 
or four or five hundred men assembled in a 


great hall to do anything intelligent about 
them has vastly diminished. Instead of the 
simple division into liberals and conserya- 
tives which gave us our two-party system, 
the complicated economic life of today gives 
us numerous parties, groups, blocs, factions— 
whatever you may choose to call them— 
which split legislative bodies into fragments 
and to a large degree deprive them of the 
possibility of coherent and effective action. 
Hence the most dramatic of all recent trends, 
the trend toward dictatorship. This trend 
finds its origin in the alleged incompetence 
of legislative bodies, their pettifogging, their 
political bargaining, their lack of decisive 
action in a reeling world which shrieks for 
action and yet more action. Whether it be 
Stalin or Mussolini or Hitler, dictators owe 
that support of the masses upon which their 
power depends to popular impatience with 
the slow processes of democracy. It is true 
that on the continent of Europe the extreme 
multiplication of political parties has reduced 
legislatures to a degree of helplessness to 
which they have not altogether fallen in the 
English-speaking countries. An_ inspired 
doggerelist once described the European 
situation in the pages of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post by declaring: 
“I’d hate to be a voter in a European state, 

I know just what I’d do a little later: 
I’d bounce a shiny axe off each addled states- 

man’s pate 
And announce my nomination as dictator.” 


One has only to read Will Rogers’ daily re- 
flections on the efforts of the United States 
Congress to realize that the people of the 
United States are, to use their own phrase, 
“fed up” with the almost endless debates of 
Congress and are more than ever before plac- 
ing their reliance in the will and purpose of 
a single man. 

I need hardly tell you that in my opinion 
the trend toward dictatorship is a trend 
toward disaster. Dictators arise from 4 
process of natural selection. A strong man 
asserts himself and his self-assertion is ac- 
claimed. He produces results far in excess 
of the mediocre achievements of democracy: 
But when he is gathered to his fathers—and 
dictators are never good life insurance 
risks—whence is to come his successor? Un- 
less the successor has been built up through 
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years of the dictator’s rule—and most dicta- 
tors rather hesitate to develop potential ri- 
yals—there will follow either a period of 
disorder or power will fall into the hands 
of some selfish, grasping oligarchy, which is 
capable of more effective self-perpetuation 
than an individual but likely to be even 
more misrepresentative of the interests and 
aspirations of the masses of mankind. Man 
has never been able to settle down under a 
system of dictatorship because the very na- 
ture of the system prevents settlement. As 
compared with dictatorship, democracy is a 
highly rational system of providing a succes- 
sion of rulers without resort to violence. 

And finally, our newest trend, in which 
we may recognize an old acquaintance in 
new clothing, is the trend toward national 
isolation. Just as states everywhere are 
turning to dictatorship, their dictators are 
turning to policies of national self-sufficiency 
and isolation. Despairing of the possibility 
of settling the questions of armaments and 
tariffs and currency by conference and agree- 
ment, rejecting essentially the League of Na- 
tions formula for international codperation, 
every nation today is striving to make itself 
economically independent of every other, to 
build up its own defenses, to stabilize its own 
currency, to protect its own industry. Of 
course, if one may judge from past experi- 
ence, national particularism, even in this new 
dress, can only lead again to international 
discord. Economically it is a return to that 
mercantilist attitude of which we all thought 
Adam Smith had long ago disposed; socially 
it is a retrogression whose only excuse—a 
very sorry one in a civilized world—is sheer 
desperation. 

Dictators seek efficiency. Efficiency de- 


mands immediate results. Democracy is 
slow of action, sowing its path with an in- 
finitude of stupid utterances. But de- 
mocracy possesses the virtues of stability and 
patience beyond any other system—patience 
in the face of problems both domestic and 
international, patience as contrasted with 
the rapid mutation of political leadership. 
And it should never be forgotten that dic- 
tatorship depends upon the acquiescence of 
the masses. Hitler has offered Germany the 
fulfilment of beautiful golden dreams of 
prosperity, achievement, and honor, and the 
people have bought his wares at their face 
value. It is in no less degree a popular 
choice than was the formal election of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in the fall of 1932. The only 
difference is that in 1936 we will re-elect 
President Roosevelt or, if his promises fail, 
elect another in his place. But God only 
knows what will happen in Germany when 
Hitler becomes politically bankrupt. 

The ship of state is flying blind today. We 
do not know where we shall be in 1936 or 
1940 or in the year 2000. But the librarians 
of the year 2000 will know where we are 
today and where we went from there. And 
when the inquiring schoolboy comes in to 
learn what we were like in 1934 and why we 
did the way we did, the librarian will turn 
over some little reference gadgets and offer 
him compact, well organized information 
upon a subject which will by then have be- 
come simple and commonplace. I think I had 
rather be a librarian at any four corners of 
the world than a statesman in London, Ot- 
tawa, or Washington. It is a more comfort- 
able occupation to sum up the experience of 
the past than to guess at the fortunes of the 
future. 
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SOCIAL TRENDS 


By Heiten Gorpon Stewart, Director, Fraser Valley Demonstration, B. C. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


| THERE is something a little sinister 

in the way good words turn into 

clichés over night. Yesterday “plan- 
ning” and “trends” led quiet and unosten- 
tatious lives, minding their own business. 
Today, with the special ideas for which 
they stand scarcely formulated, one begins 
to shrink from their incipient blatancy with 
horrible memories of “wars to end war” 
and “efficiency” and “probing.” Mass 
thinking always trembles on the verge of 
mob thinking, even in intelligent and high- 
minded bodies like our own. And we have 
had cause enough in the past to know how 
thoroughly “one good custom” can corrupt 
a world when insisted upon too ruthlessly. 
But perhaps there is a special tendency now 
to “seek salvation in herds,” and this temp- 
tation, if yielded to, leads to a surrender of 
the very freedom of the individual spirit 
which it is, or should be, the business of 
our social predictions and planning to safe- 
guard. So, at the very beginning it is well 
to face this danger, which is all the greater 
because of the growing need for mass ac- 
tion. 

Trends and planning enjoy their present 
popularity because they seem to promise 
help in getting us out of the mess in which 
we find ourselves. We have shot ahead so 
fast in the race for progress that we no 
longer know where we are. There are 
probably as many clues indicating our direc- 
tion as in a modern detective story, but, like 
the anxious reader, we go blindly on with- 
out even recognizing that they are clues. 
It is only when someone with a clearer 
vision points out a hidden sequence in the 
scattered events that we begin to see an 
order in the chaos and some hope of reach- 
ing our goal at last. 

It seems strange enough to us, now that 
it has been called to our attention, that 
we have put so little emphasis in our think- 
ing of the last few decades on the profoundly 
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disturbing influence of external changes on 
our own personalities and on the community 
life in which they have their development. 
We boast of the tempo of modern times and 
laugh at the old-fashioned ways of a gen- 
eration ago. But we are only beginning to 
realize that social inventions and discoveries 
have not kept pace with those of the scien- 
tific world, and that we are trying to run 
an aéroplane civilization on a feudal, or 
even a caveman, system with disastrous re- 
sults. With the realization, however, has 
come the conviction which we may put down 
as our first social trend: that if change is 
to be the order of the day, there is nothing 
for it but to see that it takes place evenly, 
with none of the violent dislocations which 
have brought us to our present pass; a con- 
clusion which bids fair to lead us far from 
the comfortable /Jaissez faire individualism 
of our fathers, into ways which are strange 
and possibly not too pleasant to contemplate. 

To those of our generation the idea of 
change in itself, within limitations, holds 
few terrors. It has been with us from 
babyhood. In our own experience we have 
run the gamut of a whole scale of new 
things from incubators and carpet sweepers 
to vitamines and television. Nothing in the 
way of ordinary inventions fazes us now. 
I remember with painful clarity, as a little 
country child, a first bath in a well equipped 
city bath tub. But no milestone of memory 
marks the first automobile ride, or the first 
movie show. And if the future decrees 
that we shall travel from place to place 
as projectiles, I have no doubt we shall face 
our first human pea-shooter with the equa- 
nimity of a Jules Verne hero. 

It is much the same with certain of our 
social innovations. In a few months city 
ways replace the country habits of years, 
only to be shed once more when a back-to- 
the-land movement proclaims an exodus in 
the opposite direction. It is difficult to 
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realize that consolidated schools and auto 
camps and radios have not been with us 
always. We can accept community chests 
and good roads, regional libraries and group 
insurance, and a minimum wage with no 
particular feeling of encroachment on our 
individual liberties, and have even recon- 
ciled ourselves after some grumbling to pass- 
ports, income taxes, intelligence tests, and 
yaccination. All things considered, we have 
done well enough with personal adjustments 
to the material changes which have trans- 
formed our environment in the short span 
of a lifetime, and can with some truth re- 
gard ourselves as men and women of our 
world. 

But when it comes to the effect of change 
on our more instinctive reactions, and on our 
attitudes toward the deeper things of life, 
there is less cause for congratulation. We 
have failed to achieve a philosophy and a 
spiritual poise to match our assurance in 
matters of general behavior. And in this 
lack, be it cause or effect, may be found the 
source of most of the social disorders of our 
time. 

In our young day and for a generation or 
two before, we liked to think of spiritual 
things as strictly personal. However pressed 
down or afflicted by circumstances, we were 
“the masters of our fate” and relied on our 
own efforts to achieve our purposes. And 
avery salutory point of view it was. At 
the same time, the modern glorification of 
the “rugged individualism” of the past is a 
bit overdone. The scope for individual 
thought and action has always lain along 
avery narrow strip of frontier, and within 
the confines of accepted social groups and 
institutions and customs. If this age or that 
had more room to stretch than its predeces- 
sors, it was because it fitted easily and com- 
fortably into the established order, and was 
able to accept its restraints with equanimity 
and a satisfaction born of security. The 
much lauded individualist of our father’s 
or grandfather’s day could afford to take 
an independent attitude because he knew 
himself to be a member of a well regulated 
and fairly predictable society. He might 
and did criticize or rebel against its traditions 
with a freedom which would have sent his 
great grandfather’s head rolling from the 
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block. But he never thought of ignoring 
them. The whole significance of the oaths 
with which some young renegade celebrated 
his boasted emancipation from religious or- 
thodoxy, lay in the fact that in his heart 
of hearts he believed in the sanctity of the 
thing he flouted. The piquancy of the brick- 
throwing activities of the Victorian suf- 
fragettes arose out of their almost 
impassioned faith in law and order. The 
institutions of that day, created by common 
consent to safeguard and express ways tested 
and found to be good, commanded respect 
and obedience not because of outside coer- 
cion, although that was not always lacking, 
but because the “individualist” more than 
any other saw the value of subordinating 
his personal inclinations to the ways of the 
group; of surrendering certain lesser lib- 
erties for the purpose of securing greater. 
He was not isolated and alone, but a con- 
scious, working member of a unified society 
whose strength gave him power and confi- 
dence. Within the limits which it provided, 
he certainly could be a highly autonomous 
unit. Outside of these, he had about as 
much freewill as his contemporary Calvinis- 
tic brother. 

But by the time our turn came, that firm 
social framework had begun to give. Yield- 
ing to habits that changed over night, under 
the pressure of new inventions and discover- 
ies, long established customs wavered, and 
age old traditions moved swiftly in the 
direction of the rubbish heap. Institutions 
looked to for generations to serve the com- 
mon good fell down on their job. Many, 
relying on their prestige, tried to force the 
new life into old forms, with the inevitable 
result. And other forms could not be built 
up quickly enough to take care of the in- 
creasing opportunities of experience released 
by the labor saving devices of an industrial 
age. 

Our forefathers from Magna Charta days 
down had shouted for the chance for more 
initiative. Well, we got it—to our own 
intense discomfiture. For this breakdown 
of old systems and the resultant disintegra- 
tion of old loyalties left us to an alarming 
extent to our own devices. And did we use 
our chance for more individualism and 
greater spiritual growth? We did not. 
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After one hurried look around, most of us 
bolted for cover with the least possible delay. 
Any kind of cover—in queer sects and par- 
ties or with the howling mob, just so long 
as we were not left to work things through 
alone. If carping critics assailed our choice 
of shelter we could always say with Old Bill, 
“Well, if you know of a better ’ole, ’op to 
it!” 

Of course, many have never ventured 
forth at all, but remain clinging to the empty 
shell which once held life, shutting them- 
selves out from a present they can neither 
understand nor condone. Others started at 
once to remodel their old quarters, patching 
with lean-to or enlargement, or attempting 
“more stately mansions” as their nature 
impelled them. Some have managed to 
construct a new philosophy of life out of 
elements from past and present which, with 
a measure of flexibility and stability, of com- 
fortableness and spaciousness, and with ends 
not unworthy of their best efforts, brings 
peace and provides a working basis once 
more. But alas, large numbers continue 
to seethe and mill about in the wreckage, 
rudderless and aimless, evading responsibil- 
ity, seeking surcease in the sensation of the 
moment, sceptical of all but the immediate 
present, flippant, cynical, disillusioned, and 
trying to avoid an oppressive sense of failure 
and futility by accepting Nirvana as the 
end of life. 

These poor drifters call down upon them- 
selves a great deal of criticism, and there 
is no doubt that they are a sinister influence 
in the community. But they are an even 
greater warning. They are the victims of 
a time that is out of joint. If our society 
had managed to keep pace with the growth 
of its material civilization there would have 
been no such lack of spiritual integration, 
of the unity of purpose which alone can give 
direction and impetus to our lives, personal 
and social. 

The fact that it did not keep pace, but 
lagged far behind, was due in large measure 
to a false conception which has infected our 
thinking for half a century. The second 
great social trend to which I would like to 
call your attention promises to correct this 
error, and to lead to a better scale of values 
in measuring the progress of our age. 


We have boasted loud and long of the 
great advance of our twentieth century 
world over that of other times, and point 
with pride to the vast accumulation of jp- 
genious appliances and accoutrements with 
which we have surrounded ourselves, and 
for which our period is justly famous. Now 
we are beginning to wonder how much 
farther ahead we really are with all the 
tools and furnishings if they fail to give 
us the satisfactions we want. There is no 
doubt at all that science has contributed 
enormously in recent years to the oppor- 
tunities for development. What has been 
much less evident is the fact that there is 
nothing particularly progressive about hav- 
ing opportunities unless we use them. And 
of course this is just what we find we can- 
not do until we revamp our old social ma- 
chinery to take care of the energy released 
by industrial machines, and by the growing 
mastery over our environment which they 
help to give. If we are to think in terms 
of real development then, we must turn our 
attention to the possibilities latent in the 
social rather than the natural sciences, and 
as the very idea of progress should imply 
both direction and goal, the new trend may 
at last point the way out of our distresses. 

This growing reliance on the scientific 
method as applied to human problems, seems 
to mark the third social trend of today. In 
the past, in the belief that the source of 
all functioning lay in their immortal souls, 
men sought an answer to their perplexities 
in philosophies and through the sanctions of 
powers outside of and superior to them- 
selves. Now, in view of the growing im- 
portance in the soul’s development of the 
forms and mechanisms of society, and also 
of the physiological side of mental processes, 
the techniques and principles which have 
proved so successful in wresting the secrets 
from the physical world, appeal as servicable 
adjuncts to these time-honored ways. 

To be sure, neither sociology nor psychol- 
ogy has reached the stage as yet where it 
can be classed with the pure sciences. But 
there are men of note who give to these 
social studies the place in the future which 
biology holds today, and which physics held 
yesterday. In the meantime, they are adopt- 
ing the rules and regulations governing scien- 
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tific research which involve a procedure 
something like this: In the study of a prob- 
lem the first step is a recognition of the fact 
that something is wrong, or, at any rate, 
out of the ordinary. The student’s atten- 
tion is arrested by a number of more or less 
startling facts or events. He watches them 
closely, and little by little finds certain ele- 
ments which the varied phenomena have in 
common. By means of these he is able to 
establish a bond between them. Then fol- 
lows a stage of yet closer observation in an 
attempt to discover all the factors which 
have a bearing on the situation. It is usually 
characterized by much measuring and count- 
ing and weighing; by the piling up of data 
to see what value can be placed on this evi- 
dence and on that. This leads to innumer- 
able graphs and charts and tables, “the 
despair of the student and the laughing stock 
of the man in the street.” And _ finally, 
“out of this intellectual mess there may 
suddenly crystallize a new and_ easily 
grasped idea, so obvious that everybody 
wonders why it had never been thought of 
before.” 

Most of the recent brilliant discoveries 
in the physical world have followed this 
cycle, which is now accepted in that field 
without comment. But in spite of the trend, 
it still seems queer and strange when ap- 
plied to human affairs—even to intelligent 
folk like librarians. Incidentally, consider- 
ing that it is our business to disseminate 
thought, we have been pretty conservative 
in matters of this kind. There is nothing 
to be particularly proud of in the way 
we have resisted the impact of new ways 
and ideas from other groups and profes- 
sions. We zealously urge adult education 
on as many of the public as will stand for 
it, but we apparently do not believe that 
what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander. 

In any event, instead of giving moral sup- 
port to our own pioneers in this field of en- 
deavor, and applauding their efforts, we 
are only too apt to jeer at their painful 
gropings, and to scoff at their meagre re- 
sults. Probably they are funny. They go 
about with such deadly seriousness putting 
down weird facts about the size of head 
measurements, the educability of snails, the 
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number of square inches of magazine space 
devoted to the affairs of Mae West and 
her confréres, or the percentage of college 
graduates who marry before the doubtful 
age of forty. And it does seem infantile 
and futile to a distressed profession crying 
out for help and guidance. The mountains 
of figures prove nothing of importance. The 
graphs and charts and correlations seem 
about as pertinent as the old medieval poser 
about the angels on the point of a needle. 

But, unfortunately for our impatience, 
that is the way science works. There is no 
short cut. The tabloid press may reap a 
harvest of sensational revelation where it 
has not sown, and gather sheaves of ponder- 
ous pronouncements where it has not strewn. 
Not so the investigator on the trail of a 
law governing social behavior. For him, 
it is a case of patient plodding. Biology, 
with many years’ head start over psychology 
and sociology, is still at the stage of measur- 
ing the length of the feelers of thousands of 
beetles, and counting the spots on millions 
of banana flies in the hope of arriving at an 
important clue to the mysteries of inherit- 
ance. They do not even know if they are 
on the right track. For in complex matters 
like this one may work at a problem for 
months or years before finding the signif- 
icant things to measure. Borrowing an il- 
lustration from the English scientist, J. B. S. 
Haldane, when physicists began to study 
the action of cyclones on the one hand and 
of fevers on the other, what prophet could 
possibly have foretold that the secret of 
both would be found by measuring the 
height of mercury in a glass tube! 

No biologist thinks that beetles’ feelers or 
banana flies’ spots are profoundly impor- 
tant things in and of themselves. They are 
simply a means to an end, and are recognized 
as such. Why, then, should we of the social 
field jeer at our equally humble beginnings, 
or look for more speedy results—we who 
have neither principles nor precedents to 
guide us, not a yardstick to measure our re- 
sults! So far, the only thing in the matter 
of backgrounds of which our researchers 
do seem to have enough is scope. Anyone 
who has braved the bulk of the Hoover 
committee’s report on Recent social trends 
can be assured of the existence of that. Mr. 
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Haldane, already quoted, gives the social 
sciences two or three centuries to arrive at 
the stage which physics has already reached. 
They will need all that if they are to follow 
half the clues suggested in this fascinating 
volume. And by the time these are all 
neatly untangled, perhaps our doubting 
Thomases will at last admit themselves 
converted—or justified. 

But, although the scientific method in 
social matters is still somewhat embryonic, 
the scientific attitude if properly defined can 
be adopted now, and universally, with con- 
siderable benefit to all concerned. One does 
not have to go through an elaborate course 
to be a researcher, nor to talk learnedly 
about standard deviations and multiple cor- 
relations. Anyone with live interests, the 
ability to observe accurately, patience, and 
a little judgment can enter the amateur 
ranks. We all belong to organizations and 
use codperative institutions in great num- 
bers. Most of us, too, make our living by 
serving the public in some organized way. 
Think of the wisdom we could gather if 
we all went out with beetle boxes and butter- 
fly nets after the facts in connection with 
these, which our own experience could pro- 
vide! The Social Trends Committee on 
Radio lists 150 specific effects which this 
one invention has had on community life 
and institutions. Automobiles have brought 
about almost as many changes in our own 
personal habits. We may find it beyond 
our powers to analyze the effect of the gold 
standard or to devise an economic system 
which will end unemployment. But we 
can check a little on our own particular 
machines to see how they are adapting their 
output to these new conditions. Recent 
heart searchings about economy and effec- 
tiveness in library methods are a case in point. 
And whatever other contributions can be 
put to the credit side of the amateur scientist, 
his efforts are likely to develop a type of 
intellectual honesty and an ability to see 
and face facts which is perhaps as valuable 
in the long run as the most spectacular dis- 
covery. 

Another result of the scientific point of 
view which we may mention as our fourth 
and final social trend is the beginning of a 
better understanding of the nature and func- 


tion of community organization and of the 
“laws” which govern its development. Peo- 
ple form associations and set up institutions 
and other social machinery because they 
can get what they want better through such 
means than in any other way. They know 
perfectly well that organization involves 
rules and regulations and laws restricting 
their individual freedom. But they also 
know that it is only in a well ordered society 
that they have scope to develop their in- 
terests. They accept the control it im- 
poses, of their own volition, as men accept 
the limitations of the house which shelters 
them from the elements and serves as the 
sanctuary for their family life. In such a 
society law is not irreconcilable with liberty, 
but is identified with it—is, in fact, a neces- 
sary prerequisite to its enjoyment; pro- 
vided, of course, that it is clearly under- 
stood and kept in mind that the business of 
both law and mechanisms is to serve. Their 
whole value is a functional one, and the 
minute they cease to do their work, they 
cease to be useful. We are very apt to 
forget this simple fact and to bring trouble 
on ourselves in consequence. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to keep social institutions 
up to date, partly because deep rooted cus- 
tom is hard to change; partly because antique 
hunters love to enshrine ancient ways and 
look with horror on the vandals who sug- 
gest innovations. But that is our job for 
the future. 

A well planned system of social education 
could do much to keep their zeal within 
bounds and to spread abroad the advantages 
of more flexible methods of adaptation. A 
mental habit of regarding changing forms 
of government and the like in the same 
way as changing forms of_ transportation, 
or heating or lighting—that is what we 
want. With a little encouragement the in- 
genuity of social discoverers and inventors 
will undoubtedly burgeon forth into a thou- 
sand new ways of community expression, 
and if we can only follow the pointing finger 
of our trends and prepare for this time, we 
may find ourselves yet in the midst of an 
era of real progress, the possibilities of 
which we can do little more than imagine 
at the present time. 

For, let me repeat, progress is not to be 
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found in any accumulation of furnishings 
and tools and machinery, but in the ability 
to use the time and energy set free by these 
contrivances for more experience and the 
wider exercise of the powers with which 
we are or may be endowed. Its essence is 
that we have life and that we have it more 
abundantly. 

It is to provide for this greater life- 
capacity, then, that we are to think in terms 
of amore highly differentiated social organi- 
zation. For the communal body resembles 
the physical in this respect, that increased 
complexity is one of the fundamental laws of 
its development. A really progressive com- 
munity does not leave such things as knowl- 
edge and mutual understanding to chance. 
It provides definite and studied ways for 
each man to see the other’s point of view, 
and to develop the same kind of regard 
for that other’s rights and interests as for 
his own. It does not spend all its time 
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balancing budgets or piling up bank sur- 
pluses, but devises the machinery for more 
and more varied groups to work harmon- 
iously together. It does not try to force 
opinion into any mould of uniformity, but 
encourages a diversity which enriches the 
whole society. It does not hedge its people 
about with unnecessary and arbitrary re- 
strictions, or rule them with a dictator’s 
hand. It takes, as its main business, the 
development in them of a sense of social 
responsibility which will make a large meas- 
ure of individual autonomy not only com- 
patible with, but necessary to, the best 
interests of all. In such a society “socializa- 
tion and individualization are but two sides 
of a single process,” and while group action 
and mass thinking may be necessary to 
achieve the ends we seek, we may find at 
last that they have led us to a freer, larger, 
more self determining individual, which is 
the ultimate goal of all social endeavor. 


DP *KKE 








TRENDS IN GENERAL EDUCATION 


By Henry M. Wriston, President, Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


N THIS discussion of the trends in edu- 
] cation I wish to emphasize two prin- 

cipal types of development. The first 
has to do with what one may call the phys- 
ical provisions for education, and _ the 
second with the intangible aspects of edu- 
cation—its innate characteristics, its defini- 
tions, its objectives and goals. 

Viewed on its physical side education has 
been undergoing the most amazing develop- 
ment. School buildings have a new form, 
a new character, and a new size. The one 
room rural school still exists, but the school 
district is giving place to consolidated school 
districts with central schools served by 
buses. Some of the finest graded schools, 
with splendid buildings and equipment, are 
now to be found in rural districts. Even 
so, the change in the character of rural 
schools has not kept pace with the develop- 
ments in urban areas. The size, the mag- 
nificence, and the extent of equipment of 
present day schools pass the imagination 
of only a few years ago. While the eco- 
nomic upheaval momentarily checked this 
development, there are many evidences that 
the pause is temporary and will shortly be 
resumed, possibly at an accelerated tempo. 

This development is not limited to ele- 
mentary and secondary education. The 
multiplication of colleges of one kind or an- 
other is even more amazing than the con- 
struction of high schools. There are now 
three hundred and fifty-four junior colleges 
in the United States. That is an increase 
in the last thirty years substantially from 
zero, for there were only two or three at 
the beginning of the century. If we should 
take the figures of attendance they would 
be even more impressive. The fever for 
establishing junior colleges became so great 
that it was necessary for one state to pass 
a law that no community of less than 1,500 
could establish a publicly supported junior 
college. Another state has twice raised the 
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population requirements. Moreover, in 
recent years, practically all the normal 
schools have become teachers colleges. Be- 
tween 1920 and 1930 nearly a hundred 
normal schools became teachers colleges, 
granting degrees. In 1916 there were fewer 
degree-granting institutions than there had 
been in 1893, the number having fallen from 
594 to 574, but since 1916 the trend has 
been strikingly reversed. By 1930 the 
number had grown to 8o1. 

This development is a reflection in brick 
and mortar of other physical developments 
yet more profound in character. The great- 
est single development in the physical aspect 
of education is its lengthening in period of 
time. It is being lengthened at both ends. 
In 1920 the United States Office of Educa- 
tion recorded only four nursery schools; 
by 1930 there were 226. In the same decade 
the attendance at kindergartens increased 
somewhat more than 50 per cent. In the 
same period attendance upon elementary 
school remained practically static, but at- 
tendance upon the seventh and eighth grades 
increased 27.5 per cent and 28.3 per cent, 
respectively. The growth in high school 
attendance is even more striking. Between 
1905 and 1930 the number attending high 
school increased from 866,154 to 4,799,867, 
multiplying well over 500 per cent. The 
number of college students has grown in 
the same period from 264,345 to nearly a 
million and a third, an increase of approxi- 
mately 500 per cent. Today more than half 
the young people of high school age are in 
high school. 

The percentage of those of college age 
who actually attended an institution of 
higher education doubled in the ten 
years from 1920 to 1930, and more than a 
seventh of those of college age now attend 
college. It is fair to say that college gradu- 
ation is more common today than high school 
graduation twenty-five years ago. 
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Correspondence and extension courses 
are enrolling adults by the hundreds of 
thousands. When one considers the whole 
range of adult education, it is manifest that 
it has arrived at a position of genuine im- 
portance. All this amazing growth in num- 
bers is at the youngest ages and the older 
ages, for the number in elementary school 
remains virtually stationary. These facts 
make it clear that education is being carried 
downward to younger children and extended 
upward to adulthood. 

This development is a reflection in educa- 
tional life of profound social changes. The 
age of employment has been rising. The 
census of 1890, 1900, and 1910 showed 
18 per cent of the children from ten to 
fifteen years of age employed in gainful oc- 
cupations. In 1920 the percentage had 
fallen to less than 9 per cent, and in 1930 
to 4.7 per cent. 

The virtual wiping out of child labor and 
the laws compelling school attendance are 
mere incidents of that change. There are 
fewer children in the average family today. 
During the ten years from 1920 to 1930 the 
population of the United States increased 
by 17,000,000 but there were 125,000 fewer 
children of five years or under in 1930 than 
in 1920. Meanwhile the length of life has 
been extended by better medical and surgical 
care and by hygiene. As a result, the pro- 
portion of adults to the total population has 
been steadily rising. Moreover, in the rel- 
atively sedentary occupations, which have 
become the mode rather than the exception, 
a man’s effectiveness continues longer than 
in older manual occupations. The net effect 
of all these changes is that business and 
industry and all other forms of activity tend 
todemand of applicants for jobs more train- 
ing, more maturity, more stability, than in 
older days. They look not so much to ap- 
prenticeship but to schooling as a founda- 
tion for entry upon an active economic life. 
All these factors combine to extend the 
Process of education in terms of time. 

Experience during the economic disaster 
through which we are passing has accen- 
tuated this change. Today a choice lies 
between school, the work camp, the streets, 
or the reformatory, for young men and 
women whom industry cannot employ. In 
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other words, the public must take care of 
these young people somewhere, either in 
school or in less desirable environments. 
Consequently, there is a tremendous drive 
to keep young people in school. The aid 
which is being rendered by municipalities, 
states, provinces, and central governments 
looks to that end. You will observe that 
the emphasis is now not so much upon stu- 
dents eager to continue their education as 
upon the pressure of society, as a whole, to- 
ward the school as the most desirable en- 
vironment for youth during a period of 
enforced exclusion from gainful occupations. 
The physical problem of taking care of these 
students, of finding well organized institu- 
tions, is a serious one. Finding instruction 
which has not only competence, but the 
spirit of learning, the love of youth, and 
patient devotion to educational ideals has 
become an enterprise of major importance. 
All these physical changes produce certain 
other problems which have to do with the 
essence of education itself; the multiplica- 
tion of schools has contributed to making 
education more and more a local enterprise, 
and in consequence more and more parochial 
in environment and temper. 

Manifestly, education has been extended 
physically; its extension in the intangible 
realm of definitions and objectives exhibits 
yet more striking tendencies. Education is 
no longer confined to schooling. Nor is 
education, properly conceived, merely prep- 
aration for life. Adequately defined, it is 
seen to be growth in one’s awareness of life 
and of its values; it is increasing sensitive- 
ness to beauty in every form; it is continuous 
and vigorous, but harmonious, adaptation 
to changing environment. It is hammering 
out on the anvil of the mind a philosophy 
of life by which one’s total experience— 
intellectual, emotional, aesthetic, spiritual, 
social, and physical—is made meaningful. 
Education, therefore, is a progressively ma- 
ture form of experience. 

So defined, it is clear that fundamental 
to all our thought must be the conception 
of education as a life-long process. Stimu- 
lated by the opportunities of leisure; facili- 
tated by the activities of institutions, in- 
cluding museums and libraries; motivated 
by the breadth of the modern panorama, by 
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the color and complexity of the kaleido- 
scopic changes mirrored in the daily news- 
paper; encouraged by the studies of 
psychologists like Thorndike as to the effec- 
tiveness of adult learning, normal persons are 
encouraged to intellectual activity of a kind 
almost undreamed in the days of our fathers. 

This has the profoundest significance for 
the nature of schooling itself. If educa- 
tion were to consist in winding up human 
springs of action in the school and then 
turning the product loose to run down in 
accordance with some principle analogous 
to the second law of thermodynamics, the 
winding up process would be of one type. 
If, however, schooling is only an introduc- 
tion to education, only the establishment of 
certain intellectual and emotional emphases 
and skills, then schooling takes on a wholly 
different aspect. In the one case, the school 
is responsible for giving consideration to 
every eventuality likely to beset its grad- 
uate. In the other, attention will be given 
to matters significant for the student’s cur- 
rent development, while ultimate events will 
be left to his matured powers to cope with 
as they develop. 

To my mind, this broader definition is 
the most heartening of all the trends in 
education. It points toward the enrich- 
ment of life, toward a profounder signifi- 
cance within mature experience. When one 
leaves his gainful occupation, it insures a 
period of retirement less drab, less futile, 
and, consequently, less deadly. That point 
requires consideration, inasmuch as people 
now retire from business at younger ages 
and while still in active possession of their 
faculties. Working life tends to be further 
shortened in terms “of days and hours even 
during the years of gainful occupation. We 
speak of the problem of leisure. It must 
be remembered that leisure does not con- 
sist in boredom or ennui; leisure is not 
idleness. It is a state of pleasurable activ- 
ity—emotional, intellectual, physical. This 
new definition of education as life-long 
growth implements leisure in this sense and 
opens the way for the enrichment of all life. 

There is a second trend in this intangible 
aspect of education which is of almost 
equally profound significance. Education 
has become an individual matter. One of 


' respect. 


our modern bugaboos is 


‘mod regimentation. 
Considering the recent experience of Europe 


it may well be so. Yet we have but recently 


escaped from educational regimentation, 
The traditional curricula of our schools and 
colleges involved regimentation which would 
be quite intolerable today. The little req 
school house taught every student the same 
things and taught him by the method of 
drill, which taken by itself is the deadliest 
of all methods. The drill, moreover, was 
motivated by physical sanctions under the 
principle that “to spare the rod is to spoil 
the child.” Its disciplines were harsh and 
cruel to an extent almost unbelievable. The 
individual counted for little; he conformed 
or left school. In institutions of higher edu- 
cation, the curriculum was what its name 
implies, a race course. Every student took 
substantially the same subjects, although 
one might perhaps substitute calculus for 
advanced Greek. He took them in sub- 
stantially the same order and over a meas- 
ured period of time. He who came out 
first was valedictorian; the second was salu- 
tatorian, and so on down through the list 
to the one who ranked at the bottom of 
his class. As in the lower schools, the cur- 
riculum was everything, the student merely 
one who read while he ran. 

There has been a total revolution in this 
In the grammar schools it is the 
fashion to speak of “pupil-centered” teach- 
ing; in the field of higher education one 
hears of tutorial instruction, of honors 
courses, and the like. In other words, edu- 
cation has become almost wholly an indi- 
vidual matter. Indeed, it is so much an 
individual matter that the emphasis is 
steadily turning from the teachers to the 
learners. The late Henry Suzzalo, in dis- 
cussing this trend, exclaimed: “Schooling 
will become mere self-education under 
teacher stimulation and assistance. In fact, 
the teacher under the new régime will be- 
come a supervisor of learners. What a 
revolution would result from this changed 
attitude and point of view! No need for 
teachers to be omniscient—merely omni- 
present!” Research is valuable; indeed it 
is enormously significant in the lives of 
faculty men and women, but there is more 
joy in my office over a marked increase in 
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the student library circulation per capita 
than over one more monograph in some 
professor’s special field. That professor is 
the best teacher whose students use more 
hooks, especially if they use them in a more 
diversified manner, over a wider range of 
the field, and upon their own initiative. 

This trend toward emphasis upon the in- 
dividual adds to the vividness, the excite- 
ment, and the enrichment of life. It sends 
the student out from school as a self- 
propelling individual, ready to meet re- 
sourcefully vicissitudes of every kind. He 
is able to draw from direct experience the 
yalues of his vocation, or, when necessary, 
he is ready to change his vocation, drawing 
skill from the store of human experience 
as revealed in the literature of the field. 

Among educational intangibles a_ third 
development is gaining momentum. ‘The 
old standard elementary education, the three 
R’s, dealt with the essential tools of com- 
munication and exchange. It is a fair dis- 
tinction, I think, to say that they were mental 
without being intellectual. However suit- 
able such a program may have been for a 
simple, and virtually static, agricultural 
people, it manifestly required revision as 
times altered. There ensued a process usu- 
ally referred to as the enrichment of the 
curriculum. History was added, then eco- 
nomics and other social studies. The 
natural sciences came to occupy a place, 
first under the name of natural philosophy, 
and then as individual sciences. Belles 
lettres were introduced—the modern foreign 
languages and literature. 

Well intentioned as was this process of 
enrichment, it had two striking defects. In 
the first place it was undertaken at a time 
when many factors were tending toward 
specialization and particularization. Re- 
search broke natural philosophy down into 
particular sciences, a process of subdivision 
which went forward to a degree which, from 
the standpoint of teaching, was absurd. 
Likewise history and the social studies went 
through the same process. Even philosophy 
suffered from the disintegrating division 
into specialties. The natural tendency of 
people trained in research procedures to 
create more specialties was accentuated by 
the conception of education as preparation. 
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Psychologists were emphasizing that one 
learned specific items, and were denouncing 
the old idea that by some formal discipline 
one could train the mind to perform its 
various functions. It was a day, more- 
over, of experts, and training was often con- 
ceived in terms of producing experts. At 
the same time the range of socially valuable 
material was greatly extended. The result 
of all these factors was enrichment without 
pattern or coherence. Students, and even 
faculties, were utterly bewildered by the 
number and variety of courses. While, 
therefore, the curriculum was enriched, the 
student was often impoverished by his futile 
shopping about, under the elective system, 
among uncorrelated specific courses. One of 
the most pronounced trends in education to- 
day, noticeable in the curriculum of elemen- 
tary, secondary, and higher education, is 
toward correlation and organization. The 
methods are various, but there is a deter- 
mined purpose to preserve the fruits of the 
enrichment of the curriculum, and make 
them available to the student. 

The second defect which developed in the 
movement for curricular enrichment was 
the absence of attention to the emotional 
life. Among all the additions only litera- 
ture touched emotional life. Music, insofar 
as it appeared at all, was described as orna- 
mental. Art, indeed, was so ornamental 
that it might well have been classed as bric- 
a-brac. It is not too harsh to say that the 
whole educational process was not only 
deficient in the matter of emotional life, 
but that it was actually suspicious of the 
emotional life. 

Today that is all changed. No definition 
of education would be tolerable which did 
not look to emotional development as well 
as to intellectual growth. Art and music 
have moved in from the periphery to the 
very center of the educational structure. 
They are no longer frills or ornaments; 
they are recognized as part of the essential 
stuff of life itself. Often they provide the 
dominant note upon which the entire theme 
and harmony are woven. They provide 
coherence that knits together disparate ex- 
periences and gives them structure and 
meaning. This, like the other trends so far 
mentioned, is a heartening development, for 
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it looks to genuine enrichment. It adds a 
new dimension; it furnishes a fresh reality. 
There is another trend which deals with 
the physical life but should, none the less, 
be discussed with the immaterial aspects of 
education. It is a development so obvious 
that we tend to overlook it. Education is 
now concerned with health. We have a 
feeling that physically we are not as well 
off as our pioneer and our agricultural fore- 
fathers. In comparison with them, we think 
of ourselves as physically soft and not as 
vigorous as were men in the outdoor days 
of old. The Great War, however, re- 
vealed that the city bred boy had many 
qualities of ruggedness in which he out- 
stripped his country fellow. Health edu- 
cation was first developed in the cities. Now 
education everywhere has come to regard 
physical well-being as within the scope of 
its objectives. With all the hazards to 
life and limb that have come with urbani- 
zation and its increase in tempo and its 
decrease in ozone, the modern student is 
healthier than his predecessors. Those in 
the elementary and secondary schools have 
better teeth and fewer serious diseases than 
their predecessors of a generation ago. The 
ancient college gave no attention to health 
or to recreation. American college youth in 
the middle of the nineteenth century be- 
trayed an unsanitary and unwholesome sort 
of physical life. An English visitor gave 
this description of what he observed at a 
characteristic American college: 

“Look at that pale-faced,  dirty- 
complexioned youth flitting like the ghost 
of a monk from his college cell to chapel 
or recitation hall. His very dress is 
shadowy and unsubstantial. His meagre 
frame is hung with a limp calico gown and 
his feet drag after him in slouchy slippers. 
Follow him to his room where he lives his 
life almost unconscious of the air, earth, 
or sky, and you see him subside suddenly 
into that American abomination, the rock- 
ing chair, or fall upon his bed, where, with 
his pipe and a book wearily conned, he 
awaits the unwelcome call of the bell to 
lecture. To move he is indisposed, and yet 
when at rest he seems exhausted. He does 
not sit but sprawls; and he and his fellows 
in their loose and fusty dress, as they list- 


lessly lounge or drawl at their recitations, 
might readily pass for so many captives 
of a watch house, half awakened into 
sobriety from a night’s debauch!” 

When one compares the life of those days 
with the provisions for recreation, bodily 
hygiene, and physical development today, 
it is clear that the change amounts to noth- 
ing less than revolution. In this respect, 
as in so many others, education has come 
to insist upon the inculcation and develop- 
ment of habits which can be carried on 
and developed through all of life. 

Thus far the trends discussed have been 
uniformly encouraging. It would be too 
much to ask that there should be no debits 
upon the educational balance sheet. There 
are some of most serious character. Edu- 
cation used to be something difficult of ac- 
cess, something which held the rank of a 
privilege. It had that quality of rarity 
which makes things precious in human eyes; 
it was something to be sought after, to be 
searched for, something that involved in- 
tense sacrifice. History is full of romantic 
and heroic stories of boys who tramped 
hundreds of miles to attend college, and of 
those who walked eight or ten miles each 
day to go to school. If a boy went be- 
yond the three R’s, it was usually because 
there was an impulse within him calling 
forward to an intellectual adventure. The 
very democratization of education, the very 
multiplication of opportunities tended to 
blight that quality of adventure. Men 
always tend to underestimate the value of 
things which can be had free of cost, or 
at little cost. Things easy of access are 
always at a discount. Now this pearl of 
great price is all but forced upon youth. 
There is actual pressure to stay in school. 
The boy or girl is told to go to school be- 
cause he is not wanted in industry. School 
becomes a refuge from unemployment; it is 
an alternative to the work camps or to the 
reformatory. The schools are compelled 
to take care of many who are totally un- 
interested in culture, in a liberal education, 
or even in vocational training. This in- 
volves a problem in motivation which, if it 
is not new, is certainly acute. Colleges are 
increasingly conscious of the fact that their 
problem is not nearly so much one of find- 
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ing adequately intelligent students as it is 
a problem of stimulating their intelligence 
jnto activity. Scholarships and prizes are 
multiplied without number. Institutions 
seek those who may have intellectual yeast 
to leaven the lump of those who have been 
sent to college, or who have come as a 
grudging alternative to idleness or worse. 

This problem is made vastly more acute 
because during the period of stupid pros- 
perity education came to have too merce- 
nary a quality. Colleges were supposed to 
find jobs for their graduates and to send 
them forth mortised and tenoned to fit ac- 
curately into those jobs. Education, in that 
illusory paradise, acquired a commercial 
tinge which rises to plague it today. No 
longer should we publish those absurd sta- 
tistics about the relative incomes of college 
and high school graduates as though they 
were the perfect justification for an edu- 
cation. 

The difficulty and the danger go even 
deeper. Germany found her universities 
used as hostels by refugees from the eco- 
nomic storm, and the passionate nature of 
the intellectual quest was blunted. Men 
trained themselves for some profession not 
because they felt within themselves a deep 
response to its demands, but because it 
gave them something to do, and seemed 
to promise an ultimate income. So the pro- 
fessions became not merely overcrowded, 
but overcrowded with persons who had 
entered upon them defensively, rather than 
because of aggressive interest. Such a 
method of recruiting the professions is 
fraught with a distinct moral hazard. The 
tone of professional ethics is certain to be 
lowered. Professional life loses some of 
its deeper and more significant qualities. In 
consequence public service, in the widest 
meaning of that term, tends toward de- 
moralization. This trend, which reached 
disastrous proportions in Germany, is dis- 
tinctly noticeable in America. It consti- 
tutes a grave problem. 

There is another aspect of the modern 
trend which is profoundly disturbing. I 
have spoken of the multiplication of schools 
and colleges, their establishment in small 
communities, and their increasingly local 
clientele. Many such institutions do not 
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have deep foundations or traditions; their 
staffs have not matured; they have been 
assembled rather than developed. They 
respond readily to local pressure and cater 
to local interests. In their attempt to serve 
everyone they often spread out their ac- 
tivities beyond their resources; they confuse 
their objectives, and, above all, they tend 
to be narrow in outlook. The results of 
such schooling are more likely to be work- 
manlike than inspiring. There is a strong 
tendency to look to vocational efficiency 
rather than toward personal enrichment, to 
keep the eye of the student fixed upon a 
prospective job rather than upon all the 
significant elements within his life. I am 
not seeking to decry either vocational guid- 
ance or even vocational training. It has 
become perfectly clear, however, that from 
the standpoint of public interest other issues 
are even more fundamental. 

One of the most significant of these prob- 
lems is training for citizenship. A con- 
spicuous manifestation of our time is the 
increasing burden which government has to 
bear. The communist, the corporative, and 
the totalitarian states alike bring govern- 
ment into almost every human activity. The 
ideal of a planned economy looks in the 
same direction. The experiences of the 
last few years show that even the most 
conservative governments have undertaken 
larger and larger responsibilities. That is 
simply another way of saying that the duties 
of citizenship are more exigent and more 
onerous. Under these circumstances it is 
natural that citizenship should be brought 
into the focus of educational attention. Just 
as citizenship has come to mean more than 
ever before, because of the additional 
burdens the state must bear, confidence in 
the reliability of citizenship upon a demo- 
cratic basis has sunk to a low ebb. The 
failure of citizenship to function in much 
of the world, the collapse of European gov- 
ernments after the war, the subsequent de- 
velopment of private armies, of political 
uniforms and dictatorships—all these ex- 
periences have raised doubts as to the sta- 
bility of citizenship in times of crisis other 
than military. In all the world today, there 
is scarcely a statesman who speaks with the 
voice of a prophet on behalf of democracy. 
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It is denounced with fervor, resolution, and 
regularity by many. The voices raised in 
its favor are too often defensive in manner 
and tentative in emphasis. 

The recent survey of higher education in 
the state of California laid great emphasis 
upon the failure of training in citizenship 
to achieve effective goals. The monograph 
dealing with education, accompanying the 
report on Recent social trends in the 
United States contains this passage: “There 
is no more urgent problem confronting the 
educational system of the United States 
than that of reorganizing the curricula of 
all schools so that the chief contribution of 
these curricula to the experiences of young 
people will be a fuller understanding of 
society and its institutions. It is evident 
from the history of the present economic 
crisis that the people of this country are 
so ignorant about the forces which influence 
their industrial, political, and social lives 
that they are unable to reap the advantages 
which would come in an intelligently or- 
ganized society from the technical arts and 
the natural sciences.” 

Training for citizenship has suffered thus 
far from being considered rather too much 
from the legal point of view. There has 
been some tendency to view citizenship in 
terms too mechanical, to express it in terms 
of activities rather than in terms of feelings 
and ideas, to discuss rights and duties rather 
than attitudes and ideals, to equip the stu- 
dent with the instruments of citizenship with- 
out adequately motivating him in their use. 

Citizenship, it now appears, is even more 
a matter of character and ideals of social 
responsibility than of mere knowledge of 
one’s rights and duties. The realization of 
this fact has recalled attention to the need 
for moral training. The reawakened de- 
mand for character development through 
education seems to me one of the most sig- 
nificant trends in recent years. There can 
be no question that education in its ancient 
and traditional form laid enormous empha- 
sis upon qualities of character. That was 
to be expected, for all education came from 
the church. The state stepped in and took 
it over only at a later time, and to this day 
has never assumed entire responsibility. 
Much educational activity still remains in 


the hands of the church or of private cor- 
porations profoundly influenced, if not con- 
trolled, by the church. None the less, as 
the state became more and more dominant, 
questions of sectarianism became involved, 
Confusion between sectarianism and re. 
ligion, between the church and morals, be- 
tween creed and character, became more 
and more serious. The development of 
vocational objectives and the enormous de- 
velopment of technical education added their 
weight to the tendency toward seculariza- 
tion. Unconsciously they detracted empha- 
sis from moral and character training, 
Finally, the development of sociology with 
its definitions of morals in terms of local 
customs, and the studies of psychologists 
regarding specific character traits, proved 
both daunting and discouraging to those 
who approached character development 
from a secular point of view. The upshot 
was that the emphasis upon this phase of 
life, at least so far as education was con- 
cerned, was sharply diminished. Now that 
education is regarded as a lifetime enter- 
prise devoted to the enrichment not only of 
the intellectual life but also of the emotional 
and physical life; now that the significance 
of citizenship is coming into focus, the basic 
and inescapable problems of moral training 
and character education come to the front. 
We cannot escape the secular character 
of public education, but that should not 
involve the abandonment of a moral em- 
phasis. We must take account of studies 
in sociology and psychology, but we must 
use them as instruments rather than be 
frightened by them. So at every level of 
formal education the next few years will 
increasingly reveal a vigorous and renewed 
emphasis upon this aspect of life. 
Looking into the future, I am conscious 
of a feeling of profound optimism. Though 
we have to deal with masses of students un- 
believable in an earlier age, though the com- 
plexity of our problems has _ increased, 
though the scope of our activities and the 
range of our objectives have been broadened, 
the challenge is by so much the more en- 
livened, the opportunities are by so much 
the more enlarged. Every one of these 
trends looks to the preservation of democ- 
racy and autonomy instead of autocracy. 
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BOOKS IN RELATION TO SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


By JENNIE M. FLexner, Readers’ Adviser, 


New York Public Library 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


recently gathered under the title, De- 

liver us from dogma, Alvin Johnson has 
much to say that has a direct bearing on the 
use of books in relation to significant trends 
in the life of today. I find there: 

“More mind is the supreme requirement 
of the present time. Mankind is no longer 
handicapped in its pursuit of welfare by in- 
adequate food supplies, raw materials, and 
technical devices. It is not for want of these 
that millions of men are suffering from un- 
employment and hunger, but from inade- 
quacies in the minds that should dominate 
these instruments of welfare. And mind is 
not among the things unattainable like eter- 
nal youth or spring, but something each of 
us has in seed or shoot, eager to grow if we 
give it light.” 

Man’s attitude to books since books were 
first made has been indicative of the state 
ofhis world. The book as a source of study, 
of release, of stimulus, guidance, and satis- 
faction has been second to no asset of man- 
kind. It stands with every other art form 
he has created to perpetuate himself—a 
monument to his capacity to think and to 
express his thought, a mirror in which he 
tries to catch and hold the vision of his 
life—to reflect himself, his way of living, 
his generation for all succeeding generations. 
What do books mean to men today; what 
can be done to spread the influence of books 
more widely—to everybody—to carry for- 
ward more general education, formal and 
informal, at any level at which a man may 
find himself ? 

We are concerned with the book as the 
source of ideas, of uncensored factual in- 
formation, as the necessary medium for the 
spread of thought, the cultivation of the 
mind, the background for the weighing of 
tssential values. All of this is preliminary 
to preparation for readjustment to changing 
conditions of life, to fuller intellectual ac- 
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tivity, to participation in the common duties 
of any community. 

The librarian is being asked today for 
help that can be given only partly from 
books. It therefore devolves upon him to 
determine wherein the sources at his dis- 
posal are inadequate, and what can be done 
to supply the lack of proper books and ma- 
terials. This means more careful study 
of facilities available. It also involves the 
further education of readers in the use of 
library resources, including books and non- 
orthodox material such as pamphlets. It 
means as well the passing of these often 
inarticulate appeals to publishers and au- 
thors in the hope that from collaboration 
there may result a type of book which does 
not at present exist. These are the ques- 
tions which must be faced now, as well as 
those better known and more definite ones 
which are never satisfactorily settled, per- 
taining to the selection and distribution of 
books. 

To attempt the survey of this field broadly 
it is necessary—as has been proved many 
times this week—to allow free scope to 
the imagination, not to be earthbound en- 
tirely because of existing conditions and real- 
ized handicaps. 

Long vision is essential in attacking these 
problems in order not to be unduly in- 
fluenced by the existing economic situation, 
not to be too sure that the present will ex- 
tend itself indefinitely into the future, and 
that the limitations of today which loom 
so large are permanent limitations for this 
generation. 

It is important to throw away many cher- 
ished outlines and formulas and to gather 
facts discernible from where we stand. Ac- 
cumulation seems a slow process, but some of 
the pressure for acceleration is undoubtedly 
the result of abnormal conditions. Because 
of this, it is the more necessary to clarify 
objectives, to state them broadly without 
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too many tags and labels, without trying to 
fit them into yesterday’s pigeon holes. Pro- 
grams should be formulated to set neces- 
sary limitations imposed by fact, reason, 
and experience so that the librarian may 
judge what can and what cannot be wisely 
undertaken. “More mind is the supreme 
requirement of the present time.” 

Is there not that today in the position 
in which the public library finds itself which 
justifies its comparison with the other great 
public utilities which are the common prop- 
erty and the common assets of every com- 
munity? Is there not a direct relation 
between book need and book supply which 
warrants a scrutiny of resources and re- 
sponsibilities basically resembling those other 
essentials of life which every village and 
town and city know to be primary needs? 
An adequate supply of water is assumed 
as a natural public responsibility. A similar 
attitude toward school and library is rapidly 
taking shape. It is easier to assure a city 
an adequate water supply than a book sup- 
ply because water is controlled solely by the 
forces completely at the command of the 
engineer. When the spiritual and imma- 
terial forces represented by the world of 
books come into play a different kind of 
imagination and control is demanded. 

The idea of the public library as a public 
utility is full of implications for develop- 
ment. It might well point a way to a co- 
ordination in which would lie strength, a 
centralization which would involve the 
state and the nation for growth, for protec- 
tion, for a sharing of advantages. Here is 
something quite definite and concrete with 
examples of what might be planned, and 
what should be avoided if sufficient freedom 
and flexibility are preserved so that the 
public library really belongs to the people. 

If under some future plan the library 
means to extend its influence to everyone, 
there must be more than merely an internal 
reorganization of materials and attitudes. 
Such a plan should be in every case a co- 
herent development, an expansion of the 
scheme for service to people which is already 
in existence. For though there has until 
recently been little talk of planned libraries 
as such, surely no observer of the library as 
it has developed on this continent can fail 


to recognize that though not often formally 
stated, nor publicly expounded, libraries 
have always been planned. In the extension 
of our ideals of local service into something 
more sweepingly inclusive, some practical 
linking of all sources of book supply for 
more widespread distribution must be de- 
veloped. A broader ideal of book selec- 
tion, to include many hitherto unreached 
classes of readers, is also presupposed. The 
mechanical reproduction and distribution of 
books, manuscripts, records, and material 
too valuable or too fragile for general use 
or for widespread duplication, must be in- 
cluded in any such plan. Such books and 
materials are often wanted by students and 
cultivated readers who live far from the 
great centers. If in the future the library 
idea spreads and develops among all classes, 
demands for such resources will not be 
limited to those who now use them. 

One has heard in the last few months 
rumors of the possibility of the inexpensive 
mechanical reproduction of books and manu- 
scripts and the method of modern rapid 
transit applied to distribution. I shall leave 
these newer problems to the more mechan- 
ical minded and shall profit in the day when 
it is possible from the inventions of the ma- 
chine age, inventions which will continue 
to shower upon me blessings which can be 
appreciated though how it is done lies out- 
side the reach of my imagination. I know 
such things will be. I shall accept with 
faith and gratitude the visionary though 
mechanical approach to these problems. 
But I shall not promise to feel for any film 
what I feel for the book between my two 
hands. 

Turning toward the special problems of 
those large groups of unserved readers com- 
mon to every community, one finds that 
there have been and are being made many 
searching surveys at long and short range 
of the use of books and of public libraries. 
Some of us have been looked at in libraries 
with such interest and from so many angles, 
to discover what we do and do not do, that 
we are becoming more and more sensitive 
to what can be learned from the study of 
library statistics by ourselves and by others 
qualified to bring to the scrutiny of our 
records differing facilities and capacities to 
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Gray, Waples, 


see and to generalize. 
Cheney, Lyman Bryson are all making con- 


tributions to librarians. They are wise, 
shrewd observers. They have been ad- 
mitted to the inner circle of those con- 
cerned with books and reading problems. 
They have each helped to clarify the point 
of view of librarians on the problems con- 
nected with the newer approaches to book 
selection and distribution. They are con- 
cerned with the degree to which the library 
reflects the interests and intellectual char- 
acteristics of the total community served. 

Because of the recognition of newer and 
broader needs for books by people who may 
or may not have been previous users of the 
library, there is now being heard a call for 
assistance which cannot be found in books; 
for assistance which it should be possible 
to find in books; and for many books and 
classes of books which do not exist. The 
need for these volumes which are different 
from those we know and have used is not 
limited to any group or class of readers. 
There is an upward curve in the movement 
of people toward books. As there should be, 
there are, using libraries today men and 
women of varying educational backgrounds 
and reading experience wanting books on 
the level at which they find themselves. 
The schooling of the reader does not tell 
the whole tale, for life leaves a sediment 
of experience and it is not fair or discerning 
to group all grammar school graduates by 
that fact alone. It is true, however, that 
such numbers of these newer, potential read- 
ers not connected with libraries exist in 
every community that some notice must be 
taken of their needs. Lyman Bryson speaks 
of these people as the governing body of 
our population, the voters. They present 
the most vital and difficult problem to any 
group of librarians concerned in a large 
way with book selection and supply, with 
the relations of formal and informal educa- 
tion, with a continuing process of growth 
through books. What is the function of the 
library in fostering a more generally culti- 
vated city or town or village with ideals 
of citizenship based on information and a 
capacity to think? 

Many of these people are being intro- 
duced to books and libraries through the 
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adult schools made possible all over this 
country by federal aid for adult education. 
Pupils and teachers, students and leaders, 
in such informal groups are looking to li- 
brarians not only for books but for direc- 
tion and guidance, for all sorts of assistance 
in the organization and conduct of these 
classes and schools. 

Such a group of readers divides itself in 
many ways. There are those who can more 
or less easily be taught to use the library 
and its facilities because they are articu- 
late. There are also those with a definite 
need looking for the books which may satisfy 
them. Many of these are the seekers for 
vocational assistance for whom much must 
yet be done before proper books are avail- 
able for their use. Others can be satis- 
fied from available material. They are 
the people who will learn to take what is 
“in” and to use the library for their own 
ends, finding refreshment, recreation, stimu- 
lus for themselves if they are taught to find 
their own way. These people are at home 
with books and have in other days had other 
means of supplying their intellectual wants. 
Another part of this group testing the 
librarian’s ingenuity as informal teacher 
and leader in a field where there is no cur- 
riculum, no credit, and often no schedule 
is composed of those who are functionally 
literate, but who have heretofore mani- 
fested no real interest in books or reading. 
Answering some inner need, or outer pres- 
sure, some movement of the times, disre- 
garding the lack of previous reading experi- 
ence, they now turn to the librarian and 
the library with faith that a book can be 
produced which they can read with zest, 
understanding, and profit. 

What is the fate of such people? What is 
there in the experience of the wisest li- 
brarian to show these would-be readers 
how to compensate for the lack of reading 
experience, to make them realize without 
discouragement that certain reading has to 
be done before one really is a reader? It 
could be accomplished with time and skill 
if books were to be had. It could be 
achieved if tools were available and the as- 
sistance of vital, informal leaders who were 
never called teachers, who could find com- 
mon denominators of interest and educa- 
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tion and lead small, friendly groups of people 
to a book—to books—to libraries. The per- 
sonal element is vitally important in hold- 
ing the interest of these readers, in starting 
them toward that independence which may 
result from guided effort. 

It takes a feat of real imagination on the 
part of a good reader to visualize what often 
seems the ignominious struggle of the adult 
trying to acquire facility to read. It is not 
groundless prejudice that turns these people 
with a sure instinct away from children’s 
books and from cheap substitutes for easy 
books that should be real and sound and 
honest. The ability to describe bad read- 
ing habits and the causes of difficulty in 
reading indicates a capacity for self-analysis 
that should also indicate a capacity to grow. 

There are definite facts which librarians 
must face in attacking the problem of the 
wider use of books by people on many and 
varying levels of capacity and experience. 
The question of assistance from other fields 
of study is one of the first to be faced. 
Collaboration with specialists and experts, 
equipped to understand our difficulties and 
our questions, is essential. This may in- 
volve departure from old methods. It may 
mean devising specialized education and op- 
portunities for the individual of special 
abilities and background who finds that in 
following his own direction and interest 
his studies lead him into the library, not 
as a collection of books, but as a laboratory 
for experiment. The result of such spe- 
cialized study may be most useful if made 
available from central sources. It may be 
necessary to take results and translate them 
into a language and form which widely 
scattered librarians can understand and 
utilize. Literally he who runs must read. 
And we must also be ready to participate in 
such experiments, though occasionally what 
is wanted seems queer or hard to give, and 
at other times there seems little obvious 
reason to collaborate with what may lead 
us we know not where. If the library is 
to extend its usefulness, to take its proper 
place of leadership without apology or ex- 
cuse, we must be able to learn where there 
is something to be taught. A healthy skep- 
ticism, however, is indicated as well. One 
needs the power to discriminate between 
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what is merely new and what is sound and 
applicable, a grasp of the proper relation 
between laboratory findings and reality; 
perhaps also a certain willingness to swim 
against the tide. 

To create in such quantity the books of 
a quality and form which are essential calls 
for far more than the single-handed ap. 
proach of any one group concerned with 
their production. Perhaps the first step 
toward providing them lies in more thorough 
study of the readers who need them. Stu- 
dents in many fields, authors, publishers, 
librarians and teachers, readers of many 
sorts willing to be used to test the merits 
of books produced will all be necessary if 
any progress is to be made. Librarians 
know without further experiment that there 
is an increasing demand for books because 
of their subject matter. The reader cares 
little about the author or publisher of a 
book. He wants it to be about the thing in 
which he is interested. If sound progress 
is made toward getting it for him, it is 
necessary for librarians to come to know 
all these readers, to watch and study their 
ways and their demands. 

It will be essential to know at the out- 
set for whom books are really necessary. 
For what part of this group will the book 
prove useful if the right one can be effec- 
tively introduced? What proportion of 
these people are non-readers and what will 
the library in the future do about them? 
There will probably always be non-readers 
among literate people, bearing their share 
of the responsibility for community life and 
activity. In some ways this last class is 
the easiest to approach. The machine age 
offers assistance. Here is a fertile field for 
experiment with visual aids, the film, the 
radio, and many other mechanical devices 
which the librarian will have to learn to 
use and to cherish, impossible as that may 
now seem. 

The struggle to define and to recognize 
readable books is engaging practically every 
librarian on any frontier. This has been 
a profitable year though to many who are 
seeking a definition and a clarification of 
that difficult term and the problems it con- 
notes, the results seem entirely negative. 
Some of the questions which must be am- 
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swered if we are to have a larger number of 
books readable by those of limited reading 
experience have been clearly stated. Read- 
able for whom ?—tthat is the disconcerting 
barrier that confronts the thoughtful be- 
ginner. Hence those who can must help in 
determining levels. The relation between 
simplicity of expression which can be meas- 
ured and simplicity of thought as indicated 
by the presentation of the subject or con- 
tent of a book is not yet clear to those who 
want to know what makes a book hard to 
read. There are moments when the harried 
librarian devoutly wishes that all literate 
people had been taught to read properly by 
those whose duty it is to perform such pub- 
lic services. 

How is the practical news of progress to 
spread as experimentation advances along 
these lines? The processes of evaluation 
will undoubtedly involve intricate proce- 
dures with the details of which the librarian 
has no desire to concern himself. Here 
again is indicated an opportunity for a na- 
tional organization or service which may 
add to the Booklist, or its future equivalent, 
the necessary symbols and keys. Some sys- 
tem yet to be accepted as practical will 
provide means for evaluating and indicating 
to the librarian the difficulty of books either 
mathematically or mechanically. If the 
symbol is accepted for the fact, we are lost 
at the outset, for books in the very nature 
of their being cannot be measured as to 
their essential worth by any fixed scale, nor 
can the importance of a book to a man ever 
be weighed or counted. Much assistance 
and direction for the wise and discriminating 
librarian can, however, be suggested from 
some such centralized service which may 
help in the future to bring readers and books 
together more effectively. 

As has been true in other eras of distress 
and unrest, the pamphlet has come again to 
the fore. It naturally occurs to those con- 
cerned with the widespread distribution of 
factual material as a form which may be 
useful to readers to whom a book offers too 
great difficulty. We are flooded with pam- 
phlets. So was France before and during the 
Revolution—so was this country before and 
during the Civil War. But these earlier 
pamphleteers had no such mixed motives in 


the preparation and distribution of their 
broadsides as are now found. Those fiery 
writers were concerned with the spread of 
propaganda. They were writing for all 
who could read or who would listen. Today 
some of us want pamphlets to serve two or 
even more purposes, to meet more subtle 
demands. Not only must the pamphleteer 
educate his reader along the line of his 
thought, but if he listens to many he must 
write what he has to say in simple, telling 
language. He must make it appealing to 
many classes of readers and non-readers, an 
impossible feat in itself. He must make 
it seem worth while though cheap, impor- 
tant though slight, popular though not too 
popular, easy to find though published by 
any printer anywhere. Poor pamphleteer! 
The complexities of modern civilization 
have dulled the sharpness of his sting, raised 
him from the heat of the personal attack 
of his thesis to something more academic 
and respectable. Figures and facts well 
presented seem called for rather than his 
theory and ideas. 

Pamphlets are important, necessary, but 
they are not the spontaneous outbursts that 
have accompanied other eras of disturbance. 
There is a new approach to this literary 
form as to almost everything else. Is the 
library changing its traditional attitude to 
the pamphlet? Is it still regarded as 
“ephemeral”—therefore of slight impor- 
tance? Are the difficulties of caring for it 
looming larger than the responsibility for 
making it easy of access to readers? Is it 
recognized that in all but the largest li- 
braries a winnowing process must be de- 
veloped which may result in the elimination 
of pamphlet material from crowded files and 
shelves when the discussion of the present 
day problem is found in books? 

The use of the pamphlet does not disturb 
the student who knows the value of the 
quick presentation of current thought in 
this way, but has the man on the street 
been educated as to its usefulness? As 
many will reject as accept it because of its 
form. If the pamphlet is to fulfil its destiny 
the library as well as the world at large 
has to be taught again that here is a useful 
but neglected source of information and 
opinion. The pamphleteer must learn to 
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write to the audience to whom he wishes 
to appeal, whether it be the scholar or the 
habitual newspaper reader, or those inter- 
ested in informal education, for the present 
output has been far from satisfying. 

To this point we have been more or less 
concerned with the material needs for an 
enlarged conception of the library and its 
present day relation to education, to culture 
and recreation. But even if everything 
needed in print to help men think and act 
more wisely and in ways satisfying to them- 
selves and to each other could magically be 
produced, the problems would not all be 
behind us. For the librarian must see his 
world, little or big, so clearly about him 
that he can regulate wisely the selection of 
those books which make the library satis- 
fying to his community. 

One faces in considering abstractly the 
question of the choice of books for a library 
every kind of individual as well as com- 
munal problem. The literary versus the 
social value of the library involves questions 
each librarian must settle through his own 
understanding, his own tolerance and vi- 
sion. There is an undiminished need for the 
book minded as well as the social minded 
librarian. Is the book collection to meet 
known, expressed needs? Is it to be built 
to the plans and specifications of the ar- 
ticulate library user? Or, is it to create 
and supply new needs? Readers are indi- 
viduals, as well as members of society. 
Books satisfy emotional needs as well as 
those of the intellect. Man—the reader— 
is not only a social being with certain re- 
sponsibilities for his neighbor. He is him- 
self, a person with definite tastes and de- 
sires, aspirations and ambitions which are 
quite his own and often unexpressed. If 
he is to be most useful to his fellowmen, 
he must have for himself what is essential 
for inner, spiritual, solitary growth. For 
this reason books selected for masses, books 
selected primarily or exclusively for social 
values, books selected because they are 
thought to be good for people and not be- 
cause they are good, may defraud a com- 
munity and limit it. Who is to say what 
books are good for whom? 

There are, however, criteria for judging 
what books are good, and with these the li- 


brarian is familiar. The question of popu. 
lar demand is an old one, but still up. 
settled. In any plan. for the selection of 
books, effort should continue to be made to 
meet it wisely, fairly, and locally. 

But just in passing, before we glide into 
more or less complete regimentation, would 
it not be well to try to move still farther 
away from the old classification of fiction 
and non-fiction? From the practical point 
of view, the age-old approach to simplicity 
of presentation of facts has always been the 
story. Must all of the readable books we 
are struggling so to achieve be “non- 
fiction” if the librarian of the future is to 
notice them? Are fancy and romance and 
whimsey and all lightness to be ruled from 
the new world of books we are planning? 
What will we do with a generation of men, 
when a college professor, an artist, an 
engineer, an actor, a librarian, and a foot- 
ball player all name The wind in the wil- 
lows as their favorite and _ indispensable 
book? 

Making books useful will never make 
all or nearly all men readers. It is not 
enough for libraries to be utilitarian only. 
Something spontaneous will be lost. There 
will be an uncomfortable number of ques- 
tions and demands which cannot be met if 
the intrinsically good books are not bought. 
There sometimes appear and should be 
bought the books for which no reader is 
known in advance; but the book must be 
given a chance and the reader must be given 
his chance to respond to the beauty which 
he can discover where another does not 
see it, if the fine art of reading is still to 
be preserved and planned for. It will be 
a dull new era if enjoyment of books is 
placed second to their usefulness by libra- 
rians. After all, books are more permanent 
than pamphlets and periodicals. They may 
be used as tools by some and yet not impair 
their usefulness or charm for other pur- 
poses for other men. Readers often turn to 
them to escape what is the daily reading 
diet of the newspaper or the magazine. 
Surely the people whose demand exceeds the 
mean, who have always been readers by 
instinct and by taste, cannot be ruled into 
any other position in the library than that 
which is theirs inherently. These people, 
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too, will have more leisure to fill in the new 
era. They are those who are most likely to 
help keep horizons open: those to whom we 
can look for the leadership which must be 
cultivated among us; those who may be able 
to apply their knowledge to conditions as 
they exist here and now; who are not 


PERSONNEL IN RELATION 


ashamed or afraid of what is ideal, but who 
may help to make it practical; who may 
help to lead thought, to preserve freedom. 

“Mind is not among the things unattain- 
able like eternal youth or spring, but some- 
thing each of us has in seed or shoot, eager 
to grow if we give it light.” 


TO SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


By Sypney B. MitcHeE tu, Director, University of California School 
of Librarianship, Berkeley 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


A. L. A. met in Montreal, I, a young 

graduate of McGill University with 
little or no interest in librarianship and its 
problems, received my first lesson in library 
personnel. Among my intimate friends was 
a fellow graduate who happened to be in 
charge of the rooming assignments in one 
of the college dormitories in use for housing 
the A. L. A. convention. One evening he 
read me some excerpts from his correspond- 
ence with delegates, one of which still stays 
with me. It was a list of sister librarians 
with whom the writer refused to share her 
room. I still remember her vigorous pres- 
entation of her personal preferences and 
her concluding statement that if she did not 
get what she wanted her presence would be 
a detriment to the success of the conven- 
tin. Those were the days of rugged 
individualism in librarians, the days re- 
membered by the late Melvil Dewey when 
many years later someone accused him of 
having been a self-starter and he retorted 
that they did not have self-starters then, 
that you had to have a crank. 

But those days are gone forever, and 
facing a world in process of renovation we 
ask ourselves what will be most needed in 
the librarians of the next quarter century. 
To gear in my guesses with those of the 
trenders in government, society, and educa- 
tion has hardly been possible, so I shall 
have to assume a position of considerably 
increased importance for the library in 
formal educational systems, school, and col- 


Fat and thirty years ago when the 


lege, if emphasis is to be placed on inde- 
pendent study and preparing the student to 
help himself in later life, while the public 
library, if it is to prosper, will have to be 
developed into a more effective agency for 
continuing education and made one of the 
essential aids in the satisfactory utilization 
of leisure. Further, that the librarian of 
the future will be unable to assume sup- 
port for a service unless he can rather 
definitely establish its value to his com- 
munity, that far tougher than it has been 
in the last quarter century will be the fight 
for the taxpayer’s dollar in coming years, 
but that establishment of the essential 
character of libraries and the value to 
society of the services rendered in any area 
may result in a support at present rarely 
found. Again, within this period it seems 
reasonable to expect the place of routine and 
technique to diminish in importance as co- 
operative library buying and processing of 
books and the use of mechanical devices in 
public services extend their development 
under stress of economic necessity. Lastly, 
if consolidation comes in governmental 
areas, as seems possible, we shall have fewer 
and larger libraries and need fewer and 
bigger librarians. If I am wrong in my as- 
sumptions of the growing importance of 
libraries, if they along with other social and 
educational services are destined to recede 
rather than advance, then there will be a 
lot of young people all dressed up with no 
place to go, and they will be ready for wild 
parties, especially political ones. 
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Assuming, however, the increased im- 
portance of the library to the educational 
and social needs of the future, will what 
might be called the normal accretions to 
the profession be adequate to perform the 
type of service required? Will large num- 
bers of not very stirring young people suf- 
fice to fill the need? Will we continue to 
call for relatively inexpensive help, trained 
quantitatively in numerous undistinguished 
local library schools, utilizing a home 
product where it will be likely to be com- 
plaisant, to take orders well, and to per- 
petuate its type in the area? Will the 
needs be met by quiet, well behaved, pre- 
dominantly rather sober, serious, retiring 
young people, to whom librarianship may 
at least in part be a refuge, and by tech- 
nicians with more interest in their processes 
than in progress? It is these who now typify 
the profession of librarian to many of their 
more stirring contemporaries. Will this 
continue to be so in 1954? 

Nature tells us that for survival we must 
have adaptability. What can this mean but 
that we will have to select for training for 
different conditions librarians different in 
personality, in outlook, and in scholarship? 
Especially in that rather elusive and in- 
definable combination of characteristics 
which we call personality we must avoid 
selection that will result in the reproduction 
of the professional personnel in our own 
image, since, with of course some excep- 
tions, it has been evident that initiative, ag- 
gressiveness, scholarship, interest in the 
world about us, and a critical and construc- 
tive attitude toward our work are not now 
the outstanding characteristics of librarians 
as a professional group. Rather than stress 
their readiness to applaud our ideas, we 
will want more critical students, not critical 
in a narrow personal sense but in their 
questioning attitude, their unwillingness to 
be satisfied with things as they are. We 
will want a larger proportion of socially 
minded librarians, fewer hermits. We have 
and will continue to get a large proportion 
of young women of superior qualities, able 
and willing to continue our quite essential 
contacts with cultural agencies and with 
the widening range of interests of our great 
leisure class, the American women. But, 


and it is the prominent women librarians 
who have most often told us this, we want 
more men, more for a better balance in , 
profession which needs the attributes of 
both sexes. We will need more men just 
because men are less well balanced than 
women, less sane, less conservative, and 
we will need the initiative, the virility, the 
adventurous attitude, which the right kind 
of men can bring us. We want vigorous 
men and might even use erratic ones, pro- 
vided they have ideas, but not weak 
brothers who would readily be spoiled by 
their predominantly feminine environment. 
We need men because from more of them 
we have an expectation of longer years of 
continuous service, and through them alone 
can certain contacts be maintained, sym- 
pathetic understanding of our work in men’s 
service Organizations, and an appreciation 
of our work and aims among public officials 
and educational executives, still predomi- 
nantly men and likely to continue so. And 
while some men of the strictly student type 
will certainly be desired, I want to place 
emphasis on the need for more men of good 
social and human interests, for these must 
be recognized as the approaches, the only 
ones generally open, to other men. May I 
illustrate this by my recent experience in 
securing a coveted position as the head of a 
small public library for one of my library 
school graduates? I am sure that my rec- 
ommendations were sought not from any 
appreciation of my reputation as head of a 
library school but rather because the power 
on the board of library trustees in that town 
had spent hours hobnobbing with me about 
gardening, and with that common ground 
of fellowship he readily discussed with me 
his library problems. Times change, but 
the upper room, the clink of glasses, the 
good story have always had a_ loosening 
effect—I use the word in a good sense— 
which is very helpful in human and library 
relations. Just imagine what you could do 
to the chairman of your board of trustees 
or to the head of some wealthy educational 
foundation if you could have him alone on 
a fishing trip for a few days or let him beat 
you at a round of golf. k 

The outlook of all young librarians 's 
something for us to consider. Instead of 
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the cloistered virtues we should look rather 
for courage and a spirit of adventure. One 
of the main personnel problems in the mak- 
ing of future business executives seems to 
be to get men who, facing new conditions, 
can change their old ideas and adapt them- 
slves to the new world. Youth can be 
fearless and ready to try new things perhaps 
just because it has not had the disadvantage 
of experience, has not yet arrived at the 
stage of carefully considering every aspect 
of a problem with the not uncommon re- 
sult of that feeling of futility which comes 
to older people who have had high hopes 
but have come to realize that much, if not 
all, is vanity. 

Scholarship, better scholarship, almost 
any scholarship, is urged for the future 
librarian. What do we mean by this? 
Certainly not that aloofness from human 
contact, that cloistered detachment which is 
found in one common type of scholar, but 
rather such an intelligent interest in what 
the world has thought or is thinking that he 
will feel impelled to follow its progress, 
particularly in its literature, and will de- 
light in lending his tools to others. Some 
few may become productive scholars, but 
mainly it will continue to be the function of 
librarians to know thoroughly the sources 
of information. With the tremendous in- 
crease in the complexity of most subjects, 
the future librarian will have to give up 
the outmoded ambition of being the uni- 
versal doctor, the general reference worker, 
and, avoiding the superficiality which this 
would inevitably bring, will rather attempt 
to embrace the literature of some subject 
field and to keep abreast of the changes in 
it, In a choice it will be well for some to 
be satisfied with only a fair knowledge of 
the humanities, the classics, and literature 
as such, for the fields of the social sciences, 
particularly economics and government, will 
be of increasing importance in the future, 
with the biological sciences, including here 
anthropology and psychology, of next im- 
portance in many libraries. 

How is he going to find time for this 
continuing study? The desire for it will 
first be necessary, for without that no 
amount of leisure would avail. But the 
flesh is weak, and for the rest, exercise, and 


recreation essential to well being as well as 
for continuing education the librarian should 
have a shorter working week, occasional 
longer vacations for formal study or edu- 
cational travel, and the right to leaves of 
absence to pursue definite programs of con- 
tinuing professional or subject study and 
investigation. I find in general that most 
librarians cheerfully pay lip service to these 
ideas but I dare charge that frequently their 
positive efforts to create the conditions 
favorable to the development of scholar- 
ship are not only lacking but that what they 
are pleased to call consideration for their 
institutions induces some even to place ob- 
structions in the way of study. Could not 
the Board of Education for Librarianship 
put on its program an investigation of con- 
tinuing professional and subject study for 
librarians? Our working conditions and 
vacations are so different from those of 
teachers that we need advice and the back- 
ing of the profession to help forward this 
most important endeavor. To me it seems 
to have almost an equal place with what 
has heretofore been the board’s only func- 
tion, consideration of initial preparation for 
librarianship. 

As an aside, let me now suggest as a task 
for library school directors that they con- 
sider the possibility of personnel surveys of 
selected areas where many of their grad- 
uates are placed, to find out how far library 
school instruction has fitted them for their 
work, to learn what residual instruction has 
been carried over from an earlier and dif- 
ferent stage of development, and what 
should be the orientation of students for 
future trends, this last a difficult task when 
today many public librarians are still un- 
certain of the functions of their institution. 
Between their own adherence to tradition 
and the very varied advice from practising 
librarians they are in such a position that 
if they took the advice of the Scotch min- 
ister to retire to their closets and ask them- 
selves whether they were sheep or goats 
they might have to answer they were both. 

And now, if we grant that we have a fair 
idea of what we want in library personnel, 
the question arises, how should we go about 
getting it? Perhaps the relatively small 
size of our library schools with the pre- 
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dominance of women on their faculties has 
had some place in our failure to recruit the 
type of person we would like to secure. A 
tew really well staffed and equipped library 
schools in large universities would seem 
likely to provide better recruiting agencies 
than many relatively insignificant training 
schools located in institutions which furnish 
only small student bodies for them to draw 
upon. If these universities have fine repu- 
tations as graduate schools, they will also 
draw to train as librarians excellent young 
graduates from the colleges at least within 
their geographical spheres of influence. 
Here may I indorse the suggestion that the 
endowment of modest scholarships open 
only to applicants from sections without 
accredited library schools may be the solu- 
tion of the problem of wider local represen- 
tation in large schools, with the advantages 
of more centralized, more varied, and even 
more economical instruction? As things are 
today and as they may be still more if we 
add further comparatively weak schools, 
much mediocre material rejected at the best 
schools filters down to those which cannot 
afford to be so particular. 

Undergraduate courses in the use of the 
library, particularly if given to junior and 
senior students by young and personable in- 
structors, might very well arouse an interest 
on the part of superior students who might 
otherwise assume librarianship to be an un- 
attractive profession. Some at least might 
be attracted to librarianship if they realized 
that it did not necessarily mean divorce 
from their chosen subject fields, but an 
opportunity to cultivate them in a less 
formal educational agency than the school 
or college. The addition to the faculties 
of the larger library schools of scholars 
trained also as librarians, to help plan and 
organize research in such problems as the 
integration of instruction and library serv- 
ice, men whose work would bring them into 
contact with the faculty and students of 
subject departments or groups, might do 
something to attract to our field the type 
of student needed. At any rate it will be 
given some trial next year at the University 
of California, thanks to the Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarianship and the Carnegie 
Corporation. 


Like attracts like, and if we would attract 
new material to our profession we must 
provide the right bait. Perhaps a crude 
experiment of my callow professional youth 
may illustrate the point. Years ago, be. 
fore my problem was that of selecting , 
few to be trained from many applicants, | 
desired more graduates from a certain 
women’s college of good academic and social 
standing. When opportunity was given me 
to fill a vacancy on its library staff I sent 
one of the youngest, best looking, best 
dressed, and most articulate of our students 
to fill it, with the result that we recruited 
far more graduates from this college than 
I could have hoped for had I sent the most 
learned bibliographer in America to fill the 
job. So I believe the building up of the 
college or university library staff, particu- 
larly in its public services, with some pro- 
portion of the type of person desired should 
be fairly effective in suggesting to the stu- 
dent body that here is a little known or 
understood field, worthy of investigation 
because it has appealed to young people like 
themselves. 

Since writing the above it has been further 
impressed on me that we cannot depend on 
the recommendations of college instructors 
for our library school students. Too many 
of them have academic or literary concep- 
tions of the typical librarian and are apt 
to suggest our profession to just those least 
likely to make a success of it under present 
and future conditions where the recluse is 
a drug on the market. Here are two quo- 
tations from college professors recommend- 
ing a young girl for just those qualities 
which have interfered with the success of 
too many in the past. “I believe that her 
personality, while obviously unfit for teach- 
ing because of timidity, would not neces- 
sarily be a drawback and might possibly 
be an asset in librarianship.” Again, “She 
is a very fine student but at the same time 
is an odd creature. She has never had any 
social life and does not know how to meet 
people. Not more odd than a department 
head in the Public Library with 
whom I worked years ago.” 

May I here register my disagreement 
with those who seem to think, judging from 
comments in library periodicals, that an early 
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decision to become a librarian entitles one 
to consideration over superior people to 
whom this interest may come later in life? 
Librarianship is not a religion, and the early 
call of a mediocre person will never make 
that individual’s value or contribution to 
librarianship equal to that of a brilliant per- 
son who perhaps even trained for something 
else before recognizing the opportunities of 
a librarian. I have no brief for the holder 
of the higher degree unless that is accom- 
panied by real equipment of scholarship 
and personality adapted to librarianship, 
but certainly wide knowledge of a subject 
field, whether obtained before or after en- 
tering library work, will be extremely valu- 
able, though even here I think librarians 
have sometimes assumed that they needed 
subject knowledge when what they really 
wanted was a better knowledge of the lit- 
erature of the subject, an extension of equip- 
ment for which a methodology is desirable. 
Study and experiment in this problem, one 
of the most pressing in the continuing edu- 
cation of librarians, is also scheduled for 
the coming year in the library school with 
which I am associated. It may readily 
prove better in the long run to develop this 
subject literature knowledge in young li- 
brarians than to graft library science 
on subject specialists too often unwilling 
to submit themselves to a further discipline. 
Scholarship, a reasonably good college 
record, certainly one above the average but 
not necessarily, perhaps not even prefer- 
ably, one in the giddy heights, is the most 
workable basis for selection of students. 
Some librarians regard it with suspicion, but 
such an attitude on their part argues igno- 
rance of the many studies made in compa- 
rable fields, where a college record has been 
shown to correlate closely with professional 
success. Intelligence, with which scholarship 
is closely tied, can never be developed as can 
a pleasant manner or a welcoming smile. 
Here may I suggest the need of a new 
pamphlet on the future possibilities of li- 
brarianship, a pamphlet written for the un- 
sentimental young men and women of today, 
who want not a sales talk but a critical 
evaluation of the profession with a pretty 
definite statement of both the background 
and the temperament likely to be best 





adapted to it. Perhaps I ask this because 
I weary of the results of student advice 
that all prospective librarians should major 
in English rather than in economics or biol- 
ogy, and I question some of the self selection 
of librarianship by young people whose only 
assets are their alleged fondness for books 
and the impression they give of being prac- 
tically unspotted by the world. 

But after all what will it benefit us to 
interest and equip superior people for li- 
brarianship if they find the field so arid, so 
full of stones, so little likely to produce 
crops of satisfaction that they gladly leave 
it or, remaining from force of necessity, let 
it lie fallow? First, do we not need to 
make such a survey of these fields as will 
enable us to draw sharper lines between 
clerical duties and those of professional 
caliber? Perhaps as a result we shall find 
we need fewer real librarians, that many of 
the duties are of a clerical character which 
can be done best and cheapest by clerks. 
But at least the segregation of real library 
activities might leave to the fewer librarians 
work which would more continually make 
demands on their imagination, their knowl- 
edge, and their technique. Routine is rest- 
ful, but unquestionably so also is the grave, 
and too much routine may kill those who 
might have remained quick. Segregation of 
duties should also permit the payment of 
more adequate salaries to those doing work 
of more than clerical character. But I am 
doubtful if salaries alone present the great- 
est discouragement to the very live and ca- 
pable young college graduate. He is less 
greedy than he is suspicious of the long years 
of experience, much of them spent in routine, 
which it seems to be the special function of 
some librarians to stress as quite essential 
preludes to any position of responsibility. 
True, with age and experience often come 
wisdom and mellowness, but with them 
there is often also a tendency to judge too 
much by one’s own limited experience, to 
acquire a closed mind. Because many of 
us have had more of it than was good be- 
fore we were given positions of responsibil- 
ity hardly seems an adequate reason for 
passing on such a requirement to others as 
naturally brilliant as we once were, per- 
haps even more so. Especially in matters 
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of research and investigation do I question 
if much experience may not even be a draw- 
back to the objective establishment of facts 
and conditions. 

In theory I find librarians quite receptive 
to the idea of giving to the younger members 
of the profession every possible chance. In 
actual practice it has been my depressing 
misfortune to encounter a good deal of 
criticism by older people of the evidence in 
youth of just those stirring qualities whose 
importance has been stressed. Initiative, 
critical approach, questioning, aggressive- 
ness, are all very fine in the abstract young 
librarian, but not so desirable when they 
are directed on some very specific situation 
or even come in contact with one’s profes- 
sional dogma or personal esteem. So care- 
ful, so protective of their rights have I found 
some older librarians that they remind me 
of the members of that Scotch Society of 
Seattle who are said to have protested 
against the proposed reduction of the munic- 
ipal street car fare, for having always 
walked they had been saving ten cents by 
so doing, while in the future they would 
save only seven cents if the proposed reduc- 
tion were made. 

I wonder if other library school directors 
or vice directors ever think of themselves 
when they hear that pathetic ditty, “A Police- 
man’s Life Is Not a Happy One.” With 
some at least it has been the harrowing 
experiences of their former students which 
aroused the desire for a code of conduct 
for librarians, not the rather emasculated 
one we have but a code with a kick in it, 
one unsparingly specific, which would leave 
no room for doubt as to the propriety or 
impropriety of certain professional proce- 
dures and practices and would provide the 
machinery for investigation into infringe- 
ment. I am glad that my own state library 
association of California proposes this very 
task next year. One cannot dwell with 
equanimity on the evidences of original sin 
or cussedness or whatever you may call 
it as it affects especially the younger mem- 
bers of our profession. It is doubtless found 
everywhere, but having too often seen the 
life and enthusiasm taken out of young 
librarians and their opportunities for ad- 
vancement blocked through personal or in- 


stitutional selfishness, can I do other than 
take every opportunity to urge early con. 
sideration of such action as is needed to 
make librarianship a happier and more 
progressive profession? Youth is doubtless 
hard, callous, thoughtless of its elders, and 
sure it could do better, but those of ys 
who have achieved some measure of success 
and of years might hearken back to the 
days when perfectly satisfied older people 
seemed everywhere in the way of our bright 
ideas and their advancement. As I have 
been asked to discuss the personnel of the 
future my interest must be with youth rather 
than my contemporaries. Have we consid- 
ered the depressing conditions youth is fac- 
ing? Have we realized that if the best of 
this generation are not finding places in 
our profession there will be a time when 
we shall be short a generation of leaders? 
It was from McGill University in this city 
of Montreal that Sir William Osler came, 
the great and beloved physician who created 
a furor by the statement that little was 
added to the world by men over sixty and 
who somewhat jokingly suggested their dis- 
patch after that age. I am too near it to 
enjoy the joke but also near enough to real- 
ize that librarians, like teachers and col- 
lege professors, need a singular resilience 
and that it would be a great thing for 
librarianship as well as for most librarians 
if an earlier retiring age were in effect. 
This need not mean complete severance 
from the profession of a lifetime; those who 
have something to contribute might con- 
tinue to do so, but those able to do so 
should relinquish active control to the 
younger members of the profession. Then 
the elders would have time to take Reading 
with a Purpose or adult education courses, 
or cultivate their gardens, while their suc- 
cessors would have an opportunity to apply 
their youthful aggressiveness before the con- 
servatism of age dimmed their ardor and 
enthusiasm. 

While engaged in writing this paper I 
have been frequently filled with the benev- 
olent desire to take my own advice, to turn 
this topic over to some vigorous youth who 
would not take the conservative middle- 
aged attitude doubtless evident in my pres 
entation. I have tried as well as I could, 
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in the absence of the studies of personnel 
really needed and in my serious skepticism 
as to what anyone really knows of what 
the world we live and work in will be 
like in 1954, to tell you what I, just one 
individual, feel might be emphasized today 
in the selection of the librarians of the 
future—more men, more people of wider 
interests and contacts, greater imagination 
and ideas. Change in type is not only de- 
sirable but necessary for new conditions. 
Physicists tell us that time and space are 
the same. Perhaps that is why I feel an 
analogy between my gardening experiences 
and the problem of library personnel. In 
my youth I was a gardener in this city of 
Montreal, growing many flowers which were 


happy in this climate because they were 
perfectly adapted to it, but when I went 
to California I found the lowly woodland 
violet, the bloodroot, even some of my 
irises and daffodils, unhappy in that omni- 
present and justly celebrated sunshine of 
the state to which it had pleased God to 
call me. I had to give up some flowers I 
loved and select, even breed, those better 
adapted to the different conditions in space. 
The librarians of 1901 were doubtless 
adapted to their time as many of us have 
been to ours, but new times call for new 
characteristics, new capacities, and if we 
cannot find or develop them our libraries 
will become merely vestigial organs in the 
educational bodies of the future. 
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Montreal General Sessions Proceedings 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


, "HE first general session of the Fifty- 
sixth Annual Conference of the Amer- 
ican Library Association convened 

Monday evening, June 25, in St. James 

United Church, Montreal, where three gen- 

eral sessions were held. Gratia A. Country- 

man, President of the Association, presided. 

Charles F. Martin, dean of the faculty of 
medicine at McGill University, welcomed 
the Association to Montreal in the following 
address: 


Dr. MartTIn’s ADDRESS 


“T esteem it a privilege on behalf of Mc- 
Gill University to welcome you to Montreal 
at this, your fifty-sixth annual meeting. 
Three times already have you convened in 
Canada, and this fourth is your second 
gathering in Montreal. 

“Some of you may recall that in 1900, 
when you last met under the auspices of 
McGill University, 452 members attended. 
On that occasion your President expressed 
the opinion that ‘No time or expense pays 
a librarian better than that given to the 
annual meeting of the American Library 
Association.” Well do I believe it, for no 
library association exists which takes prece- 
dence in importance or usefulness to this 
organization. You yourselves have obvi- 
ously given heed to the above advice, for 
3,000 members attended the convention last 
year in Chicago. 

“You have grown much in stature and 
in importance in these thirty-four years, and 
the benefit you have conferred upon the 
library situation in Montreal merits our 
appreciation. 

“On the occasion of your last visit here 
some of you may remember that Mr. 
Charles H. Gould was the librarian of this 
university and that he subsequently became 
President of your Association. The stimu- 
lus that he gave to it and to Canadian li- 


braries is well known to most of you. It 
was due to his pioneer efforts alone that 
the system of traveling libraries was intro- 
duced into Canada. It was he, also, who 
inaugurated the first library school, a proj- 
ect which has developed apace and has con- 
ferred a great boon throughout the country 
in the development and appreciation of the 
library idea. We are proud that our own 
university library took the lead and that 
throughout the years it has grown steadily 
in size, in influence, and in prestige. 

“But as yet in 1900 there was no public 
library in the city itself. Indeed, it was 
only after your conference at that time and 
as a direct result of your influence that a 
civic library was opened in 1902. Subse- 
quent to that, in 1917, we built a new build- 
ing to house this library. For this influence 
of yours we in Montreal owe you much. 
With respect to public library interest, we 
must not forget that the influence of Miss 
Mary S. Saxe, of the public library in West- 
mount, one of our suburbs at that time, 
makes us indebted to her for cultivating 
and developing the public library interest 
in this larger community of Montreal. 

“IT would not have you think, however, 
that Montreal itself was entirely devoid of 
book collections. A really great French 
library has existed here since 1845, and 
through the untiring efforts of Dr. Aegidius 
Fauteux this was later augmented to 150; 
000 volumes. His later, more recent, inter- 
est in the civic library is but another 
evidence of the great work that he has done 
in this connection. Unfortunate indeed it 
is that owing to economic conditions, this 
French library to which I referred, the 
Sulpician, was obliged in 1931 to close its 
doors. The civic collection, housed, as | 
said, in that new building in 1917, remains 
however, but, unfortunately, does not quite 
represent the public library in your sense 
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of the term, for it serves only a restricted 
portion of the citizens of Montreal. 

“The Fraser Institute was opened in 
1885, more of a reading room, perhaps, 
than a library, semi-public rather than pub- 
lic in character, for it is not available to 
any great extent to the community at large. 

“The McGill University Library, when 
you last met in Montreal, numbered 58,000 
volumes. Today 455,000 volumes rest on 
its shelves. The names of Peter Redpath, 
of Molson, and of McLennan, all citizens 
of Montreal, will always remain associated 
with its origin and development. 

“The Medical Library at that time had 
21,000 volumes ; today there are over 60,000. 
Among the notable university accessions of 
recent years a few should be mentioned, 
more especially the Osler Library of the 
history of medicine and science, some 8,000 
volumes; the Blacker Library of Zodlogy, 
of approximately 35,000 volumes; the 
Casey Wood collection of ornithological 
works; and the Gest Chinese Research Li- 
brary of 135,000 volumes. 

“There is no need to remind you, how- 
ever, that the best collection of books numer- 
ically does not necessarily mean the best edu- 
cationally. A man may be deep-versed in 
books, yet shallow in himself. A commu- 
nity must be made library conscious. The 
stimulus is not always easy to create or to 
foster. Nevertheless here in Montreal, 
though much remains to be accomplished, 
we may, I think, be reasonably proud of the 
interest that has been fostered in the last 
fourteen years, during which period Dr. 
Gerhard R. Lomer has assumed office at 
McGill University. We are fortunate in- 
deed that despite repeated invitations to 
abandon his university and country, he has 
remained with us. To Dr. Lomer’s energy, 
experience, and wide knowledge not only 
does this collection owe its present impor- 
tance, but to his academic appreciation of the 
value of books and of reading the university 
a whole owes the fact that it has learned 
that the library is, after all, the soul of 
the institution, its temple of peace for medi- 
tation, for independent thinking, and for 
research, 

“T would ask you, too, to learn some- 

g of the excellent exhibits that have 
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been prepared from time to time under his 
guidance, demonstrations which have been 
a feature of our university. Among the 
more prominent exhibits is that extremely 
valuable collection illustrating the history 
of the book. From time to time, as occa- 
sion arose, exhibits have been shown of vari- 
ous books, prints, and other matters of 
interest to librarians, students, and the pub- 
lic generally, and have attracted many who 
otherwise would not have had such an op- 
portunity for education. 

“Emphasizing, too, the revolution which 
has taken place in university libraries in 
general, I would refer to the integration of 
the scattered libraries on our campus into 
one system. Special libraries, too, have 
been developed. The library school has 
taken first place in our country. It is the 
only library school in Canada demanding 
graduation in arts for matriculation and 
which at the end of the course confers a 
degree in library science. 

“Times have indeed changed. In my 
early student days at McGill—so many 
years ago I am ashamed to think of them— 
our excellent little library of some 25,000 
volumes had only one librarian, a scholar, 
it is true, of age and experience. There 
was no catalog. A student requesting a 
book was asked why he wanted that par- 
ticular volume, and if the librarian disap- 
proved of his choice he forthwith refused 
it, and in its place one of his own par- 
ticular brand was offered. There was no 
alternative except to merit his undying 
scorn. He made it a matter of privilege 
to enter even the alcoves, and hated above 
all things to release any volumes from the 
building. These books were to him as per- 
sonal possessions, and his pride. He was 
the taster, guide, philosopher, and also the 
Scotch dominie to the student body in 
the matter of good reading. Those were the 
days before efficiency became the rule, and 
only those entered the library who loved 
the opportunity. 

“A visit to many of the excellent uni- 
versity and public libraries in your great 
republic today makes it difficult for anyone 
in Montreal to escape the tinglings of envy. 
Your fine appointments, your cubicles for 
the more industrious, for those who wish 
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that haven of peace which alone is con- 
sistent with independent thinking, your 
crowded reading rooms, filled more espe- 
cially with the younger generation, are evi- 
dence enough of the eagerness to read and 
probably to learn, the voracity for more 
information, or more fiction, as the case 
may be, during the reading hours. There 
is much to be said for the assertion that 
so long as one has good health and a good 
library, life can hardly be dull. 

“In this country, and I believe in yours, 
the type of reading which most attracts 
the attention of the public is the literature 
of the hour, the magazines and the daily 
newspapers. And the press, for all its 
great merits, is unwittingly one of the great- 
est enemies of real education and _inde- 
pendent thought. We are furnished every 
day from many quarters with the best 
thoughts of trained and able minds on the 
subject of the day in the daily papers, but, 
as Balfour suggests, it is about as much 
as one able-bodied man can do to get through 
these able-bodied papers in the course of 
the day. Even if he feels inclined to think 
and to credit the excellent thoughts which 
are thus supplied to him at a small nominal 
figure by his own independent exercise of 
brain, he has not the time to do it, and so 
he is satisfied to become the walking reflex 
of the paper to which he happens to sub- 
scribe. Not merely this, but if the appetite 
be sufficiently omnivorous, he has the weekly 
press in profusion, with more literary 
thoughts of distinguished men, and if by any 
chance he has still a minute or two left, 
he can read all the monthly magazines and 


complete the cycle of this intellectua| 
system. 

“May I, Madam President, in conclusion, 
wish you and your members every succes; 
at your meeting, and express the hope that 
Montreal and McGill University will Prove 
a suitable setting for your deliberations and 
your enjoyment?” 


Miss COUNTRYMAN’S ADpRESS 


President Countryman then read her ad- 
dress on “Building for the Future.” (See 
A. L. A. Bulletin, July, pages 377-88.) 

Following her address, President Coun- 
tryman read letters of greeting from the 
Canadian Authors’ Association and the New 
Zealand Library Association. 


ENGLIsH GuEsSTS PRESENTED 


The President then presented the English 
guests who were in attendance at the con- 
ference: 

H. Idris Bell, keeper of manuscripts, 
British Museum, London 

R. J. Gordon, chief librarian, Central 
Public Library, Leeds 

Edgar Osborne, librarian, County Li- 
brary, St. Mary’s Gate, Derby 

James Ross, city librarian, Central Li- 
brary, Bristol 

R. D. Hilton Smith, deputy librarian, 
Central Library, Hendon 

P. S. J. Welsford, secretary, The Library 
Association, London 

John A. Wilks, librarian, University Col- 
lege Library, London. 

A reception at the Art Association was held 
at the close of the session. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


The second general session convened 
Wednesday morning, June 27, Louis Round 
Wilson, first vice president, presiding. 

At the request of Vice President Wilson, 
Secretary Carl H. Milam presented by title 
the annual reports of administrative officers 
and committees which appeared in the June, 
1934, Bulletin. 

Upon motion duly made and seconded, it 
was voted by the members to accept the re- 
ports as printed. 


Three amendments proposed by the Com- 
mittee on Constitution and By-laws were 
presented for action by Secretary Milam, 
two for the first time. The third, approved 
by the membership at the Chicago confer- 
ence in 1933, was submitted for a second 
confirmation, in accordance with the prov 
sion of the Association’s Constitution. The 
first to be read was: : 

“Resolved, That section 10 of the Consti- 
tution be amended by inserting after the 
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word ‘president’ the words ‘the retiring 
president,’ so that it shall read when 
amended : 

“The administration of the affairs of 
the Association shall be vested in the Exec- 
utive Board, which shall consist of the 
president, the retiring president, the first 
vice president, the second vice president, and 
the treasurer of the Association, and eight 
elective members. The elective members 
shall be chosen by the Association, under 
the provision of the by-laws.’ ” 

Herman H. B. Meyer moved the adoption 
of this amendment, which was seconded, 
yoted upon, and carried. 

The following proposed revision of sec- 
tion 24, drafted by the committee after 
consultation with the trustees of the en- 
dowment fund and the officers of the Asso- 
ciation, was next read by Mr. Milam: 

“All receipts from life memberships and 
all gifts for endowment purposes shall, sub- 
ject to conditions attached thereto, consti- 
tute endowment funds. Such funds shall, 
subject to conditions legally incident thereto, 
be in the custody of three trustees, one of 
whom shall be elected by the Executive 
Board annually to hold office for three years 
from the date of his election and until his 
successor shall be elected. The trustees 
shall have authority to hold, invest, and 
reinvest endowment funds in accordance 
with such powers as may be granted them 
by the Executive Board of the Association. 
The income from endowment funds shall 
be expended under the direction of the Ex- 
ecutive Board in accordance with any condi- 
tions made by the donors of such funds in 
consonance with the approved policy of the 
Association. No action shall be taken with 
reference to investment or other principal 
transaction with respect to securities held 
in the endowment fund except upon the 
resolution adopted by or written order 
signed by a majority of the trustees.” 

It was moved by Charles H. Brown that 
the revision of section 24 be adopted as part 
of the Constitution. The motion was 
seconded, voted upon, and carried. 

ese two amendments will be submitted 

to A. L. A. members at the Denver con- 

ference in 1935, and if again approved, will 
incorporated in the Constitution. 
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The secretary then presented the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“That section 24 of the Constitution be 
amended in the fourth sentence by striking 
out the words ‘by ballot, at each regular 
meeting,’ and inserting, ‘by the Executive 
Board annually,’ so that the section would 
read as follows: 

“*All endowment funds shall, subject to 
conditions legally incident thereto, be in the 
custody of three trustees, one of whom 
shall be elected by the Executive Board 
annually to hold office for three years from 
the date of his election and until his suc- 
cessor shall be elected.’” 

It was moved by Mr. Brown to adopt 
the amendment, the motion was seconded, 
voted upon, and carried, and having twice 
received the approval of the membership, 
section 24 of the Constitution was declared 
amended. 


MessaGes RECEIVED 


A letter of greeting from the President of 
the British Library Association was then 
read by the chairman. 

A. Kaiming Chiu, of the Chinese-J apanese 
Library at Harvard University, introduced 
by Dr. Wilson, presented greetings from 
the Chinese Library Association and read 
a message from T. L. Yuan, associate di- 
rector of the National Library of Peiping 
and chairman of the Executive Board of 
the Chinese Library Association. 

Mr. Yuan, who had been visiting libra- 
ries in the United States and Canada since 
the first of April, commented on the excel- 
lent new college, university, and public li- 
brary buildings which have been erected in 
these countries during the eleven years since 
he was a student at the New York State 
Library School. The increased library re- 
sources on this continent, particularly the 
growth of collections in such special libra- 
ries as the Huntington, John Carter 
Brown, William L. Clements, Newberry, 
and J. P. Morgan libraries, and at the Li- 
brary of Congress, he regarded as most 
impressive. 

American contributions to foreign li- 
braries during the last decade, at Lou- 
vain, Tokyo, the Vatican, in Paris and 
Latin America, were reviewed, as well as 
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other services of an international character, 
such as the distribution of Library of Con- 
gress cards and of United States govern- 
ment documents, and the deposit of 
publications of the Carnegie Endowment, 
the Carnegie Institution, the Smithsonian 
Institution, and other learned and scientific 
institutions, in foreign libraries. 

American library methods and technique 
are making notable contributions to the 
rapid development of modern libraries in 
China, according to Mr. Yuan. On the 
other hand, attention was called to many 
contributions which ancient Chinese libra- 
ries might well make to American library 
progress, notably in such matters as mending 
and repairing old manuscripts and early 
printed books; manufacturing paper; print- 
ing and bookbinding; contributions to phi- 
losophy, religion, art, literature, and the 
history of science and engineering. 

Closer contact between all libraries and 
all sources of information, with the dupli- 
cation and exchange of material of a unique 
character, was urged by Mr. Yuan, as well 
as more frequent exchange of librarians and 
teachers in library schools between the 
Orient and western countries. 

“Chief Events in the Chinese Library 
World, 1933-34,” a report prepared by Dr. 
Chiu, although not presented at the general 
session, may be borrowed from the library 
at A. L. A. Headquarters. (The report 
is printed in full in the Library Journal, 
September 15.) 

“Library Finance,” and “Popular Libra- 
ries,’ were the chief topics before the last 
annual meeting of the Chinese Library As- 
sociation, according to Dr. Chiu’s report, 
while the activities of the association during 
the past year have been concerned with the 
problem of securing funds to establish a 
greater number of popular libraries and to 
extend library service to China’s hinter- 
land—the rural districts, whose combined 
population amounts to more than 70 per 
cent of China’s total four hundred and fifty 
millions. 

Under the guidance and stimulus of the 
library association, the number of provin- 
cial, county, and municipal libraries has in- 
creased from 1,131 in 1929 to 2,935 in 1933, 
while the number of libraries in popular 


educational institutes has grown from 3% 
to 900 during the same period. 

The new buildings of the Chekiang Pro- 
vincial Library at Hangchow and the Can- 
ton Municipal Library, and the extensions of 
the National Tsinghua University Library 
and the National Central University Li- 
brary at Nanking, were mentioned among 
building projects which have been completed 
during the last year or so or are in progress, 

Scholarly publications; the Union cata- 
logue of books in European languages in 
Peiping libraries and the Union list of Chi- 
nese serials in Peiping libraries; the 
Quarterly Bulletin of Chinese Bibliography 
(published in codperation with the Chinese 
National Committee on Intellectual Co- 
operation of the League of Nations); 
and the compilation of a catalog of 
the Chinese collection of some 500,000 
volumes—later to be printed—are among 
the activities of the National Library of 
Peiping which were mentioned by Dr. 
Chiu. 

Due to the invention of modern photo- 
lithographical and other processes of repro- 
duction, many valuable old Chinese classics 
have been reproduced and distributed to li- 
braries throughout the world. 

Dr. Chiu concluded his report with the 
outline of a plan, sponsored by a group of 
China’s prominent educational leaders and 
scholars, to establish in world centers sino- 
international libraries containing the funda- 
mental works of China in facsimile editions. 
The general purpose of such libraries is to 
furnish the foreign public and scholars with 
adequate material for studying Chinese cul- 
ture in all its aspects. Such a library was 
established at Geneva in July, 1933, by the 
China Committee of the International In- 
stitute of Intellectual Codperation, and it 
is proposed to follow it with a similar li- 
brary in America, presumably in Washing- 
ton or Chicago. 


SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


In presenting the topic to be discussed at 
this session, “Significant Trends in Govern- 
ment, Social Conditions, and Education, 
the chairman commented: 

“Members of the A. L. A. are aware that 
the program of this conference has been 
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concerned and will be concerned with what 
President Countryman indicated on Mon- 
day evening as charting the course of the 
library in the present order. The officers 
and the Council of the Association have 
been concerned and will be concerned with 
plans in this order, and for that reason it 
is appropriate that this morning’s general 
session be devoted to a consideration of 
significant trends in government, in social 
science, and in education. 

“Tt is desirable that as we think of plans 
for the future we understand what the sig- 
nificant trends in these fields are and that 
we have our attention directed to them by 
those who are competent to speak with 
authority. 

“It is our very great privilege, therefore, 
to have as our first speaker dealing with 
this subject Thomas H. Reed, professor of 
political science at the University of Mich- 
igan. Professor Reed is not a stranger to 
a great many members of the Association 
in that we recognize in him the chairman 
of the National Municipal League’s com- 
mittee dealing with citizens’ councils for 
constructive economy.” 

Professor Reed made his address, “Trends 
in Government.” (See pages 481-83.) 

Introducing the second speaker, whose 
subject was trends in social conditions, 
Dr. Wilson remarked: 

“We are all tremendously interested to- 
day in seeing how far science is speeding us 
to new adjustments in our daily living. We 
are aware of the fact that in the economic 
field it has outgrown us, that we have not 
been able to plan economically in such ways 
that discord will be properly taken care of. 
We are shifting somewhat from the scientist 
to the sociologist, and we are looking to 
leaders in the latter field to show us what 
is essential if the social order is to go on 
even keel. We are happy this morning to 
have as our second speaker a person whose 
training and background have been that of 
sociology and who is practically transfer- 
ting theories of adjustment into one of the 
tural areas of America. We have pleasure 
in hearing as our next speaker, Dr. Helen 
Gordon Stewart, director of the library 


demonstration in the Fraser Valley in 
British Columbia.” 
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Miss Stewart read her address, “Social 
Trends.” (See pages 484-89.) 

Following Miss Stewart’s address, Dr. 
Wilson presented the last speaker of the 
morning, saying: 

“It is with great interest that we have 
been listening to statements concerning the 
rapidity of change in government and the 
shifting of our ideas with respect to insti- 
tutions. I think we all, however, look at 
the educational scene and sometimes feel 
that change in that realm is not as speedy 
as that in the two fields which we have 
had under consideration. 

“Tt is a delight this morning to have as 
a speaker to discuss trends in education a 
person who in recent years has assumed 
very definite leadership with respect to 
change in the field of education. President 
Wriston of Lawrence College, recently 
president of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, is one 
whose courage I personally wish to salute, 
in that during his presidency of that organi- 
zation he brought it to the consideration of 
change, adaptation, in order that the Ameri- 
can college might more properly function 
in the training of youth in America. For 
the past two or three years, under his di- 
rection in that association, what the Amer- 
ican college is to do has been subjected to 
the kind of scientific investigation of which 
Dr. Stewart has spoken, with the expecta- 
tion that the college may be more nicely 
adjusted to the social order which it is 
supposed to serve. 

“For twelve years in my experience I was 
editor of an alumni publication of an Amer- 
ican university, and President Wriston, I 
want to salute you for another element of 
courage, and that is, that you have under- 
taken to educate that part of the adult 
population which we in universities and 
colleges speak of as the alumni. I have 
had some experience in that undertaking, 
and just as in the case of librarians through 
Dr. Stewart’s reference a moment ago, it is 
quite difficult for us as alumni to be will- 
ing to subject ourselves to this thing which 
we call adult education.” 

Henry M. Wriston concluded the pro- 
gram with his address, “Trends in General 
Education.” (See pages 490-96.) 
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THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


The third general session convened Fri- 
day morning, June 29, President Country- 
man presiding. 

In opening the session, Miss Country- 
man prefaced her introduction of the first 
speaker with a brief comment on the objec- 
tives underlying the programs of the gen- 
eral sessions: 

“The Program Committee of this con- 
ference had in mind a unity of thought, or 
rather a progressively developed idea. Your 
President tried on Monday night to paint 
a background. At the last session we had 
three splendid presentations: social changes, 
trends in government, and educational de- 
velopments in this time of change. 

“We are all acutely aware of change. 
How do we fit into the picture? What are 
our responsibilities in this new developing 
epoch? Are we prepared, in developing a 
new library program, with the proper book 
tools? Are we prepared with a high grade 
of personnel to carry out the plans and the 
programs which we have had the courage 
to formulate? These are questions which 
the speakers of today will present to you. 

“We have all heard a great deal about the 
Tennessee Valley project. Miss Rothrock, 
of Knoxville, has been caught right in the 
center of this great social development, and 
I am sure that she has had an unusual op- 
portunity to think about her responsibili- 
ties in that region, where there is being 
carried on an experiment which perhaps 
many of us will have to make sooner or 
later. ! 

“I am going to call on Miss Mary U. 
Rothrock, librarian of the Lawson McGhee 
Library, Knoxville, to speak on new library 
responsibilities in the light of trends which 
have been discussed here.” 

Miss Rothrock said in part: 


Miss RotHROcK’s ADDRESS 


“It was suggested, or rather it was tact- 
fully stated, to me that I should attempt to 
summarize the significant trends as they 
were to be presented and as they were pre- 
sented on Wednesday morning. There are 
two courses of action which seem to be pos- 
sible under such circumstances: (1) to write 


the three papers as you think they should 
be written and then to write a fourth paper 
summarizing them; (2) to wait until after 
those papers have been given and then do 
the best you can to summarize them. 
Neither of those courses of action is satis- 
factory—I have tried them both. The sec- 
ond, however, is somewhat easier on the 
audience because it is at least briefer. [| 
am going to start, then, with that second 
procedure and if you do not like it we can 
then revert to the other. 

“T take it that my task really is an at- 
tempt at the humanizing of knowledge; that 
is, the expression in easy English of those 
ideas which were so interestingly and effec- 
tively presented on Wednesday morning. 
No doubt we all would agree that the most 
impressive trend which was presented to 
us on Wednesday was that stated by Dr. 
Reed as being the increased participation of 
government in our economic and our social 
life, a trend, as he said, which has been 
visible for many years, but which has been 
much more prominent and much more 
greatly accelerated within recent years; a 
trend which involves growth in the size of 
our governmental organization, which in- 
volves a tendency toward bureaucracy, a 
tendency toward the regimentation of 
thought and action—the possible danger of 
autocracy in our government as well as in 
our action. It means many more services 
performed by government, a much greater 
expenditure of tax money, and consequently 
a much greater competition for the tax dol- 
lar. It is to a part of this trend that our 
national and state governments are giving 
their attention, with a view to social plan- 
ning, with a view to what the President 
of the United States has called ‘the prin- 
ciple of a better balanced national life 
through carefully planned flood control, 
power development, and land use policies in 
the Tennessee Valley and other great water- 
sheds.’ 

“TI would like to place the emphasis, with- 
out commenting on it, on that last phrase, 
which seems to me to have definite implica- 
tions for us as librarians, ‘and other great 
watersheds.’ 
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“In a society such as that which Dr. 
Stewart described, a society of increasing 
complexity, a society of increased speciali- 
zation, of much more leisure, of unemploy- 
ment, of certain moral lesions, of expanding 
obligations of citizenship, it is encouraging 
to contemplate the trend in education which 
was described by Dr. Wriston as being in 
his opinion the most important single trend, 
namely, that new definition of education 
which was included both in one’s awareness 
of life and its values; in an increasing sensi- 
tiveness to beauty in every form; in con- 
tinuous and vigorous, though harmonious, 
adaptation to changing environments; and, 
in short, in hammering out on the anvil of 
life a philosophy of life. 

“Education, Dr. Wriston went on to say, 
is becoming more and more an individual 
matter, certainly a fortunate trend in the 
face of that other governmental trend that 
we have spoken of, which heads toward mob 
thinking and the regimentation of our 
mental as well as our physical life. Educa- 
tion, he said, looks to emotional develop- 
ment as well as to intellectual growth. 

“Here in these three trends we have a 
concept of education which we librarians 
would readily and heartily accept, one which 
embraces libraries in its program, one which 
in its techniques includes those devices of 
informal education and of adult education 
which we have sometimes been tempted to 
take unto ourselves as our own discoveries 
and our own peculiar prerogatives. 

“If the education of the new, the coming, 
social order is to be that which is outlined 
in these trends, it seems to me that we as 
librarians have nothing to fear and much 
to look upon with enthusiasm. 

“Somewhere among those three speakers 
I gathered another trend, one which it seems 
tome might be described as a trend toward 
coérdination and consolidation. This in- 
volves the obliterating of the lines of gov- 
ernmental duties, of the lines of limitations 
of towns, townships, and counties, and to 
follow it to its logical conclusion, it would 
seem to me to be a trend toward the oblitera- 
tion also of state lines. This inevitably 
brings a tendency to uniform standards, a 
leveling process. It seems only fair to state 
that whether it be for better or for worse, 
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that leveling process is something for which 
we may look—and whether we regard it 
as being for better or for worse probably 
depends upon whether our individual level- 
ing shall be up or down. I, for one, have 
little fear of a leveling process in which 
I believe the tendency in my part of the 
country will be up. 

“Perhaps this is as good a place as any 
for me to express a personal view that 
federal aid in a substantial form is a neces- 
sary preliminary to any widespread and ade- 
quate public library system in the United 
States at least. Someone has said that in 
1915 federal aid to the states amounted to 
$11,000,000; in 1930 federal aid to the 
states was in the amount of $147,000,000. 
In that span of fifteen years we librarians 
have seen the vast extension of agricultural 
education, of vocational education, and of 
those activities which have to a great degree 
changed the complexion of rural life at least 
on its economic side. But those same fifteen 
years have shown negligible expansion of 
our public library facilities in the rural parts 
of the United States. So it seems to me 
that we must look to a more substantial 
form of support than we have yet tapped 
before we may attain that library fabric 
which we all desire. 

“Now we come to the question of what 
these trends mean specifically for libraries. 
It seems to me that in the large develop- 
mental services to which we are looking for- 
ward, libraries must be an organic part. 
Second, we should look forward to a sys- 
tem of public libraries as universal and as 
universally accepted as our public school 
system. Third, we should expect and work 
toward the coérdination of existing research 
libraries and their vast extension to meet 
the requirements of scholars who are plan- 
ning for that increasingly complex and diffi- 
cult society. Fourth, there must be a great 
expansion of our conceptions of the func- 
tions and facilities of libraries. 

“T think in that connection we might re- 
member the old text about the pouring of 
new wine into old bottles. Unless we old 
bottles can get more imagination and more 
flexibility into our thoughts about the future 
than I sometimes think we have in our 
thoughts about the present, we are headed 











for a certain failure to achieve the possi- 
bilities which the new order contains, I 
believe, for librarians. 

“Finally, it seems to me that these trends 
specifically mean for libraries that the 
sources of their support must be as wide as 
the needs for their services, certainly wider 
than the taxable wealth of the local units 
of government. 

“In this emergent society in which the 
goal of government is the well being of 
the many, in which the goal of social or- 
ganization is harmonious human relation- 
ships, and in which the goal of education 
is the fullest realization of the individual 
potentialities, we librarians may have to 
change some of our own attitudes. For 
example, I think we may have to develop 
more vigorously than we have up to the 
present time a spirit of codperation. It 
seems to me that having determined our long 
time objectives, we should then look about 
and form alliances with every institution 
and every individual, with everything and 
everybody traveling in our direction—the 
schools, for example. We need not deceive 
ourselves into thinking that such alliances 
will always be smooth and easy, any more 
than domestic matrimonial alliances are al- 
ways smooth and easy, but, difficult or easy, 
it seems to me inevitable that we should go 
in that direction, even though we may share 
the skepticism of our janitor back home 
who remarked to me the other day, ‘I 
tell you, I don’t believe in these compassion- 
ate marriages.’ 

“At this juncture I want to refer to some- 
thing that John Stuart Mill said, and I 
have a double purpose in doing so, first to 
give you the impression as gracefully as 
I may that that is the kind of reading I do 
in my odd moments, and, second, because 
T believe that it has a genuine meaning for 
us at the present juncture. He said: 

“History shows that great economic and 
social forces flow like a tide over communi- 
ties only half conscious of that which is 
befalling them. Wise statesmen foresee 
what time is thus bringing and try to shape 
institutions and mould men’s thoughts and 
purposes in accordance with the change that 
is silently coming on. The unwise are 
those who bring nothing constructive to the 
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process and who greatly imperil the future 
of mankind by leaving great questions to 
be fought out between ignorant change on 
the one hand and ignorant opposition to 
change on the other.’ 

“So it would seem that this is preémi- 
nently a time for taking stock, for taking a 
long view ahead, not for making a plan in 
such great detail that we fear its accuracy 
or, shall I say, that we fear even the plan it- 
self, but rather a general pattern into which 
we may from time to time fit the pieces, 
cut to meet special needs and conditions, 
It should not frighten us that these plans 
are frankly experimental, for, after all, 
says Justice Holmes, ‘All of life is an ex- 
periment, even the Constitution of the 
United States.’ ” 

Miss Countryman introduced the next 
speaker, commenting as follows: 

“As we move out toward new frontiers, 
as we believe, there is one function of our 
libraries which seems to engage a great deal 
of our attention, and that is adult education, 
of which you have heard so much not only 
here but during the last few years. 

“Perhaps our work along that line has 
developed most largely in the form of read- 
ers’ advisers, and one of the most success- 
ful ventures in that direction has been made 
in the New York Public Library by a li- 
brarian who is very well known to you. She 
has had unusual experience and knows how 
well or how poorly we are equipped with 
book tools to meet our problems of adult 
education. Miss Jennie M. Flexner, read- 
ers’ adviser of the New York Public Li- 
brary, will present that subject.” 

Miss Flexner read her address, “Books 
in Relation to Significant Trends.” (See 
pages 497-503.) 

“The next speaker is known to Mont- 
real,” Miss Countryman remarked. “He 
pointed out to me the other day the desk 
at McGill University at which he officiated. 
Now California claims him, and I will say 
the whole A. L. A. claims him as a mem- 
ber of the Executive Board. 

“Tf, in the coming years, we are to per- 
form the difficult tasks of selecting books 
and of reaching our readers in the way we 
visualize, we shall need a personnel 
which is capable of performing these tasks 
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and no one is more responsible for training 
the right personnel and recruiting the right 
personnel these days than the directors of 
library schools. 

“The gentleman whom we are to hear 
next is Mr. Sydney B. Mitchell, the direc- 
tor of the School of Librarianship at the 
University of California. We will hold 
him and his like responsible for our future 
personnel.” 

Mr. Mitchell gave his address, “Person- 
nel in Relation to Significant Trends.” 
(See pages 503-09. ) 

At the conclusion of Mr. Mitchell’s ad- 
dress, Chalmers Hadley, of the Cincinnati 
Public Library, made the following sug- 
gestion, which was greeted with unanimous 
approval by the membership: 

“During this conference many of us have 
recalled with deep pleasure the splendid 
conference we had some half dozen years 
ago in Toronto and our gracious host on 
that occasion, Dr. George H. Locke. You 
may know that Dr. Locke is prevented from 
being here through a long and serious ill- 
ness. I should like to suggest, on behalf 
of all of us, that the secretary be asked 
to send our greetings and our very best 
wishes to Dr. Locke for his speedy re- 
covery.” 

Miss Countryman then called upon Miss 
Flexner to give the report of the Bogle 
Memorial Committee which had met earlier 
in the week. 


Miss FLEXNER’s REPORT 


“I am acting in the place of Mr. Ralph 
Munn, who is in New Zealand. 

“Miss Bogle died in January, 1932, and 
many of us who had known her well and 
long, felt that there must be some adequate 
expression from this Association by which 
we could memorialize her service. The 
meeting in New Orleans followed shortly 
after her death, and President Rathbone 
called together fifteen or eighteen people 
to propose a plan. It was their opinion 
that in view of her varied and wide- 
spread interests, some effort should be 
made to endow a fellowship in her memory 
which would enable a foreign librarian or 
student interested in American affairs to 
come to us, or someone from this country 


interested in similar activities in Europe or 
Asia to go there for study; that there should 
be something devised in memory of Miss 
Bogle which would break down the bounds 
of nationalism within libraries and make 
a more far-flung, friendly, understanding 
group of librarians. We knew that chil- 
dren’s librarians and educators, as well as 
every other phase of the profession, had been 
touched by her influence. Those of us who 
were gathered together realized that times 
were hard and that no very definite appeal 
could be made. However, as a result of the 
printed announcement which you have seen, 
a small sum has been collected—I think 
something like $350. 

“The committee met this week with 
guests representing many phases of library 
work, and it was decided that even the 
personality and the gifts of Sarah Bogle 
are not enough to keep this idea alive un- 
less we do something now; that it is not 
necessary to give a large sum, but that prac- 
tically everyone in this Association will want 
to contribute to this memorial. 

“Miss Bogle not only influenced the lives 
of those with whom she came in touch, but 
many of you here who are too young to 
have known her personally will always be 
influenced by her vision and her idealism, 
and many who are not yet librarians will 
profit from her wisdom. As a consequence, 
I am telling you today that you are going 
to hear as individuals from this committee 
in the early autumn. I am going to ask 
you to remember that no gift is too small, 
that groups may send gifts, and that any 
amount which any group chooses to send will 
be accepted very gratefully. We feel that 
we must first ask librarians to do something 
before we go to Miss Bogle’s friends in 
other callings and other groups, so that we 
may say, ‘Here is what we have done. 
Would you not like to join us in extending 
this memorial?’ 

“We wish this fellowship to be awarded 
at irregular intervals and flexibly adminis- 
tered. Someone may receive it for one year 
and then there may be no other award for 
another five years if the vision of the com- 
mittee is carried out, but the stipend will be 
adequate so that the person who comes or 
goes may not be limited to the library 
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school to which he may be attached per- 
manently or temporarily during his resi- 
dence. It is to be something which we will 
try to conceive in the spirit that Miss Bogle 
conceived librarianship. 

“T am asking you to carry back word of 
this plan to your groups, that we want the 
profession to join us in this memorial—for 
the spoken word is always more effective in 
such a case.” 

At the request of Miss Countryman, 
Louise Prouty, chairman of the Committee 
on Annuities and Pensions, spoke briefly 
about the A. L. A. insurance plan for an- 
nuities and pensions. “The A. L. A. has 
been in line with the modern trend toward 
insurance as being one of the stable in- 


vestments in a world which has rocked and 
crashed,” Miss Prouty remarked. “We 
are guaranteed, through our connection with 
one of the old established and successful 
companies, a contract which assures you 
excellent rates over a term of years if you 
come in within that period. It will also 
enable you to release your imagination and 
to free your energies for keeping up with 
the tendencies of modern life if you are 
not worrying about the future, or anxious 
because you are not making any provision 
in your youth for later years. The plan 
is of interest to an entire library staff that 
may wish to come in, to a group of any 
library staff, or to any individual li- 
brarian.” 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


The fourth general session convened 
Saturday afternoon, June 30, in the Windsor 
Hotel, with President Countryman presid- 
ing. At the request of the President, 
Dorothy Annable, chairman, read the report 
of the Resolutions Committee. 


RESOLUTIONS 


“Resolved, That at the close of the Fifty- 
sixth Annual Conference, concerned with 
“Charting the Course for Libraries,” the 
American Library Association, in open ses- 
sion assembled, records its gratitude for the 
welcome so graciously extended to it by the 
city of Montreal, its universities, and li- 
braries, likewise by the city of Westmount, 
its civic and library officers; and for the 
excellent arrangements and_ generous 
provisions for its comfort and enjoyment 
made by Gerhard R. Lomer, Aegidius 
Fauteux, and Heéléne Grenier, the Local 
Committee, the subcommittees, and their 
colleagues ; 

“The Association also records its sincere 
appreciation of the publicity given to its 
call to conference and to the reports of its 
deliberations by the professional library 
journals, the daily press, and the radio sta- 
tions. It expresses its warmest thanks to 
the many distinguished visitors who have 


contributed to the programs through their 
presence and their discussions; to the ex- 
hibitors for their instructive displays; and 
to the headquarters staff for that able or- 
ganization and untiring energy which have 
made this conference an outstanding suc- 
cess. 

“DorotHy ANNABLE, Chairman, 

“F. C. JENNINGS, 

“JoHN Apams Lowe.” 


Following the acceptance of this report, 
Julia A. Baker, chairman, presented the re- 
port of the Committee on Elections. 


ELECTIONS 


On the basis of the ballots tabulated, the 
following officers were elected for 1934- 
35: 


President 
Charles H. Compton, Public Library, St. 
Louis, Missouri 


First Vice President 


Mildred H. Pope, State Library, 
Olympia, Washington 


Second Vice President 
James Thayer Gerould, Princeton Uni- 
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yersity Library, Princeton, New Jersey 


Treasurer 


Matthew S. Dudgeon, Public Library, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Trustee of Endowment Funds 


Eugene M. Stevens, Federal Reserve 
Bank, Chicago 


Members of the Executive Board 

Carl L. Cannon, Yale University Li- 
brary, New Haven, Connecticut 

Louise Prouty, Public Library, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Ida F. Wright, Public Library, Evanston, 
Illinois (to fill the vacancy caused by the 
election of Miss Countryman) 


Members of the Council 


Louis J. Bailey, State Library, Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana 

Mrs. Mary Duncan Carter, McGill Uni- 
versity Library School, Montreal, Canada 

Rudolph H. Gjelsness, University of Ari- 
zona Library, Tucson 

M. Louise Hunt, Public Library, Racine, 
Wisconsin 

Althea H. Warren, Public Library, Los 
Angeles 


Miss Countryman asked the newly elected 
oficers to come to the platform, and after 
presenting them to the Association, greeted 
Mr. Compton: 

“Mr. Compton, I congratulate you upon 
your election by so fine an organization as 
the American Library Association. I hope 
that you will enjoy your year in its service 
as much as I have enjoyed mine. All 
through this conference there have been 
many voluntary committees meeting late in 
the evening and they have rendered fine 
service to this Association. If the members 
of the A. L. A. work as faithfully next year 


as they have this year, I am sure they will 
make your term of office one of the most 
pleasant experiences you have ever had.” 

President-elect Compton responded: 

“I appreciate the honor you have con- 
ferred upon me in making me your Presi- 
dent for the coming year. I accept the re- 
sponsibility and to the best of my ability 
I shall try to meet it. 

“We have had a very enjoyable confer- 
ence. The Canadians have shown them- 
selves perfect hosts again. 

“The theme of this conference has been 
charting our course. It is not easy for an 
individual, much less for an organization 
like the American Library Association, to 
chart its course. In these perilous, trying 
times, no one knows with certainty where 
we are going, but we feel that there is a 
fighting chance that we are looking forward 
to a better day. We believe, following the 
action of the Council of the American Li- 
brary Association, that there is a better day 
for libraries. 

“On behalf of the officers I ask your as- 
sistance, your advice, and your criticism. 
You have always given these freely. With- 
out them there can be no progress.” 

Introducing the speaker of the afternoon, 
President Countryman said: 

“Librarians feel that the speaker at 
our last session is very close to their 
work. Mr. Bryson has been engaged in 
adult education in California, he has been 
carrying on a most interesting experiment 
in Des Moines, Iowa, conducting public 
forums and discussions, and he is to be 
connected next year with Teachers College 
at Columbia, in the Department of Adult 
Education.” 

Lyman L. Bryson then gave his address 
on “The Treason of the Liberals.” (See 
A. L. A. Bulletin, August, 1934, pages 
429-38.) 
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Council 


FIRST SESSION 


MEETING of the Council of the 
A eee Library Association was 

held Monday morning, June 25, in 
the Windsor Hotel, Montreal, President 
Gratia A. Countryman presiding. 

Miss Countryman stated that the Execu- 
tive Board, following a long discussion at 
its meeting in January, had appointed a 
Planning Committee consisting of Harry 
Miller Lydenberg, Ralph Munn, Louis R. 
Wilson, and Carl H. Milam, and asked 
Mr. Lydenberg to summarize the com- 
mittee’s activities. 


NATIONAL PLANNING 


Mr. Lydenberg: “I think every one of us 
realizes that no institution that has made 
the progress the American Library Asso- 
ciation has made could have failed to have 
a plan pretty well defined. At the Execu- 
tive Board meeting in January we asked 
ourselves whether it would be advisable to 
try to set down in concrete form some of 
the principles which we had followed, partly 
instinctively and partly as a result of 
thought and discussion. The committee 
asked Mr. Milam to put down in tentative 
form some of the conclusions which could 
be accepted without question. Following 
that, he made a fairly extensive tour of the 
country talking with people whose opinions 
he thought would be of value, asking them 
what they thought the library of the future 
would be and what the library of the pres- 
ent ought to accept as guiding principles. 

“After these personal conversations, 
requests were sent out for criticism, com- 
ments, and suggestions. It was a satisfac- 
tion to see the kinds of comments received, 
the breadth of scope represented by people 
who replied, and the general appreciation 
of the problem before us. 

“By the end of May the notes had been 
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written and revised again and again, and 
a meeting of the committee was held on 
May 30, at which time the draft of the 
Notes for a national plan for libraries 
[printed in full under the title “Looking 
toward National Planning” in the A. L. A. 
Bulletin, August, 1934, pages 453-60] was 
prepared. 

“Last Saturday in Montreal members of 
the state planning committees and other li- 
brarians from Canada and the United 
States considered these notes, proposed cer- 
tain revisions which the Planning Com- 
mittee and the Executive Board accepted, 
and recommended that certain sections be 
approved by the Council. Yesterday the 
Executive Board instructed its committee 
on planning to present the notes as a whole 
for the consideration of the Council and 
certain sections for its action.” 

Mr. Milam emphasized the importance 
of using the word “planning,” rather than 
the word “plan,” for the committee believes 
that this is not, and perhaps never should 
be, a finished document. Some paragraphs, 
however, were considered sufficiently satis- 
factory to be presented formally. 

The President then presented to the 
Council for discussion the following state- 
ment from the notes: 

“In order to provide adequate state-wide 
public library service it will be increasingly 
necessary for the state to appropriate funds 
sufficient for a minimum program, to be 
supplemented as desired by local funds.” 
(August Bulletin, page 456.) 

Frank L. Tolman pointed out that the 
statement was revolutionary; that it was 
a proposal for the complete recasting of 
our system of public libraries. He said it 
meant the transference of the control and 
supervision of the local library from the 
municipality to the state; that the state- 
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ment was an adoption of the principle that 
has been accepted in the state of North 
Carolina for the support of schools. 

He said that his greatest fear was that 
the localities, learning that the library pro- 
fession preferred state to local support, 
would begin to reduce appropriations before 
the state could make grants adequate for 
all libraries. 

Mr. Tolman, as president of the League 
of Library Commissions, requested that the 
Council take no definite action in approval 
of the statement until the league had had 
opportunity to consider the implications 
of it. 

Mr. Milam stated that the members of 
the Planning Committee had sought the 
advice of other librarians and students of 
political science and that most of them 
agreed that the trend is toward state sup- 
port of many of the services which have 
previously been maintained from local taxes. 
He referred to one state in which the legis- 
lature is now considering the appropriation 
of $2,000,000 for a state-wide program of 
public library service, and to another state 
in which an educational survey commission 
is apparently planning to include in its 
recommendations provisions for a_ state- 
wide minimum library program. He had 
been informed that the North Carolina plan 
for education had been, or is being, seri- 
ously considered in many other states. He 
called attention to the fact that for twenty 
years librarians have been advocating county 
libraries; that fewer than 10 per cent of 
the counties have been moved to act on our 
recommendation. The Planning Com- 
mittee, he said, is of the opinion that if we 
are to have state-wide library service 
throughout the United States, it will ap- 
parently have to be done through the as- 
sumption of some financial responsibility 
by the state itself. It was the intention of 
the Planning Committee, however, not to 
be dogmatic but rather to recognize what 
is believed to be a more or less inevitable 
trend. 

Mrs. Mary Peacock Douglas, in answer 
to a question, said that under the North 
Carolina plan local units are relieved of 
the necessity of making appropriations for 
schools ; they may supplement the state funds 
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if the community at a local election votes 
for such action. She said that during the 
past year only six local units did supple- 
ment the state funds and added, “this has 
meant that the better systems have less to 
run on than formerly. It emphatically has 
not meant that the best systems are pulled 
down to the grade of the lowest system. It 
has meant a leveling of advantages over the 
state and has assured that teachers’ salaries 
and other school expenses would be paid. 
Local units are permitted to levy for capi- 
tal outlay and for debt service without an 
election.” 

Dr. Wilson: “The school program of 
North Carolina is in line with certain other 
programs in that state and possibly in other 
states. North Carolina, for example, has 
also assumed complete responsibility for the 
road program. Just what this change will 
do to the school system is hard to say. It 
is a fact, however, that it has increased 
the state-wide term from six to eight 
months in the face of the depression. When 
we look at this state we are looking at what 
is perhaps the extreme example furnished 
within the United States. The idea of the 
Planning Committee, of the planning group 
on Saturday, and of the Executive Board, 
was that this is a general objective, to be 
arrived at not today, not tomorrow, but in 
due course, the objective being to provide 
the forty or fifty million people now with- 
out public library service with a minimum 
effective library program.” 

James T. Gerould: “Democracy rests 
on individual and local education. It is a 
slow process at best, but it is something 
which cannot be imposed from above. No 
doubt we would progress more rapidly if 
institutions were imposed on us by some 
sort of dictatorship, but there are not many 
of us who believe that in the end the result 
would be a satisfactory one. I should hesi- 
tate very long myself before giving my as- 
sent to a measure which would remove from 
the local community the incentive to de- 
velop its own institutions.” 

Mr. Lydenberg, being asked to express 
his opinion, said: “Let me ask if we as 
librarians are satisfied with the library situ- 
ation in the country as it is today. I do 
not hear your reply but I believe you mean 
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to say ‘No.’ We all hope for a better dis- 
tribution of more effective libraries through- 
out the country. We have had a fairly long 
opportunity for rugged individualism to 
show what it can do. Now we believe that 
if the state will say that the library is as 
important a part of education as the school, 
the rounding out of the education of the 
community will be improved. It is not a 
matter of taking away from the individual 
community its interest in its libraries; it 
is an opportunity for all communities of a 
state to share with each other their re- 
sponsibility for library service. 

“Ts it mot a fact that the state today 
enters into our daily life more than it did 
a few years ago? Some of us feel that it 
is merely a matter of recognizing a trend, 
a sweep, a current that is operating inde- 
pendently of our wishes and that the best 
thing for us to do is to see to it that the 
service which is close to our hearts is put 
in a position to take advantage of the new 
life that is developing around it.” 

Clarence E. Sherman: “Frankly I do not 
see where the money is coming from. True, 
we are perhaps at the end of our row so 
far as rugged individualism is concerned, 
but it may not be reasonable to assume that 
the next larger political unit will do our 
work for us. Perhaps that is merely the 
line of least resistance. 

“This matter of equalization is a 
very humane and missionary-spirited idea, 
but somehow I wonder if equalization is 
as logical and as reasonable as it seems to 
be. Is there never going to be any good 
excuse for living in a place because it has 
certain advantages that one may seek to 
enjoy? Good roads are financed by states, 
and should be, but is that any reason for 
the state financing of better electricity and 
better this and that? It may be true for 
the essentials of life, and we like to think 
that books and reading are essential, but 
after all there are different grades of essen- 
tials. Personally, I regret seeing this idea 
of equalization expanded to include all hu- 
man wants.” 

Henry B. Van Hoesen objected to the 
placing of books and libraries in the same 
luxury category with electricity, and said 
that equalizing of educational opportunities 


throughout the country would be highly de. 
sirable. 

President Countryman asked for some 
comment from the west and south. Arthur 
E. Bostwick said he could see little aq. 
vantage in turning power over to the state 
when the people who exercise that power 
are going to be the same people who in 
their home towns and counties do not care 
about libraries. He believed that we 
should have to start things from the bottom 
and do an enormous amount of missionary 
work. 

Charles H. Compton said he agreed with 
Dr. Bostwick, but that the adoption of the 
principle under discussion would not in any 
way affect the need for a great deal of 
publicity. He added: 

“We have had federal aid for perhaps 
one hundred years; it has been increasing, 
A few years ago many social workers were 
utterly opposed to federal aid for relief; 
they called it a dole. Now we have it and 
recognize that we must have it. I do not 
believe that federal aid for relief is any 
more important than federal aid for li- 
braries. I for one believe that libraries 
are essential, and I am surprised that any- 
one in the Association would not admit it. 
I do agree with Mr. Sherman that this is 
not going to happen soon, but if we as an 
Association should take some definite action 
along these lines it will happen more quickly 
than if we simply talk about rugged in- 
dividualism.” 

Mr. Tolman called attention to the fact 
that this is not an issue between state aid 
and no state aid; that it is an issue between 
state aid such as we have known in the 
past and a plan which makes the state re- 
sponsible for the minimum program for 
libraries. State financing on any such basis 
would lead to state control and to the trans- 
ferring of the obligation to support libra- 
ries from the local community to the state. 

Louis J. Bailey: “I feel that this is not a 
theory but a condition. Tax organizations 
demand reductions of the local burden on 
property. Maximum tax limits have been 
enacted. Under these conditions libraries 
have been reduced at least 50 per cent as 
an average. Our committee on legislation 
is considering this matter and trying to 
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evolve some form of state aid for the sup- 
port of our libraries, similar to that now 
provided for schools. The state general 
fund is supporting teachers to the extent 
of $600 a year. I feel that the adoption of 
4 measure of this sort by the American 
Library Association would help. We are 
going to do the best we can with or with- 
out your assistance.” 

Miss Countryman announced that out of 
deference to Mr. Tolman’s request no vote 
would be taken on the adoption of this para- 
graph. She then directed attention to the 
paragraph which begins: “The library is an 
agency for education, culture, scholarship, 
and recreation.” (August Bulletin, page 
455.) This paragraph was adopted. 

It was stated that the informal planning 
group which met on the previous Saturday 
recommended the addition to the section on 
school libraries (August Bulletin, pages 
456-57) of a paragraph indorsing state sup- 
port but that the suggested paragraph had 
not yet been phrased. In response to in- 
quiry, Anna Clark Kennedy, chairman of 
the School Libraries Section, offered to at- 
tempt to phrase the paragraph if the Coun- 
cil wished. 

Mary U. Rothrock: “TI think we are get- 
ting off on the wrong foot when we allow 
ourselves to break this proposed national 
plan up into sections and ask groups to pass 
upon each. If this has any value at all it 
is as a national and not as a sectional point 
of view. Many members of the League of 
Library Commissions are present this morn- 
ing) Many were present during the Satur- 
day discussion and I did not hear any sug- 
gestion then that they be allowed time for 
further consideration. It hardly seems to 
me that the members of any special group 
would want the opportunity to make recom- 
mendations for their own section rather 
than to participate in a discussion from 
the standpoint of the profession as a whole. 
I would like to say this, too. It has been 
very enjoyable to me to observe how New 
York State is sold on the idea of states’ 
tights and local independence. Seventy 
years ago some of us felt that way and at 
that time New York did not.” 

Mr. Sherman said that because some 
Were finding fault with certain portions of 


the plan no one should think that they 
have anything but respect and admiration 
for the work which has been done. 

Chalmers Hadley thought it would be a 
mistake to ask for a vote at this time on 
any of these sections. “I believe with the 
Planning Board,” he added, “that it is right 
to sense the trends in government but I do 
not believe it is wise to ask the Associa- 
tion to vote at this conference on such 
fundamentally different, and sometimes rad- 
ical, changes as have been proposed.” 

Harriet E. Howe argued for action at 
this conference so that state planning boards 
looking to coming legislative sessions might 
have the advice of the Council. 

The principle of state aid for school li- 
braries was approved by formal vote. 

The paragraph beginning “The federal 
government should recognize, etc.” (Aug- 
ust Bulletin, page 457) was presented for 
consideration. Mr. Van Hoesen thought 
that if the paragraph were adopted in its 
present form governmental authorities 
would assume that privately endowed insti- 
tutions were excepted. Mr. Milam ex- 
plained that it was not the opinion of the 
committee that any kind of institution was 
excluded, that if federal aid were to come 
it would do so through new legislation, and 
that such legislation would presumably 
specify the way in which funds were to be 
used. This paragraph was adopted. 

The paragraph beginning “Certification of 
librarians, etc.” (August Bulletin, page 459), 
was presented and adopted. The four para- 
graphs under “The State’s Responsibility” 
(August Bulletin, page 456), were presented 
and referred to the League of Library Com- 
missions for recommendations. 

The first paragraph under the subhead, 
“Public Libraries” (August Bulletin, page 
456), was read and adopted. The last two 
paragraphs under “Public Libraries” and 
the first sentence under “School Libraries” 
were read and adopted. 

The paragraph beginning “University and 
other libraries, etc.,” third paragraph under 
“University and College Libraries” (Au- 
gust Bulletin, page 457) was read and 
adopted. 

The first, third and fourth paragraphs 
under “National Responsibilities” (August 
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Bulletin, page 457), were presented for con- 
sideration. After some discussion of the 
wording of the latter half of the first para- 
graph and slight revisions of the third para- 
graph, this portion of the statement was 
adopted with the understanding that the 
latter half of the first paragraph was to be 
reworded by the Executive Board. 

The section on “The Library and Its 
Public’ (August Bulletin, pages 459-60) 
was submitted and after some discussion as 
to phraseology was adopted. 

The statements under “Library Re- 
search—Study of Readers,” and “Library 
Planning Committees” (August Bulletin, 
page 460), were then submitted and adopted, 
the latter to be revised in phraseology to 
provide for cooperation of state library 
agencies with state planning committees. 

Dr. Wilson moved that the Executive 
Board be given power to state the objec- 
tives which the Council had not been able 
to consider, to rearrange the paragraphs 
adopted in such form as seemed advisable to 
the Executive Board for presentation to the 
public, and to take such steps in line with 
approved policy of the Association as will 
make the planning program effective. 
Samuel H. Ranck requested that the ob- 
jectives be presented at the Saturday meet- 
ing of the Council for consideration, and 
the motion was adopted with that under- 
standing. 


ScHEMES OF LipRARY SERVICE 


Josephine Adams Rathbone, chairman, 
presented the report of the Committee on 
Schemes of Library Service (see Annual 
Reports, page 353) and on the motion of 
Mr. Compton, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

“Whereas, The Committee on Schemes 
of Library Service has presented a valu- 
able report for consideration and action, 
which report it is convinced will need con- 
stant revision and adaptation to changing 
conditions, and 

“Whereas, The committee asks that it 
be discharged and its work assumed by 
some other agency, now therefore be it 

“Resolved, 1. That the report of the Com- 
mittee on Schemes of Library Service be 
adopted as a report of progress; 


“2. That, as it has requested, the com. 
mittee be discharged; 

“3. That its former functions be assigned 
to the Committee on Salaries and Employ. 
ment to carry out; 

“4. That the Association express its ap- 
preciation of the difficult and important 
piece of work the Committee on Schemes 
of Library Service has accomplished; 

“5. That the recent action of the Execu- 
tive Board in adding an assistant in charge 
of statistics to headquarters staff be en- 
thusiastically approved; and 

“6. That in view of the unavoidable em- 
phasis on finances in library administration 
today, the value of balanced salary scales, 
of proportionate costs of staff in various de- 
partments, and of unit costs in all other 
types of library service, the work of the 
present statistical assistant should be en- 
larged to a department of research and 
statistics of the A. L. A.” 


More ApEQuaTe Book Funps 


The following statement, presented 
by Franklin F. Hopper, chairman, Board on 
the Library and Adult Education, was 
adopted: 

“A serious shortage of books exists in 
public libraries everywhere, due to increased 
demand and decreased income during the 
last four years. Former book stocks are 
worn out, new books cannot be purchased; 
thus the library has lost in part ability to 
keep its readers in touch with current de- 
velopments and is not now rendering its 
full contribution to national recovery. 

“Trustees of every library are asked by 
the Council of the American Library Asso- 
ciation to call this acute situation to the 
attention of appropriating bodies and urge 
more adequate funds for books. 

“Such an increase in book funds should 
not be made at the expense of personnel 
equally necessary for effective service.” 


Work RELIEF PROJECTS 


Clarence B. Lester, chairman, Library 
Extension Board, presented the following 
statement, which was adopted: 

“It is the opinion of the Council of the 
American Library Association in session at 
Montreal, June 25, 1934, that many work 
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relief projects of a highly desirable and use- 
ful type can be set up in libraries to utilize 
efiectively the services of educated and 
trained persons from many professions, in- 
duding librarians now unemployed and with- 
out adequate means of subsistence. Li- 
braries generally have demonstrated that 
they can conduct and supervise work relief 
projects with effectiveness. 

“These workers can be utilized in libra- 
ries in such capacities as: 

“1, Surveyors of library facilities and 
needs. 

“a, State-wide, under the direction of 
state library planning committees and in co- 
operation with state planning boards; 

“bh, In metropolitan areas, counties, and 
other regions under similar direction. 

“2, District or neighborhood representa- 
tives of the library, who will establish con- 
tacts with individuals and groups, with and 
through schools and other community insti- 
tutions, and who will introduce and extend 
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library service into sections not adequately 
served under present conditions. 

“3. Assistants within the library to pre- 
pare book lists and indexes, collect and 
arrange pamphlets, government documents, 
and other materials, particularly in tech- 
nical and special fields, and in many similar 
ways add to existing library facilities. 

“4. Advisers and leaders of study and 
discussion groups with the general objec- 
tive of increasing the educational value of 
the library’s services. 

“5. Statistical workers to study financial, 
loan, and other records in order to assemble 
information needed in planning more eco- 
nomical and efficient service. 

“In view of the opportunities libraries 
offer for the profitable employment of many 
skilled professional workers, the Council 
urges that the services of greater numbers 
of the more able professional workers be 
made available, even if they are not com- 
pletely destitute.” 


SECOND SESSION 


The second session of the Council was 
held Saturday, June 30, President Country- 
man presiding. 

William Warner Bishop summarized the 
report on research by the United States 
Bureau of Standards on the “Preservation 
of Records in Libraries” (printed as Bureau 
of Standards’ Miscellaneous publication no. 
144), and presented the following resolution 
which the Council adopted: 

“Resolved, That the Council has followed 
with keen interest the published results of 
the studies on the preservation of books and 
records made by the Bureau of Standards 
under a grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion and the guidance of a committee of the 
National Research Council, and further, 

“That it is plain that further studies in 
this same important field are highly desir- 
able and of pressing necessity, therefore the 
Council expresses its warm thanks to the 
Carnegie Corporation, to the Bureau of 
Standards, and the National Research Coun- 
cil for the work already done and urges a 


further grant for the continuance of these 
studies.” 


NATIONAL PLANNING 

President Countryman directed that items 
on planning deferred from the preceding 
Council session be brought up for discus- 
sion. 

The paragraph beginning “In order to 
provide, etc.” (August Bulletin, page 456) 
was submitted and it was moved and sec- 
onded that this paragraph be adopted. 

Frank L. Tolman stated that the League 
of Library Commissions voted, in its meet- 
ing, to support this section. Clarence E. 
Sherman voiced opposition to it. 

Clarence B. Lester said that this section 
was not a new matter with the Library Ex- 
tension Board. This feeling of the state’s 
relation to the support of public libraries 
has prevailed in the board for several years 
and the members are convinced that this 
statement should have their support. 

A substitute motion to postpone action on 
this section until the next meeting of the 
Council was offered and seconded. 

Chalmers Hadley felt that on such an 
important matter and one on which there 
was still such a decided difference of opin- 
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ion, the postponement of action on this sec- 
tion was advisable. 

The substitute motion prevailed. 

The amendment regarding state aid to 
school libraries was then presented as fol- 
lows: 

“State aid to school libraries has proved 
its value in a number of states. State aid 
should be greatly extended.” 

It was moved and seconded that all 
further matters relating to national plan- 
ning be deferred to the next meeting of the 
Council. 

Harold F. Brigham suggested that from 
the point of view of the southern area, par- 
ticularly, it would be most unfortunate if 
action of this nature prevailed. He said, 
“We are looking forward to a meeting in 
October when action by this Council can 
be translated into action benefiting the 
southern states, in my opinion, very 
greatly.” 

Charles H. Compton: “I feel that it 
would be good to take action at this time. 
If we are to defer it until December I think 
it would be very unfortunate for the south, 
but if we cannot agree at this time almost 
unanimously, I personally am not in favor 
of action.” 

Mr. Lester: “In various states, planning 
boards or committees are at work, spon- 
sored by the state library associations. In 
one of our discussions a statement from 
one of the western states was heard that 
the section on school libraries, particularly, 
would be of great assistance in work in that 
state. I feel it would be wise to act now on 
matters on which we are agreed.” 

Mary U. Rothrock stated that some had 
been there since the preceding Saturday con- 
sidering matters relating to planning, and 
some had been thinking over and discussing 
these matters even before they came. 
Therefore, being so near a point where ac- 
tion could be taken, it would be a pity to 
lose the unity of thought, the consistency 
of the discussion, by postponing it several 
months. The effect would not be confined 
to the southern states. 

Mr. Sherman: “We apparently have been 
able to agree, we did last Monday, on a 
number of important principles. It seems 
to me that we will have lost a lot of valu- 


able time if we leave this meeting and go 
through all this business again some other 
time.” 

A substitute motion was offered: that the 
A. L. A. Council indorse a program of na- 
tional planning for library service and that 
further applications of it be given detailed 
consideration in the several states and state 
associations. This motion failed for want 
of a second. 

The vote was taken on the original mo- 
tion to postpone and failed to pass. 

The amendment regarding state aid to 
school libraries was adopted. 

The section, “The State’s Responsibility,” 
(August Bulletin, page 456) was brought 
up for discussion. 

At this point James I. Wyer read the 
following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the National Associa- 
tion of State Libraries requests that in the 
future its president be named a member of 
any committee appointed to consider the de- 
velopment of state libraries.” 

This resolution was referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Board. 

Because of the close relationship of para- 
graph one under “The State’s Responsibil- 
ity” beginning, “For libraries, as for schools, 
etc.” (August Bulletin, page 456), with the 
paragraph beginning, “In order to provide, 
etc.” (August Bulletin, page 456), it was 
voted to postpone action on this paragraph 
until the next Council meeting. The other 
three paragraphs under this section were 
adopted. There was then a motion to adopt 
the first paragraph under “The State’s Re- 
sponsibility ;” this motion, however, failed to 
pass. 

It was moved and seconded that the “Li- 
brary Objectives” (August Bulletin, pages 
454-55) be adopted and, after the reading 
of this section, the motion was passed. 

Samuel H. Ranck and James I. Wyer 
praised this statement. 

It was voted that the Council encourage 
all state and regional associations having 
meetings during the next several months to 
give consideration to questions raised by 
the Notes for a national plan for libraries, 
and particularly to those parts of the state- 
ment which have been adopted by the 
Council. 
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Book Buy1inc COMMITTEE 


Carl L. Cannon, chairman of the Book 
Buying Committee, reported on the status 
of the codes for publishers and booksellers. 
He stated that the jobbers come under a 
general wholesale code, the publishers under 
codes of their own, and the retail book- 
sellers also under a special code. It is the 
last which particularly affects libraries. The 
Booksellers Code Authority, he said, has 
power to fix a scale of discounts which 
would be applicable to all library orders 
when such scales had been approved by the 
NRA administrator. ‘The efforts of the 
Book Buying Committee during the year 
were to prevent anything being written into 
the code which would hamper or restrict 
libraries in their purchasing power. 

Matthew S. Dudgeon called attention to 
the fact that if no further steps are taken 
libraries are in the position which they were 
in before the code was adopted; they are 
free to buy where they will and to get such 
discounts as competitive bidding makes pos- 
sible. 

The secretary stated that the Executive 
Board and the Book Buying Committee had 
been very active during the year watching 
the development of the codes, attending 
committee meetings in Washington, and 
carrying on correspondence. He suggested 
as needed for the future: (1) almost con- 
tinuous negotiations between the Book Buy- 
ing Committee and the code authorities of 
the booksellers’ and publishers’ codes, the 
general retail code, and the general whole- 
sale code; (2) some communication to or 
understanding with the NRA administrator 
to the effect that no price fixing or discount 
fixing of any kind affecting libraries should 
be approved until librarians have had an op- 
portunity to present their side of the ques- 
tin; and (3) similar relations with the 
Consumers Advisory Board. 

It was generally understood that the 
argument for discount limitation was that 
the bookstore is not now able to sustain it- 
self and that library purchases would help 
to keep bookstores in existence. Mr. Sher- 
man suggested that it might not be quite 
satisfactory to have a half-starved public 


library come to the help of a half-starved 
bookstore. 
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It was voted that the Executive Board 
and the Book Buying Committee be author- 
ized and instructed to resist any downward 
changes in the discounts now enjoyed by or 
allowed to libraries of all kinds; to resist 
any changes in the methods of library buy- 
ing which would restrict the normal pur- 
chases of libraries; and to be generally watch- 
ful of the interests of libraries in all mat- 
ters affecting book purchases. 

It was voted that a communication be 
sent to libraries which may be affected ad- 
versely by any revision of discounts under 
the booksellers’ code, calling upon them to 
register their protests in the most emphatic 
manner and indicating to what authorities 
such protests should be directed. 


BooKBINDING SPECIFICATIONS 


Bessie H. Carrick, chairman of the Book- 
binding Committee, presented the specifica- 
tions for library book binders as revised and 
changed. 

The primary purposes of the specifications 
are: (1) to assure the best possible work- 
manship and materials in library bindings, 
and (2) to insure library binders against 
unfair competition. 

The National Code Authority intends to 
fulfil the responsibility for high standards 
in transactions between libraries and library 
binders, and the librarian can be sure of 
high quality binding if close codperation is 
maintained with the code authority. 

The following procedure is suggested in 
order to insure enforcement: 

1. A joint standing committee of libra- 
rians and library binders should be appointed 
by the A. L. A. and the Book Manufactur- 
ing Industry for continuous codperation on 
the enforcement of the specifications and such 
other matters as may arise, requiring co- 
operation and the mutual interchange of 
experience. 

2. Specifications and explanatory letter to 
be sent to all A. L. A. members. 

3. Make the specifications a part of any 
contractual arrangement with a library 
binder. 

4. Librarians to insist that binders offering 
to do work show official National Code Au- 
thority certificate. 

5. Send complaints to A. L. A. Head- 
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quarters, when it is felt the specifications 
have not been fulfilled, these to be trans- 
mitted to the authority for investigation 
and action. 

6. Laboratory tests and expert investiga- 
tion of workmanship to be made by the code 
authority to determine validity of the com- 
plaints. 

7. Report to be made to the complainant 
after disposition of each case, and if a viola- 
tion has been found, proper code action in- 
stituted. 

Secretary Milam raised the question as to 
whether the A. L. A. could withdraw from 
the code, if it were found to be unsatisfac- 
tory, once the A. L. A. had accepted it. 

Miss Carrick stated that the code author- 
ity assured her of being able to arrange a 
meeting with the A. L. A., at any time, 
for amendments or changes. 

It was voted that the report of the Book- 
binding Committee be accepted. 

It was also voted that the specifications be 
adopted and that the Executive Board be 
authorized to withhold filing of the speci- 
fications until assured that they will be ac- 
cepted with the reservation that the Amer- 
ican Library Association will be permitted 
on its own initiative to propose amendments 
and/or withdraw its approval. 

The specifications are printed in full be- 
low: 


MINIMUM SPECIFICATIONS FOR Class “A” 
LisraAry BINDING 


SECTION I. REBINDING BOOKS 


1. Preparation for Sewing 

All books must be carefully collated be- 
fore taken apart to detect any missing or 
damaged leaves or any peculiarities of paper 
or construction that make rebinding inad- 
visable. 

All tears shall be mended through print 
with Japanese tissue, or onion skin bond, 
and all tears in margins with bond paper 
of suitable weight. 

All double leaves, maps, or inserts shall 
be set out with strips of bond paper, or 
equal. 

Books unsuited for oversewing shall be 
prepared and reinforced for sewing through 
their folded sections. 


2. Removing Backs 


For books that are to be oversewed, folds 
on the back must be sanded off with a sand 
wheel, or removed by taking a very narrow 
trim, not more than 7 inch, so as to leave all 
back margin possible. 


3. Dividing into Sections 


Books that are to be oversewed shall be 
divided into uniform sections, each section 
not to exceed .050 inch in thickness, except 
flexible pulpy paper which may be in thicker 
sections not to exceed .065 inch each. 

All sections of books in which paper js 
moderately stiff are to be scored before sew- 
ing. (Extra stiff papers unless hinged must 
not be oversewed, but may usually be sewed 
through their folded sections after necessary 
reinforcement of folds.) 


4. End Papers 


Must have either concealed or visible 
cloth joints of muslin (or equal material) 
so constructed that the sewing will go 
through the muslin the same as through the 
sections of the book. 


5. Sewing 


Most books having proper inner margins 
and suitable paper shall be sewed with thread 
by oversewing method, either by machine or 
by hand. If sewed by machine, all sections 
must be pasted. No oversewing shall ex- 
tend more than ;% inch in from the back edge 
of the volume, and no nearer to the head 
and tail of the book than 4 inch. 

An exception may be made of certain 
books (as little folks’ picture books, music, 
certain art books, and some _ reference 
books), which shall be bench-sewed through 
their folded sections. When such bench 
sewing is used, weak folds of sections must 
be reinforced with strips of bond paper; 
sewing to be done on three or more tapes of 
cords, with linen thread, usually one-on. 


6. Trimming 

All books are to be trimmed as slightly 
as possible (or untrimmed if so instructed). 
7. Edges 


Edges shall be sprinkled, stained, or left 
plain, as instructed. 
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8. Gluing, Rounding, Backing, and Lining 


Backs of books shall be glued with ap- 
proved flexible glue, well rounded and 
backed, and lined with approved lining 
fabric extending to within 2? inch of head 
and tail of books, and well onto each end 
sheet (approximately 14 inch). 


g. Covers 


Covers must be made of heavy weight 
buckram or drill base pyroxylin coated ma- 
terial at least equal to the standards set 
forth in section 3 of these specifications. 

Covers must be made over hard rolled 
binders board, with uniform squares, in a 
neat and workmanlike manner. Binders 
board to be suited in thickness to size and 
weight of the book. 

The turn-in of pyroxylin coated materials 
shall be properly treated prior to pasting 
end sheets, so as to assure firm adhesion. 


10. Casing in 


Books shall be cased in with Glycol paste, 
or equal, and pressed between metal-edged 
boards until thoroughly dry. 


11. Lettering 


Lettering shall be done after proper siz- 
ing (never with powder), in clear type of 
a size appropriate to the book, in style 
and position as instructed, using X.X.D. 23 
carat gold deeply impressed to insure long 
adhesion to the cover; or at the option of 
the library, in approved colored foils or inks. 


12. Waterproofing 


All books shall be sprayed or treated with 
a preservative lacquer evenly applied over 
their lettered backs. 


13. Inspection 


All books shall be carefully opened and 
critically inspected for defects in binding or 
corrections in lettering. 


SECTION 2. 


BINDING MAGAZINES 


For the purpose of classification, all actual 
magazines, all publications issued serially, 
and all other volumes of comparable intri- 
cacy as to their binding shall be classified as 


magazines. Newspapers are as indicated by 
this term. 
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1. Mending and Collating 


Volumes shall be made up complete as 
to pagination, title page, and index, and all 
incomplete or defective volumes reported. 

Inclusion or omission of covers, advertis- 
ing, and so forth, shall be handled in accord- 
ance with instructions. 

All double leaves, inserts, and folded 
sheets shall be set out with strips of bond 
paper. 

Volumes unsuited for oversewing shall be 
prepared and reinforced for sewing through 
their folded sections. 


2. Removing Backs 


For magazines that are to be oversewed, 
folds on the back must be sanded off with 
a sand wheel or removed by taking a very 
narrow trim, not more than ; inch, so as 
to leave all back margin possible. 

Magazines that come wire-stitched in 
bulky “saddle” style, and which have ex- 
cessively narrow inner margins, must be 
split with a knife by hand (instead of 
being sanded or cut off) by way of prepar- 
ing them for oversewing. 


3. Dividing into Sections 


Magazines that are to be oversewed shall 
be divided into uniform sections, each sec- 
tion not to exceed .050 inch in ‘thickness, 
except flexible pulpy paper which may be in 
thicker sections not to exceed .065 inch 
each. 

All sections of magazines in which paper 
is moderately stiff are to be scored before 
sewing. (Extra stiff papers unless hinged 
must not be oversewed, but may be sewed 
through folded sections after necessary re- 
inforcement of folds.) 


4. End Papers 


Must have either concealed or visible 
cloth joints of muslin (or equal material) 
so constructed that the sewing shall go 
through the muslin the same as through the 
sections of the book. 


5. Sewing 


Most magazines having proper inner mar- 
gins and suitable paper shall be sewed with 
thread by oversewing method, either by 
machine or by hand. No oversewing shall 
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extend more than ¥; inch in from the back 
edge of the volume and no nearer head and 
tail than 4 inch. 

An exception may be made of certain 
periodicals which because of narrow mar- 
gins, or for flat opening, shall be bench- 
sewed through the folded sections. When 
such bench-sewing is used, all weak folds 
must be reinforced with strips of bond 
paper, loose leaves hinged in, and the sec- 
tions sewed on four tapes or cords (or more, 
according to height of volume), with linen 
thread, usually one-on. 

Newspapers must be oversewed, and not 
sewed by stabbing or equivalent methods. 


6. Trimming 


Trimming must be to sample, or recorded 
size, where instructed; otherwise as slightly 
as possible. 


7. Edges 


Edges shall be sprinkled, stained, or left 
plain, as instructed. 


8. Gluing, Rounding, Backing, and Lining 


Backs of magazine shall be glued with 
approved flexible glue, well rounded and 
backed, and lined with approved lining fabric 
extending to within + inch of head and 
tail of volume, and well onto each end 
sheet (approximately 14 inch). Heavy and 
large volumes must be reinforced with tough 
back lining paper upon the fabric lining. 


g. Covers 


Covers must be made of heavy weight 
buckram or sateen base pyroxylin coated 
material at least equal to the standards 
set forth in section 3 of these specifications. 

Covers must be made over hard rolled 
binders board, with uniform squares, in a 
neat and workmanlike manner. Binders 
boards to be suited in thickness to size and 
weight of the magazine. 

The turn-in of pyroxylin coated materials 
shall be well treated prior to pasting end 
sheets, so as to assure firm adhesion. 


10. Casing in 


Magazines shall be cased in with Glycol 
paste, or equal, and pressed between metal- 
edged boards until thoroughly dry. 
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11. Lettering 


Lettering shall be done after proper giz. 
ing (never with powder), using style of 
type and position indicated by a sample or 
rub-off, or in accordance with standardized 
patterns. xX. X. D. 23 carat gold deeply 
impressed to insure long adhesion to the 
cover, shall be used; or at the option of 
the library, approved colored foils or inks 
may be used. 

Binders must keep necessary records by 
which uniformity of sets may be maintained, 


12. Waterproofing 


Magazine volumes shall be sprayed or | 


treated with a preservative lacquer evenly 
applied over their lettered backs. 


13. Inspection 


All magazine volumes shall be carefully 


— 


opened and critically inspected for defects | 


in binding or corrections in lettering. 


SECTION 3. 
1. Thread 


When used for machine oversewing, must 
be at least equal to the standard recom- 
mended by the manufacturers of the ma- 
chine for its proper operation. 

Thread for hand sewing must be linen. 


APPROVED MATERIALS 


2. Boards 


At least equal to the specifications set up 
for solid binders board by the United States 
Bureau of Standards. Thicknesses between 
.060 inch and .100 inch adapted to size and 
weight of volume bound. 


3. Buckram 


Equal to the government specifications 
for heavy weight buckram which are as fol- 
lows: 

Fabric shall be made of cotton thor- 
oughly cleaned and free from waste. It 
shall be evenly woven and free from an ex- 
cessive number of imperfections of manu- 
facture. 

Weight of finished cloth shall be 10 
ounces per square yard. 

Weight of base cloth shall be 8 ounces 
per square yard. 


Thread count, threads per inch shall be: 
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warp, not less than go; filling, not less than 


24 ‘ 

Tensile strength, strip method: warp, not 
less than 120 pounds; filling, not less than 
6s pounds. 

The following brands which have been 
tested and conform to these specifications 
are listed for purposes of ready identifica- 
tion and represent brands in general use. 
Any other brand will be listed by name upon 
request, provided its quality is properly 
standardized and has passed all the neces- 
sary tests of the Research Department of 
the Employing Book Binders of America: 

Holliston Mills: library buckram 

Interlaken Mills: art buckram 

Joseph D. Bancroft and Sons Company: 
buckram, legal 

Western Shade Cloth Company: federal 
buckram 

Specials Fabric Company: Saylbuck 


4. Pyroxylin Coated Cloth 
Pyroxylin coated fabrics for cover ma- 


terials must be equal in quality to the fol- 
lowing specifications: 


Drill Base 


Weight—ounces per square yard: finished 
cloth, 10; base cloth, 5.2. 

Threads per inch: warp, 62; filling, 36. 

Tensile strength—pounds per inch (strip 
method): warp, 75; filling, 43; coating per 
cent, 46. 


Sateen Base 


Weight—ounces per square yard: finished 
cloth, 12.5; base cloth, 8. 

Threads per inch: warp, 100; filling, 64. 

Tensile strength—pounds per inch (strip 
method): warp, 95; filling, 80; coating per 
cent, 37. 


5. Leather 


This must be genuine goat skin (mo- 
rocco ) or pigskin, guaranteed free from in- 
jurious acids, and skins so stamped. 


6. Back Lining 


Flannel for back lining must be napped 
on one side, have a thread count of 44 in 
the warp, 42 in the filling, and a tensile 
strength of at least 42.5. 
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7. Reinforcing Fabric 
For use on end sheets, must be equal to 
muslin that has a thread count of 85 in 


the warp, 75 in the filling, and a tensile 
strength of 51. 


8. End Papers 


Kraft paper of a subdued tint, basis 24 
by 36 sixty pound, with bursting strength on 
the Mullen tester at least 60 points. 


9. Gold 


Must be genuine x. x. p. 23 carat. (Foils 
and inks not specified, but must be such as 
will insure legible lettering during the life 
of the binding.) 


10. Glue 


For backs must be high grade flexible, 
equal to flexible glue approved by Research 


Department of Employing Bookbinders of 
America. 


11. Paste 


For casing in must be E. B. A. Glycol, 
or an equal non-warp paste. 


OTHER BUSINESS 


On recommendation of the Committee on 
Committees, the Council voted to discharge 
and discontinue the Committee on Co- 
operation with the American Society for 
Horticultural Science. 

The report from the Committee on Co- 
operation with the National Education As- 
sociation was presented and referred back 
to the committee for reconsideration and 
clarification. 

On the recommendation of the Committee 
on Chapters and Sections, the Religious 
Books Round Table was voted the status 
of a section. 

A report was received from the Joint 
Committee on Standardization of Reference 
Data for Periodicals, and was referred to 
the Executive Board for consideration. (See 
Periodicals Section, pages 645-47 for report.) 

Joseph W. Lippincott spoke briefly on 
relationships between the National Associa- 
tion of Book Publishers and the A. L. A. 

The meeting adjourned. 








SECTIONS AND ROUND TABLES 


eAdult Education Round Table 


P THE Adult Education Round Table 
was held in Windsor Hall, Thurs- 
day, June 28, John Chancellor, as- 

sistant in adult education at A. L. A. Head- 

quarters, presiding. Lyman Bryson, of the 

Des Moines Public Forums, was introduced 

(on behalf of the chairman), by Carl H. 

Milam, secretary of the A. L. A., as leader of 

a panel to discuss such topics as the follow- 

ing: 

Is the library’s accomplishment in adult 
education commensurate with the opportu- 
nity offered at the present time? 

Can libraries accomplish anything signifi- 
cant in adult education with the present 
lack of simplified or readable books and with 
insufficient funds for duplication of such 
books? 

Is the library the natural coérdinating 
center for the several adult education in- 
terests in the community? 

Should all librarians serving the public 
in consultative capacity be of readers’ ad- 
visory caliber? 

Mr. Bryson opened the discussion by in- 
troducing the following participants more 
or less in terms of the points of view he 
supposed them to represent: Harold F. 
Brigham, Public Library, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky; Jennie M. Flexner, New York Pub- 
lic Library; Carl B. Roden, Public Library, 
Chicago; A. Ruth Rutzen, Public Library, 
Detroit; Helen G. Stewart, Fraser Valley 
Demonstration, British Columbia; and 
Miriam D. Tompkins, Emory University 
Library School, Georgia. He himself as- 
sumed the role of the querulous but inter- 
ested layman who was anxious to have ex- 
plained whether the library fulfils or can 
fulfil a function in the adult education field 
which is distinct in method and results from 
that of other so-called adult education 
agencies. He asked whether the library was 
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in actuality something more than a mere 
depository for books, and whether it was 
not being pushed out of the adult educa- 
tion scene. 

Miss Flexner objected to the implication 
that the library was being pushed out of the 
adult education field by saying that it could 
not be pushed out of a position which the 
public had not yet realized it occupied, and 
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that rather than resist pressure of this sort | 


libraries should exert pressure to get into 
a position which they are so well fitted to 
occupy. 

Miss Rutzen felt that in view of the 
doubtful effectiveness of libraries as adult 
education agencies, they should develop 
a type of educational and advisory service 
that would cut both wider and deeper 
than anything they had yet achieved. In 
other words, they should retain the values 
of the personal consultation on reading 
problems, which the specialized readers’ ad- 
viser gives, but devise ways of reaching more 
than the relatively few who patronize the 
adviser—ways of spreading the valuable 
features of the advisory service throughout 
the whole adult system. 

Miss Tompkins objected to the implica- 
tion in Mr. Bryson’s question that the 
library might not be considered a full- 
fledged participant or member among the 
several adult education agencies of the com- 
munity, that it could play only a limited 
and specialized and dependent part in these 
adult education activities, that its activities 
might not be looked upon as genuinely edu- 
cational. She believed that the very nature 
of many of the accepted and understood 
functions of the library made it an educa- 
tional institution of a very important kind 
whether it received the definite label “edu- 
cational” or not. She stated that the well 
organized and active library must, by reason 
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of the educative values inherent in much of 
its reading material, be an essential part 
of the educational resources of the com- 
munity and as such cannot be “pushed from,” 
or omitted from, the educational picture 
without leaving that picture incomplete. No 
library can be thought of as carrying on 
satisfactorily and doing its full job if it 
does not take account of the educational 
activities, both formal and informal, in its 
community, building its book collection and 
its services to meet the needs created by 
these educational activities, and serving 
other needs beyond the reach and scope of 
the formal educational agencies. On the 
other hand, no community program of adult 
education can be considered completely suc- 
cessful which does not ultimately send 
its participants to the library for the 
means of continuing their own self-educa- 
tion. 

Mr. Brigham added that the educational 
service is not confined to that of the read- 
ers’ adviser, nor of any specially designated 
handful of people. It involves a variety of 
larger community services as well. He con- 
curred with Miss Rutzen in feeling that the 
single readers’ adviser serves too few people, 
and that the essential features of such serv- 
ice should be spread through the whole 
library. 

Mr. Bryson posed the question whether 
the library should overlap the other adult 
education institutions of the community or 
whether it should keep within defined 
boundaries in the educational field. 

Mr. Brigham answered that the educa- 
tional functions which the library can per- 
form are of a kind which underlie and sup- 
plement all the other types of education, 
and that for this reason the library cannot 
become separatist in attitude but must seek 
every means of joining the educational coun- 
cils of the community and adding its values 
to those of each of the other special agencies. 
The library is, in fact, the focal point of all 
those community adult educational agencies, 
formal and informal. 

Mr. Roden felt that this community 
minded attitude is all very well but that 
in addition the library has a special obliga- 
tion to develop specialized service to indi- 
viduals as a distinct library function; that 
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the regular educational agencies serve people 
in groups and classes, and that the library 
is inherently adapted to render the type of 
individualized educational service and coun- 
sel needed to balance the situation. 

Miss Flexner agreed, saying that the 
librarian-book-person relationship is basic 
and fundamental, that the library’s con- 
cern is informal rather than formal educa- 
tion, that it is a case of non-academic versus 
academic appeal. Formal education is 
forced and required; the informal and op- 
tional needs encouragement. The librarian 
as one giving encouragement naturally must 
work largely through the method of personal 
and individual contacts. 

Miss Rutzen pointed out that there was 
no real disagreement, that both sides are 
emphasizing what should be complementary 
portions of a larger program of adult educa- 
tion in libraries. Mr. Roden was concerned 
with the inside procedures necessary to such 
a program and Mr. Brigham with outside 
procedures which would make contacts for 
the inside service. 

Mr. Bryson suggested that the problem 
seemed to be whether “outside” or “inside” 
(group or individual) emphasis was most 
needed at the present time in view of the 
assumption that libraries are not completely 
effective adult education agencies. Again, 
as a layman looking on, he visualized the 
situation as comparable to that of the com- 
munity’s health service. On the one hand 
there is the city public health department 
concerned with garbage collection, sewage 
disposal, group medication—health control 
of large groups or of the community as a 
whole. It is obvious that a large share of 
individual illness can be handled by stand- 
ardized treatments which are on the whole 
quite all that is needed and which are cer- 
tainly advantageous from the point of view 
of serving more people at less cost. On the 
other hand, there are certain special and 
unusual cases that demand individual study, 
careful experimentation, and observation— 
cases that justify the maintenance of a large 
group of physicians in individual case work, 
the maintenance of clinics, and so forth. Is 
the library in a comparable position? Is 
it a public health department or a clinic? 
Does it need to give more attention to large 
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community problems of education or to in- 
dividual prescriptions? 

Miss Stewart took up the question by say- 
ing that she held to Mr. Brigham’s point 
of view. She felt that however valuable 
the individual treatment method, the only 
way libraries can hope to educate the adults 
in the great reading and non-reading public 
is through groups. She explained that by 
groups she did not mean just those gathered 
together for reading or study. Every com- 
munity has dozens of organizations, each 
with specialties important to themselves, 
which might be used as foci for further edu- 
cational efforts. She pointed out that some 
of those bodies are national or international 
in scope and that any effort through such 
organizations would have far-reaching and 
cumulative effects. She illustrated by men- 
tioning instances in the Fraser Valley of 
British Columbia: the parent-teacher as- 
sociations whose dominant interest in child 
study might be capitalized; the Imperial 
Order of the Daughters of the Empire 
whose emphasis on patriotism might be 
turned into an interest in knowing more 
about immigrant backgrounds; similarly, 
the farmers’ institutes, women’s institutes, 
milk producers’ associations, and many 
others. There would be no need to work up 
interests. They are there now, backed by 
all the force of group loyalties and enthusi- 
asms. She felt that rather than have a 
special group “contact person” on the staff, 
librarians should make it their main business 
to know their communities and to encourage 
local leadership and initiative. By such an 
approach there is the chance to reach also 
the large numbers of non-readers who can 
never be expected to do much with print. 

Mr. Bryson asked whether this attack 
on the group would be for the purpose of 
educating it. If so, would we assume an 
obligation to change the existing aims of 
the group, a need to break it up and re- 
form it according to what librarians thought 
its aims should be? For example, how 
would the library make an educational ap- 
proach to a group of Elks or Moose? 

Miss Flexner felt that we should not try 
to approach groups to change their aims but 
to broaden their existing interests. She dis- 
liked the implication that librarians feel an 
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obligation to “educate” people to a better 
point of view—from the librarians’ point of 
view. She deplored the term “adult edy. 
cation” because of this reform implication, 
We should rather think of education 4, 
“growth.” Our services should, therefore, 
be shaped to encourage growth in the ip. 
dividual. The individual cannot, she be. 
lieved, be reached and encouraged to grow 
by any attack on some artificially formed 
groups to which he may subscribe varying 
amounts of allegiance and interest. Rarely 
is there any strong common denominator of 
interest in such groups to which the library 
can tie if its ambition is to promote educa- 
tion—in the sense of growth—in the in- 
dividual. Furthermore, individuals differ 
in their interests, their backgrounds of ex- 
perience and education, their capacity to 
learn, and in many other ways that must 
be considered in any attempt to help them 
to become satisfied users of books. This 
is the fundamental reason why the library's 
service must be on the individualized basis, 
and why it must deal with the individual 
regardless of his group affiliations. 

Miss Stewart agreed that every organiza- 
tion should be approached with the object 
of helping each group to make its own con- 
tribution to the community more effective 
and perhaps with a view to enlarging that 
group’s interests, but not with the object 
of changing its aims. She believed, how- 
ever, that we should not limit our ap- 
proaches to educational groups but should 
consider also political and social groups. 
She viewed the group, or institutional unit, 
as the more important element in society. 
The group is the result of a natural sorting 
of society’s varied interests. Hence, if we 
are to deal effectively in a broad social way, 
if we are to expect any sizable results from 
our educational programs, the logical pro- 
cedure is to work with these existing ag- 
glomerations of individuals around certain 
dominant motives. We will best reach the 
individual in society through the institu- 
tions with which he voluntarily identifies 
himself. 

Mr. Bryson then defined the issue: Should 
the library aggressively go after groups with 
its offer of adult education service, Of, 
should it serve individuals who voluntarily 
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come to the library for such service? 

There were a number of contributions 
from the floor after which each of the panel 
participants was given one final opportunity 
to speak. Mr. Brigham and Mr. Roden ac- 
cepted. 

Mr. Brigham said he saw three essen- 
tials to more effective adult education serv- 
ice in the community: (1) Schools must 
produce people who are both anxious to 
read and able to read well; (2) community 
interests and agencies in adult education 
should affiliate in a community adult edu- 
cation council where joint planning, co- 
operation, and avoidance of waste effort can 
best be effected; and (3) the library should 
identify itself actively with such a com- 
munity adult education council as a means 
of making its best group contacts in local 
adult education affairs and informing itself 
promptly of emerging opportunities for serv- 
ice. 

Mr. Roden, in conclusion, thought that 
the subject was being considered from two 
different directions, both proper but appli- 
cable to differing conditions. In large areas, 
relatively unsupplied with library facilities, 
as for example, British Columbia, repre- 
sented in this discussion by Miss Stewart, 
itwas probably necessary, and certainly wise, 
to make use of all existing groups in order 
to establish contacts with individuals. The 
same might be true in smaller communities, 
where this form of approach was doubtless 
useful as a beginning. But in places where 
the public library was well established and 
serving a large constituency, it was not 
necessary to make appeals to or through 
groups in order to advertise its adult edu- 
cation opportunities and facilities. There 
were always more applicants than could be 
eficiently served. And the objective was 
still the individual and not a group; the 
essence of the library effort in this field— 
in which point it departed from the familiar 
and well established reference service that 
all libraries render—was a highly individ- 
ualized service of guidance and reading 
counsel that required more time and better 
or more specialized preparation than was 
possible in dealing with groups or with the 
patrons of a reference department. In the 
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notes for this occasion Alice M. Farquhar, 
Chicago’s readers’ adviser, points out that 
“while we (in Chicago) have always looked 
upon the Readers’ Bureau as the beginning 
of a more perfect general service, based on 
more intimate book knowledge, and while 
we think Detroit is moving in the right direc- 
tion, yet this service will always call for a 
special room for adequate interviews and 
the preparation of courses, with its own 
equipment of books and aids.” 

As for the library affiliating with other 
community organizations, such as adult edu- 
cation councils, that was, of course, the thing 
to do, and would probably be found already 
done wherever such organizations existed. 
The library was usually among the leaders 
in any such joint activities. 

Mr. Roden also wished to leave this re- 
minder with the panel participants: that, 
as they probably realized, there are many 
other factors in this consideration of greater 
effectiveness in adult education efforts, 
factors equally as important or more impor- 
tant than this one of emphasis on the group 
or individual contact. For example, there 
is the consideration of whether libraries 
should scatter their meager resources in the 
purchase of one or a few copies of a wide 
range of titles, or whether they should con- 
centrate—in non-fiction at least—on a 
smaller number of titles that best meet the 
needs of those who depend on the library 
for informal education, duplicating these 
titles heavily in order that more people 
may be effectively served and fewer turned 
away in disappointment for want of an ade- 
quate stock of the right book. 


* * * 


Following the panel discussion, a letter 
from the secretary of the Association to the 
chairman of the meeting was read as fol- 
lows: 

“May I call your attention to a matter 
so timely and important that you may want 
to discuss it at the conference, in large or 
small groups, or to include it in next year’s 
working program? 

“A conference on youth problems was 
held in Washington the first of June, under 
the auspices of the commissioner of educa- 
tion of the United States. As a result of 
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that discussion, a Continuing Commission 
on Youth Problems is to be set up. Na- 
tional agencies, such as Rotary, are con- 
centrating on the problem. Many state 
and local groups are considering it. The 
ages sixteen to twenty-five inclusive 
are being given special consideration, and 
particularly those who cannot’ con- 
tinue high school or college or find employ- 
ment. 

“Obviously, this touches libraries closely. 
President Countryman represented the 
A. L. A. at the conference in Washington 
and brought libraries into the picture. We 
hope that a librarian may be invited to 
serve on the standing commission. 

“What can the local library do to serve 
more young people, and to serve more effec- 
tively? How can it codrdinate its efforts 
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with those of other community agencies? 
How can the several library departments 
concerned (children’s or intermediate, 
readers’ advisory, lending, and so forth) 
coérdinate their efforts? 

“A. L. A. Headquarters will be glad to 
hear of concrete methods now used and of 
plans being made, and will serve as a clear. 
ing house for ideas.” 


New OFFICERS 


The following Program Committee for 
1935 was unanimously elected: Chairman, 
May Wood Wigginton, Public Library, 
Denver, Colorado; secretary, Hazel I. 
Medway, Public Library, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin; and Julia Ideson, Public Library, 
Houston, Texas. 

JoHN CHANCELLOR, Acting Secretary 


Agricultural Libraries Section 


ACDONALD College, the prin- 
| \ / | cipal agricultural college of Can- 
ada, was the meeting place of the 
Agricultural Libraries Section held Friday 
afternoon, June 29. At noon a bus called 
for the members at the Windsor Hotel and 
proceeded along the beautiful lake shore 
to Sainte Anne de Bellevue where the col- 
lege is located in grounds covering nearly 
800 acres. A luncheon provided by Mac- 
donald College was served in the large din- 
ing room. At the close of the luncheon 
Sinclair Laird, dean of the school for teach- 
ers, gave a short history of the college, 
describing briefly the functions of the three 
schools; that is, the school of agriculture, 
the school for teachers, and the school of 
household science. Dean Laird, in his con- 
cluding remarks in behalf of the college, 
extended an invitation to all present to visit 
the grounds and various buildings, calling 
special attention to the recently dedicated 
Institute of Parasitology. Ernest H. Mut- 
ton, librarian, made some brief statements 
concerning the library, following which the 
members proceeded to the main building for 
the formal program. 
Jackson E. Towne, Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing, chairman, introduced 


Professor H. S. Patton, chief of the De- 
partment of Economics, Michigan State Col- 
lege, who spoke on “National Agricultural 
Policies in the World Depression.” 

Professor Patton’s paper was sustained 
by a bibliography divided under a number of 
subjects, totaling over 150 entries. It is 
hoped that the extension service of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
or the office of experiment _ stations 
will mimeograph copies of this bibliog- 
raphy. We omit Dr. Patton’s introduc- 
tory comments on the effects of the World 
War on international agricultural trade, 
and reproduce the remainder of the paper 
in full. There would not be space for it 
in Agricultural Library Notes. 


Proressor PattTon’s Paper* 


The agricultural policies pursued by the 
various nations during the world depres- 
sion have been induced primarily by the 
drastic fall in agricultural prices. On the 
other hand the far-reaching trade restric- 
tions embodied in these national policies 
have in themselves greatly aggravated the 
decline in prices of export products. The 
particular measures resorted to by govern- 


* Abridged. 
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ments have been determined primarily by 
whether the country in question is on a food 
surplus or food deficit basis, and by whether 
it is an international creditor or debtor na- 
tion. Upon these bases four groups may 
be roughly distinguished. 

1. Food deficit and debtor nations. Here 
Germany and Austria are the most con- 
spicuous examples, with perhaps Italy and 
Czechoslovakia as more equivocal cases. 

2. Food deficit and creditor nations. 
Great Britain is the leading representative 
of this class, in which also may be included 
Japan, the Low Countries, Switzerland, 
and, in a measure, France. 

3. Food surplus and debtor nations. In 
this extensive group fall the British Do- 
minions, the Danubian countries, Russia, 
Poland, Argentina, and, in varying degree, 
most of the other Latin-American countries. 

4. Food surplus and creditor nations. 
Here the United States virtually stands by 
itself. 

Countries of the first group, having heavy 
external debt payments to meet out of the 
diminished proceeds of export sales, have 
found themselves under the necessity of 
curtailing imports to the minimum. ‘They 
have sought, therefore, not only to protect 
their own farmers against competing agri- 
cultural imports at ruinously low prices, 
but also to stimulate domestic production 
where physically possible with a view to 
minimizing external dependence and re- 
ducing their unfavorable balance of inter- 
national payments. Particularly in the case 
of Germany and Italy, military considera- 
tions have powerfully reinforced these 
economic motives for maximization of na- 
tional self-sufficiency in respect to food sup- 
plies. 

Although the creditor countries of the 
second group have not been under the same 
pressure as the debtor nations to curtail 
agricultural imports, nevertheless the great 
shrinkage in the value of their own exports 
of manufactures and the freezing of a large 
part of their credit claims abroad have com- 
pelled varying measures of restriction upon 
the more dispensable and more definitely 
competing agricultural imports. More- 
over, the governments of these countries 
have been unable to ignore the demands of 
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their own farmers for protection against 
dumping from abroad. Colonial powers in 
this group, such as the United Kingdom, 
France, and the Netherlands, have in a 
number of cases imposed or raised duties 
on agricultural commodities from foreign 
countries as a basis for enlarged preference 
toward their colonies or dominions. 

The agricultural exporting and debtor 
countries of the third group were the first 
to be affected by the world depression. 
Reference has already been made to the 
accumulating world stocks of agricultural 
staples and the weakening of their prices 
which occurred after 1925. The subsidence, 
toward the end of 1928, of the great 
post-war international capital movement 
made it no longer possible for these agricul- 
tural borrowing nations to meet their ris- 
ing annual external debt payments out of 
the proceeds of new loans. Under the cir- 
cumstances, these countries found it neces- 
sary to impose heavy restrictions upon im- 
ports of manufactures (thus reacting ad- 
versely upon the industrial, creditor na- 
tions) and to force exports of their surplus 
primary products for what they would fetch 
on already overstocked world markets. The 
measures resorted to by such governments 
on behalf of their agricultural interests took 
the form, not so much of higher restrictions 
on agricultural imports (since they had 
little to fear in this respect), as of various 
devices for bonusing exports and for raising 
domestic prices above international levels. 

As indicated above, the situation of the 
United States has been somewhat unique. 
Traditionally a major agricultural export- 
ing nation, it had, through the circumstances 
of the World War and its aftermath, found 
itself suddenly converted from the status 
of a debtor nation on capital account to the 
position of the world’s principal creditor 
country. As Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 
lace has stated it: “We went into the 
World War owing other nations 200 mil- 
lion dollars annually on interest account, 
and came out with other nations owing us 
500 millions annually.” So long as Ameri- 
can bankers continued to buy foreign capital 
issues and extend credits abroad on a vast 
scale during the twenties it was possible to 
maintain American agricultural exports in 
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large volume, and for the country to show 
a favorable balance of trade. When the 
dwindling of this capital stream after 1928 
was accompanied, however, by the raising of 
the United States tariff in 1930 to a peak 
level, foreign capacity to pay debts and to 
continue purchases of American export goods 
became inevitably impaired. The United 
States thus found itself confronted by a 
baffling dilemma. Its interests both as a 
creditor and an agricultural exporting nation 
dictated a low tariff policy. On the other 
hand the interests of industries and branches 
of agriculture dependent on the tariff de- 
manded full protection of the home market. 
As a matter of fact, the United States has 
combined the protective policy of debtor 
nations with various measures for raising 
prices and incomes for that substantial sec- 
tion of the population who have been ac- 
customed to growing cotton, wheat, tobacco, 
hogs, et cetera, for the foreign as well as 
the domestic market. 

Bearing in mind the nature of the situa- 
tions confronting these various groups of 
countries we may note briefly some of the 
characteristic measures which have been 
resorted to by governments with a view: 

a. To restricting agricultural imports and 
stimulating consumption of home grown 
produce; 

b. To stimulating agricultural exports 
and increasing returns to exporters; 

c. To adjusting production and exports to 
prospective home and foreign demands. 

The first applies particularly to food deficit 
countries of the first two groups, the second 
and third primarily to exporting countries 
of the third and fourth groups. 


Import Quotas 


While the raising of tariff rates and the 
imposition of new duties have been generally 
resorted to during the depression by all 
countries seeking to protect domestic pro- 
ducers against falling prices and to regulate 
their international balance of payments, a 
more effective instrument has been discov- 
ered in the form of import quotas. Even 
very high tariff duties may fail to prevent 
large inflows where foreign exporters are 
willing or desperate enough to absorb the 
duty themselves, or where their currencies 
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are heavily depreciated on the foreign ex. 
changes. Under the import quota plan, 
however, definite quantitative limits are 
established for the admission of designated 
products during a stated period. France 
and Germany were the first countries to 
apply this device, commencing in 1929. Its 
use, however, has now become quite general 
throughout Europe, and Congress has re- 
cently authorized an import quota scheme 
with respect to the admission of cane sugar 
into continental United States. 

In determining the size of the import 
quota for a given product covering a given 
period, the administrative authorities take 
into consideration the size of existing domes- 
tic stocks of the commodity, the prospective 
volume of current home production, and the 
anticipated domestic consumption at the 
price which it is sought to maintain. The 
intent is to adjust imports to the calculated 
difference between consumption and produc- 
tion within the country. In the case of 
grains, countries like France, Germany, and 
Italy generally follow the practice of setting 
import quotas at very low levels while home 
harvests are being marketed, and of gradu- 
ally raising them as stocks become depleted 
in the months preceding the new harvest. 
Since the wheats grown in western and cen- 
tral Europe are mostly soft winter varieties, 
it has been customary for millers to blend 
imported hard wheats of high protein con- 
tent in producing flour for bread making 
purposes. Under the stress of emergency, 
however, continental governments have dic- 
tated that the interests of consumers should 
be subordinated to those of domestic pro- 
ducers and of national self-sufficiency. 
Thus a system of milling quotas has been 
established, under which the maximum pro- 
portion of imported wheat which millers 
may blend with domestic wheat is periodi- 
cally adjusted. In Germany this has ranged 
from 60 to 3 per cent; in France from 50 to 
o per cent. When Germany had a large rye 
crop in 1930 bakers were required to use 30 
per cent of rye flour with wheat flour in 
bread making. 

In many cases licenses to import certain 
products, or their admission at other than 
prohibitive rates of duty, are made condi- 
tional on the use or purchase by the importer 
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of “linked” proportions of designated domes- 
tic commodities of which a surplus exists. 
Thus in Germany the obtaining by livestock 
and poultry feeders of imported feed barley 
or corn has at times been made conditional 
on the purchase of designated quantities of 
domestic rye or potato flour. In Czecho- 
slovakia, Germany, and elsewhere, an arti- 
fcial market for potatoes has been created 
by requiring that motor fuel must contain 
a designated percentage of alcohol in com- 
bination with imported gasoline. 

The system of import quotas has been 
used not merely as a means of stabilizing 
prices and protecting home markets for do- 
mestic farmers, but also as an instrument 
of commercial bargaining. Since import 
quotas for any specified product are gen- 
erally expressed as a certain percentage of 
the quantity imported during a designated 
base period, it is possible to select such a 
base period or so to classify the product 
that the resulting allotments or contingents 
to individual exporting countries will be 
extremely limited for a nation which unduly 
restricts the exports of the first, and will 
favor a country which is a good customer 
or which is prepared to make concessions. 
In other cases national import quotas may 
be established in accordance with definite 
treaties or agreements. The outstanding ex- 
ponent of this policy is Great Britain. In 
the five-year trade pacts which she entered 
into with her dominions at the Ottawa Con- 
ference in 1932, as a means of obtaining 
empire concessions for her exports oi manu- 
factures, she not only granted tariff prefer- 
ences on imports from dominions, but also 
extended preferential import quotas on 
products which she chose to retain on the 
free list, such as meats. Thus Canada was 
given free entry for 280,000,000 pounds of 
ham and bacon, regardless of what restric- 
tions might be placed upon imports from 
all other areas. Since the Ottawa Confer- 
ence, Great Britain has, by agreement with 
exporting countries, or by regulations of the 
ministry of agriculture, placed frozen and 
chilled beef, mutton, and pig meat upon a 
comprehensive import quota basis. Under 
the new pig industry plan total imports are 
adjusted to the difference between estimated 
domestic consumption and the quantity of 
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domestic slaughter in accordance with de- 
livery contracts between home producers and 
curers. In the allotment of imports of 
meats, first preference is given to the do- 
minions, second preference to countries like 
Argentina and Denmark which have made 
trade concessions to Great Britain under 
recent agreements, and the balance is dis- 
tributed among other countries in propor- 
tion to their exports in previous years. 
Another interesting example of England’s 
depression-born bargaining policy is found 
in the pact with Denmark last year whereby 
the former agreed to take 62 per cent of 
its bacon imports from the latter, in return 
for Denmark’s undertaking to purchase 80 
per cent of its coal imports from Great 
Britain. 


Import Monopolies 


An even more concentrated form of con- 
trol than the use of import quotas and 
licenses is to be found in the establishment 
in certain countries of governmental or 
quasi-governmental import monopolies or 
boards for designated agricultural products. 
The creation of import boards for wheat 
and flour, meats, dairy products, et cetera, 
was seriously considered by Ramsay Mac- 
Donald’s second labor government as an 
alternative to agricultural tariffs. Such a 
system, it was argued, would not only pro- 
tect British farmers against foreign dump- 
ing, but would also benefit British consumers 
through the economies of mass purchasing 
and less circuitous distribution. The huge 
purchasing power vested in such boards 
might also be applied as a gentle bargaining 
device for securing more favorable treat- 
ment of British manufactures in food- 
exporting countries. While the national 
government of Great Britain has preferred 
to experiment with regulating boards rather 
than import trading boards, the Scandinavian 
countries of Norway and Sweden have been 
actually carrying out the British Labor 
Party’s policy with respect to grain. The 
former country has maintained practically 
ever since the war a state grain monopoly. 
Under the law of 1926 the state grain office 
has the exclusive right both to import wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, and their milling products, 
and to purchase and resell domestic grain. 
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Norwegian farmers are guaranteed world 
prices for their entire crops, imports being 
adjusted to the extent of the domestic de- 
ficiency, and allotted to millers in a definite 
ratio to their purchases of domestic grain 
from the monopoly. Under the Swedish 
law of 1931 the sole legal right to import 
wheat and rye is given to a statutory as- 
sociation of Swedish flour millers on condi- 
tion that any stocks of domestic wheat and rye 
remaining unsold by June first shall be pur- 
chased by the mills before the new harvest 
at prices fixed in advance by the government. 
Switzerland also maintained a state grain 
monopoly from 1915 to 1929. While the 
state grain office no longer exercises a monop- 
oly over imports, it purchases at guaran- 
teed prices all domestic supplies of wheat 
and rye, which millers are required to take 
in full. A small statistical tax on imports 
of all commodities permits resale of grain 
at lower prices than those paid to growers. 
In all these cases import monopolies have 
been linked with guaranteed prices to home 
producers. 


Preferential Trade Agreements 


The various forms of import restrictions 
and controls and of government aids to 
home producers in food deficit countries, as 
discussed above, have obviously served both 
to reduce the volume and to depress the 
prices of exports from surplus producing 
countries. Governments in the latter group 
have in turn resorted to various devices for 
stimulating exports and enhancing returns 
to their distressed producers. 

The soundest method economically of sus- 
taining a country’s exports lies in the main- 
tenance of imports from those countries 
whose markets it is desired to preserve. 
This is scarcely practicable, however, for 
countries having large external debt pay- 
ments to meet, unless foreign creditors can 
be induced to scale down their claims. The 
Ottawa pacts of 1932 are significant, from 
the British dominions’ side, as representing 
import concessions, in the form of enlarged 
preferences to the mother country, as a 
condition of obtaining freer entrance into 
the British market for their exports. Den- 
mark, too, presents an example of a country 
which by treaty agreement and propaganda 


has deliberately encouraged increased impor- 
tation from Great Britain as a means of 
preserving its position as a supplier of butter 
and bacon to British consumers. Again, 
Argentina has agreed that the sterling ex. 
change acquired through its exports such as 
wheat and meat to Great Britain shall be 
ear-marked, first, for the purchase of im- 
ports from England, and, second, for meet- 
ing interest payments due that country, 
Various proposals have been made by the 
Danubian countries to extend tariff pref. 
erences to the countries of western Europe 
in return for corresponding preferences by 
the latter upon the agricultural products of 
the former. Nationalistic forces and tech- 
nical conflicts between such preferential ar- 
rangements and _ existing most-favored 
nation treaties have so far prevented any 
general realization of these Pan-European 
proposals. So far the United States has 
been unwilling to pay the price of tariff re- 
vision for the sake of restoring its agricul- 
tural exports. The recent action of Con- 
gress, however, in vesting the President with 
tariff bargaining powers, promises to pre- 
pare the way for the negotiation of recipro- 
cal trade agreements which may be used 
to facilitate American agricultural exports. 


Exchange Depreciation 


Burdened by surplus stocks, pressed by 
external debt obligations, and confronted 
everywhere by restricted foreign markets, 
debtor countries have resorted to a great 
variety of devices for artificially stimulating 
exports. In some cases more or less delib- 
erate depreciation of the foreign exchange 
value of national currencies has been re- 
sorted to, with a view to gaining a compet- 
itive advantage in export trade and to en- 
hancing the value, in terms of the national 
currency, of the foreign exchange arising 
from their exports. The depression has de- 
veloped, in fact, something like international 
competition in exchange depreciation, in 
which the United States participated after 
March, 1933, and which the London Mone- 
tary Conference of last summer failed to 
terminate. The Dies bill in Congress, which 
would have created an agricultural surplus 
exchange board with power to exchange 
surplus farm products for foreign silver at 
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a premium of 25 per cent above the world 
market price for silver, was a subtle mani- 
festation of this policy of stimulating agri- 
cultural exports through monetary manipu- 
lation, in combination with inflationary ac- 
tion. Competitive exchange depreciation, 
however, is a game at which all can play 
and all lose. 

The experience of South Africa is in- 
structive in this connection. As the pro- 
ducer of more than half the world’s cur- 
rent gold output, the union was the leading 
exporter of the one commodity which con- 
tinued to rise in price during the depression. 
This premium on gold, and, therefore, on 
the South African pound, reacted adversely, 
however, on the country’s agricultural ex- 
ports, while serving to stimulate imports. 
In order to maintain the former and in- 
crease returns to her farmers, the union, 
under the Export Subsidies Act of 1931, put 
into effect a schedule of bounty payments 
on the entire list of her agricultural export 
products, the necessary funds being derived 
from a special § per cent surtax on all im- 
ports. When South Africa abandoned the 
gold standard at the end of 1932, the ex- 
port subsidy system was continued on a 
somewhat reduced scale, but with the funds 
obtained mainly from a special tax on the 
profits of gold mining companies. 


Export Subsidies 


Less direct methods of subsidizing agri- 
cultural exports have been resorted to by a 
number of countries. Commencing in 1930 
Hungary put into effect an ingenious grain- 
ticket system under which every dealer in 
buying wheat from farmers must at the 
same time purchase grain tickets from the 
government at the equivalent of 48 cents 
per bushel. One part of the ticket, worth 
29 cents per bushel, was given to the farmer, 
who might tender it in payment of taxes 
or convert it into cash. The other portion 
was retained by the dealer who, on giving 
proof of export, might obtain a refund on his 
ticket from the government, together with 
an export bounty payment. If the wheat 
was milled for domestic consumption, the 
amount of the grain tickets was passed on 
toconsumers. The Hungarian system thus 
constituted a tax on home consumption for 
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the purpose of subsidizing export of sur- 
pluses, and for relieving farmers’ tax bur- 
dens. In Jugoslavia the government set up 
a grain monopoly in the form of a Privileged 
Export Company which took the entire 1931 
wheat crop off the farmers’ hands at prices 
substantially above current market levels, 
somewhat after the manner of the Federal 
Farm Board in relation to the United States 
wheat and cotton crops of 1930. Losses sus- 
tained on the dumping of exports were in- 
tended to be recouped by resale at higher 
prices to domestic consumers. Export sales 
had to be made at such low prices, however, 
that the treasury became seriously involved, 
and in 1932 the government monopoly re- 
laxed its control over the internal trade, 
limiting its operations to the sale of sur- 
pluses abroad, with losses recovered from 
a special tax on domestic milling. In the 
United States the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, under the Portland Wheat 
Agreement, has been applying a similar 
scheme on a limited scale during the past 
year, in buying up 35,000,000 bushels of 
surplus wheat in the Pacific northwestern 
region at current domestic prices and dump- 
ing it abroad, losses being recouped from 
the processing tax on wheat. 

The Australian states of Queensland 
since 1920 and New South Wales since 1927 
have experimented extensively with compul- 
sory pooling schemes for agricultural prod- 
ucts. In accordance with a referendum of 
fruit producers the federal government has 
established export control boards for dried 
fruits and for canned fruits which regulate 
the volume, quality, and price of export 
shipments of these products, chiefly to the 
British market where a substantial tariff 
preference prevails. The so-called Paterson 
plan in relation to butter exports has been 
in effect since 1925. Surpluses are moved 
out in sufficient volume to maintain a price 
for producers substantially above world 
parity. A levy of from 2 to 34 cents a 
pound on the output of creameries provides 
an equalization fund for subsidizing exports. 
The Paterson plan thus represents an actual 
application of the equalization fee principle 
as embodied in the twice vetoed McNary- 
Haugen bills for raising the domestic prices 
of American agricultural export commodi- 
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ties above world levels. It will be apparent 
that all the various national schemes for 
subsidizing agricultural exports, as noted 
above, involve attempts to increase returns 
to distressed home producers at the expense 
of domestic consumers or taxpayers. 


Export and Production Restriction 


Another type of action by governments of 
agricultural exporting nations is to be found 
in measures for restoring prices by reduc- 
ing supplies, instead of subsidizing their 
movement abroad. Compulsory restriction 
measures have been frequently denounced 
as uneconomic interferences with the irre- 
pressible law of supply and demand. As a 
matter of fact, the implication of this oft 
invoked but much misunderstood law is 
that if demand is inadequate to absorb exist- 
ing supplies at prices which fail to cover 
the irreducible costs of producing the bulk 
of the supply, output must be curtailed until 
demand recovers. In the realm of large- 
scale industry such adjustments are made 
more or less promptly and automatically, 
at the expense primarily of employment. In 
the world of competitive agriculture, how- 
ever, low prices for a particular product 
are generally ineffective in reducing produc- 
tion unless superior alternative opportunities 
are available. Moreover, voluntary cur- 
tailment by one section of producers is likely 
to be neutralized by expansion of output 
by the remainder. Herein lies the case for 
government compelled restriction under 
emergency conditions. 

Brazil affords the classical example of 
surplus control through government action. 
Its experiments in coffee valorization go 
back to 1905. Early schemes took the form 
mainly of governmental purchases and segre- 
gation of abnormal seasonal surpluses, fi- 
nanced by foreign bankers’ loans, on which 
the service was met by export taxes. Un- 
der the law of 1922, establishing the “Per- 
manent Institute for the Defense of Coffee,” 
stocks in the coffee belt of Sao Paulo were 
dammed back in a chain of government 
interior warehouses, movement to seaboard 
being regulated by permit so as to stabilize 
export prices. When interior accumulations 
attained by the end of 1930 the proportions 
of a full year’s production, more drastic 
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steps were taken through the imposition of 
“sacrifice quotas,” whereby growers were 
required to surrender a portion of their | 
stocks (originally 20 per cent) to the goy. | 
ernment for destruction, being compensated 
in part from the proceeds of an increased tax 
on all coffee exported. Some 27,000,000 
bags of coffee (of lower grades) have been 
destroyed to date under this plan. While 
prohibitive taxes were also imposed on new 
plantings, the long bearing life of coffee 
trees and the erratic seasonal variations in 
yield, make regulation of current production 

a somewhat baffling matter. 

Brazil’s sacrifices in restricting exports 
and destroying surpluses as means of main- 
taining prices have been substantially offset 
by the stimulus they have afforded to in- 
creased production in Colombia, Central 
America, and the West Indies. Similarly, 
the Stevenson rubber restriction plan in 
British Malaya and Ceylon had to be aban- 
doned in 1927, owing to the counteracting 
expansion of rubber production in the un- 
controlled Dutch East Indies. Cuba found 
herself confronted by an analogous situa- 
tion when she imposed restrictions on sugar 
mill grinding during the period 1928-30. 
Such experiences clearly suggested the neces- 
sity of international agreements among com- 
peting exporting countries, if world stocks 
were to be regulated and prices stabilized. 

The Chadbourne Five-Year Sugar Plan 
which became effective in 1931 is significant 
as the first international agricultural com- 
modity marketing agreement. Under it the 
cane sugar exporting countries of Cuba and 
Java and six European beet sugar export- 
ing nations subscribed to a system of an- 
nually adjusted export quotas providing for 
the scheduled liquidation of segregated 
stocks along with reduced current produc- 
tion. Although the author of this celebrated 
plan was an American, the agreement did 
not include the United States and its insular 
possessions, and it was found that Cuba's 
reduced export allotment to the United 
States was being further curtailed by the 
increased American sugar tariff and by ex- 
panding shipments of duty-free sugar from 
the Philippines, Hawaii, and Porto Rico, as 
well as by enlarged sugar-beet plantings 
continental United States. The new Roose- 
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yeltian sugar stabilization law now supple- 
ments the export quotas of the Chadbourne 
plan by a system of import quotas from Cuba 
and American insular possessions, together 
with cane and beet production quotas for 
continental United States. 

The International Wheat Agreement 
signed at London last August goes one step 
farther, in that it embraces all the important 
wheat importing as well as exporting na- 
tions. In consideration of the acceptance 
of a schedule of export quotas for 1933-34 
and 1934-35 by the latter, the importing 
nations have agreed to desist from further 
governmental stimulation of domestic wheat 
production, and to begin to relax import 
restrictions when world prices shall have 
maintained an average level of 63 cents 
gold during a period of four successive 
months. An International Wheat Council 
has been constituted to supervise the plan 
and to suggest adjustments as circumstances 
may dictate. Despite obvious administra- 
tive difficulties, the International Wheat 
Agreement may be regarded as a landmark 
in international economic planning and co- 
operation. 

In bringing about reduction of wheat sup- 
plies in exporting countries in accordance 
with the London agreement two different 
methods have appeared: acreage retirement 
and marketing allotments. The United 
States anticipated the London pact by in- 
stituting its domestic wheat adjustment 
program last summer. While resting on 
a voluntary reduction contract basis, the 
plan carried an effective inducement in the 
form of benefit payments based on each 
grower’s “domestic allotment,” and financed 
from processing taxes on milled wheat. The 
objective was a 15 per cent reduction of 
the average acreage for 1931-32; the in- 
dicated accomplishment was about 7 per 
cent. In western Canada the wheat pool 
organizations have declared themselves in 
favor of implementing Canada’s commit- 
ments under the London agreement by hav- 
ing the marketing of the entire crop placed 
in the hands of a national or interprovincial 
wheat board with compulsory powers, and, 
n the event of supplies for 1934-35 exceed- 
ing Canada’s export quota, by assigning 
marketing quotas to each grower, certified 


by individual permits. Farmers having 
crops in excess of their quotas would be 
required to retain the balance on the farm 
as reserves or use it for feed or grist for 
home consumption. 

As a means of controlling market supply, 
the marketing allotment plan would seem 
to offer a more effective method than the 
acreage reduction program of the AAA. 
Being all-inclusive and compulsory in its 
application, it avoids the possibilities of vol- 
untary acreage reduction being offset by 
expansion of acreage on the part of farmers 
refusing to sign contracts. Moreover, acre- 
age reduction does not assure for any given 
year a corresponding reduction in market 
supply. Favorable climatic conditions or in- 
creased use of fertilizer on reduced, but 
presumably superior acreage (as has oc- 
curred in the cotton belt), may produce an 
undiminished crop. On the other hand a 
combination of widespread drought condi- 
tions and curtailed acreage (as in the 
United States’ wheat and corn belts this 
season) may reduce reserves to precarious 
proportions. While the marketing allot- 
ment system imposes limitations upon the 
individual farmer’s freedom of sale, in the 
interest of the group, it does not interfere 
with his individual freedom in the use of 
his land or farm management practices. 
The recent Bankhead cotton control law, 
with its provisions for a penalty tax of 50 
per cent on marketings in excess of grower’s 
alloted quotas, represents a shift from the 
voluntary acreage retirement benefit plan 
to the compulsory marketing quota system. 
The British Agricultural Marketing Act of 
1931, compulsory pooling legislation in Aus- 
tralia, and the Natural Products Marketing 
Act just passed by the Canadian Parlia- 
ment, with supplementary provincial legis- 
[ation, all embody the principle of com- 
pulsory marketing control boards for com- 
modities where the majority of producers 
concerned have expressed by referendum 
their approval of a legislative marketing 
scheme administered by producers’ repre- 
sentatives under governmental supervision. 


Conclusion 


It is significant to note that while the 
world depression has engendered plans, on 
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an international as well as national scale, 
for the substantial curtailment of produc- 
tion of many agricultural staples, it has 
also produced in a number of countries 
schemes for the transfer to the land of 
chronically unemployed or underemployed 
industrial workers. Small holdings and al- 
lotment schemes in industrial England, the 
Feder land settlement movement in Nazi 
Germany, and the subsistence homestead 
program in the United States are national 
manifestations of a general retreat from 
extreme industrial specialization and urban 
concentration, and of a more or less con- 
scious effort to bridge the gulf between rural 
and metropolitan life by creating a class liv- 
ing in villages or the environs of cities, and 
supplementing part-time factory or public 
work with non-commercial gardening, allot- 
ment tillage, and care of domestic animals. 
This twofold tendency, toward reducing 
the scale of specialized commercial agricul- 
ture on the one hand, and, on the other, of 
promoting non-commercial food production 
and semi-rural living on the part of former 
industrial workers, is largely an outcome 
of the cribbing and confining of international 
trade in a world of economic nationalism, 
which in turn is traceable primarily to the 
unbalanced structure of post-war inter- 
national indebtedness. 

While the various governmental agricul- 
tural measures of the depression era which 
we have noted are to a very great extent 
of an emergency character, it is, I think, un- 
likely that recovery will witness a general 
return to a policy of laissez faire toward 
agriculture. Emergency action, as we have 
seen, gives evidence of developing into pro- 
grams of national planning and international 
coéperation. Some system of commodity 
marketing boards or compulsory policy ap- 
pears to be necessary if agriculture, with its 
individualistic pattern of production, is ever 
to attain marketing control and price mak- 
ing power on terms of anything like equality 
with large-scale corporate industry, with 
its codes and cartels. While a relaxation 
of many of the more drastic and vexatious 
agricultural import restrictions may be ex- 
pected as the outcome of international debt 
adjustments, reciprocal trade agreements, 
and price recovery in terms of devalued cur- 


rencies, it is quite probable that a modified 
import quota system may be retained by 
food deficit countries in respect to such com- 
modities as wheat, meats, dairy products, 
and sugar. Such flexible quantitative regu. 
lations, wisely administered, are capable of 
achieving greater price stability than can 
be expected from tariff duties. They afford, 
moreover, a definite indication to exporting 
countries of the import requirements of 
deficit countries for a given period, which in 
turn may be prorated among exporters un- 
der international export quota agreements, 
Commodity import boards, dealing with 
export control boards, possess the potentiali- 
ties both of economy and stability in inter- 
national food distribution. 

Such emergency born systems as the above 
may indeed under statesmanlike administra- 
tion become the instrumentalities of a new 
order of planning and stabilization in agri- 
cultural commerce—hitherto the most 
speculative, the most blindly competitive, 
and the most anarchic of economic areas. 
Should such be the outcome, the interna- 
tional agricultural crisis of 1929-33 will 
not be without its compensations to the 
farmers of the world. 


o* * * 


M. Grace Barnes, University of Mary- 
land Library, chairman of the round table, 
presented a paper on the “Use of Books as 
Collateral Reading in Courses of Agricul- 
ture.” She said that a comparison was made 
of the books borrowed for home use by 161 
undergraduate students now registered in 
the School of Agriculture of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland with a like number bor- 
rowed by undergraduates in the schools of 
Engineering and Arts and Sciences. De- 
tailed statistics showing the number of books 
borrowed by each of the three classes now 
in the university were compiled for the 
current year as well as total figures for 
the years 1930-31 to 1933-34 inclusive. The 
books borrowed were classified as fiction, 
agriculture, engineering, and general. Dur- 
ing the four years it was found that the 
students in agriculture read 590 books of 
fiction, 280 books pertaining to agriculture, 
and 470 books in the other classes. The 
engineers read 287 books of fiction, 51 0 
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PREFERRED BIBLIOGRAPHICAL AIDS IN 
AGRICULTURAL FIELDS 


| engineering subjects, and 189 in the other 
classes. The students in the arts and 
; sciences read 629 books of fiction and 1,029 


A. Aids in the Field of General Agriculture 
in the other classes. 
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Fractions are an indication that some of 
the investigators did not specify first, second, 
and third places. 

From this preliminary study it is con- 
cluded that librarians in land-grant colleges 
in the future must give more attention to 
the collection and use of publications classi- 
fied in the various sciences than they have 
in the past if they are adequately to serve 
the experiment station staff. This study, 
although incomplete, should be of value to 
librarians in land-grant colleges, because it 
shows the emphasis that must be placed on 
the collection of scientific material for mem- 
bers of experiment station staffs and on pro- 
viding facilities for its use. 

The following report of the section’s 
Committee on Codperative Bibliographical 
Aid, Louise O. Bercaw, chairman, was read 
by the secretary: 


CoOPERATIVE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL AID 


From August, 1933, through May, 1934, 
this committee compiled nine lists of refer- 
ences, seven of which were published in 
Rural America, the official organ of the 
American Country Life Association. These 
lists which bear the title, “Literature of 
Rural Life,” contain, in addition to refer- 
ences sent in by the members of the com- 
mittee, occasional reviews of books con- 
tributed by specialists in rural sociology. 

Because of serious illness, Bertha E. Herse 
was unable to take an active part in the 
committee’s work this year. Her services 
have been greatly missed since she had been 
a very active member of the committee from 
the time of her appointment in 1929. 


eArt Reference 


, "HE eleventh annual conference was 
opened with brief greetings by the 
chairman, Louise Orwig, Public Li- 

brary, Des Moines, lowa. The meeting was 

held Tuesday afternoon, June 26, at the Art 

Association of Montreal. 

Following her remarks, Ruth Thompson, 
Public Library, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
presented a paper by George H. Opdyke, Bal- 
timore, Maryland, author of Art and nature 
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The personnel of the committee is as fol. 
lows: Orpha Cummings, Giannini Founda. 
tion of Agricultural Economics, Berkeley, 
California; Cora L. Feldkamp, Office of Ex. 
periment Stations Library, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C.; Bertha E. Herse, Oregon State Ag. 
ricultural College Library, Corvallis; Caro. 
line B. Sherman, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; Louise 0, 
Bercaw, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

It was voted to continue this committee, 
giving the chairman the power to select 
new members to replace those resigning, 


\* * * 


On a motion from Miss Barnes it was 
seconded and carried that a resolution of 
thanks be sent to Macdonald College for 
the splendid hospitality shown the Agricul- 
tural Libraries Section. 


New OFFICERS 
Willard P. Lewis, chairman of the Non- 


inating Committee, announced the officers 
for the coming year: Permanent honorary 
chairman, Claribel R. Barnett, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; chairman, Charlotte A. Baker, 
State Agricultural College Library, Fort 
Collins, Colorado; secretary, Cora L. Feld- 
kamp, Office of Experiment Stations, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Cora L. FetpKAmp, Secretary 


‘Round Table 


appreciation, the title being “Art and the 
Public.” 
Mr. Oppyke’s Appress* 

I have long held the opinion that next to 
the art museum the library is the most po 
tent force in a community for presenting att 
to the public. Very few communities, how- 
ever, have art museums, while most of the 
important ones have libraries. Taking the 
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country as a whole, therefore, it can hardly 
be gainsaid that libraries are our greatest 
resource for presenting art to the public. 
What are they doing about it? My own feel- 
ing is that many libraries are doing but a 
small fraction of what they might do. 

A striking illustration of what a library 
can do in this respect came to my attention 
a few years ago. A prominent American 
manufacturer stepped into a library one day 
to look up some newspaper files. While 
awaiting their delivery, he happened to sit 
down at a table on which were grouped some 
books on etching and a portfolio of reproduc- 
tions of Rembrandt’s etchings. Accompany- 
ing them was a typewritten notice that an 
exhibition of Rembrandt’s etchings was then 
being held at a local club and could be seen 
upon request. Idly opening the portfolio, he 
glanced at one reproduction after another. 
By the time his files were delivered, he had 
become rather interested and decided to re- 
turn that evening to finish the portfolio at his 
leisure. The next evening he was back again, 
this time dipping into the books on etching 
to get some idea of the process. The next 
evening found him at the club looking over 
the exhibit. It was the first art exhibition he 
had ever attended. Art had always been as- 
sociated in his mind with such ladylike pur- 
suits as crocheting and tatting. That was 
twenty years ago. Today he is one of the 
leading collectors of etchings in this country 
and a recognized connoisseur in the art. 

Displays such as the one I have just men- 
tioned should be seasonable, tying up with 
local art attractions such as exhibitions or 
lectures on art, or with an article of excep- 
tional art interest appearing in the public 
press; or they may be a series illustrating 
different arts, artists, and art periods. A 
typewritten notice should state the nature 
and purpose of the display, and possibly the 
date of its termination in order to quicken 
interest. 

Other ways and means of presenting art to 
the public are lending to groups, clubs, or 
schools, reproductions of works of art or 
lantern slides; taking to such groups new 
books or other art material and discussing 
them ; inviting the general public to occasional 
talks at the library on art books or subjects 
of general interest; or inviting certain groups 
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of professional workers or craftsmen to be- 
come acquainted with the library’s resources 
in their line. In one case when the art li- 
brarian in a large western city felt that cer- 
tain groups of professional workers, such as 
architects and interior decorators, were not 
making sufficient use of the library’s re- 
sources, he invited each of these groups to the 
library on a certain evening and turned them 
loose in the stacks. To most of the members 
of these groups the wealth of the library’s 
material in their field was a revelation and 
a delightful surprise. Upon coming out of 
the stacks another surprise awaited them. 
Each member of the group was given a per- 
sonal card admitting him to the stacks at 
any time during library hours. 

In calling the attention of the public to new 
books or other material added to his depart- 
ment from time to time, the art librarian’s 
most important ally is the local press. It 
should not be difficult to perfect an arrange- 
ment with the press under which certain 
space is allotted to the art librarian for such 
announcements at definite intervals as, for 
instance, on the art page of the Saturday or 
Sunday edition. Accompanying the names of 
new books there should be short annotations 
giving some idea of their aim and contents, 
and, if granted sufficient space, perhaps some 
striking quotations. Courses of reading 
covering different subjects could be given 
from time to time. Special articles concern- 
ing interesting material in the art depart- 
ment might be published if the librarian has 
the time to prepare them and the press space 
to print them. Possibly a local broadcasting 
station might be utilized for interesting 
weekly announcements. 

In regard to reading lists sent to the li- 
brarian from the outside for distribution to 
readers, it is well to be on guard against art 
propaganda. There is a good deal of it go- 
ing the rounds at present in a subtle sort of 
way, and naturally the librarian gets his 
share of it. Not long ago I picked up in a 
library an attractively printed reading list 
purporting to be precisely what it was not— 
a well selected, well balanced list of books 
to give the reader a broad, liberal view 
of art. Upon analysis it proved to be pure 
propaganda, representing merely one point 
of view. I am sure we will all agree that 
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art should not be presented either in the 
library, museum, or elsewhere as a One 
Way Street! 

Summing up the situation for the library, 
I would say that it is precisely where art 
museums help least in presenting art to the 
public that libraries may help most, and that 
is in aiding art appreciation with printed 
matter. While it is true that the beauty of 
a painting cannot be expressed adequately 
in words, it is generally possible to give 
some sort of clue to it, some foothold by 
means of which the visitor may climb into 
appreciation. And that is enough. Let him 
do his own climbing, or seeing, but he should 
be given at least a start. 

Two or three dozen words in the catalog 
would generally be sufficient to point the way 
to the esthetic appreciation of the picture; to 
note its principal esthetic interest—color, 
line, design, atmosphere, texture, or what not, 
in short, the artistic intention. Indeed, in 
some cases half a dozen words are enough. 
For example, a visitor standing a moment 
before a still life composed of ordinary 
kitchen utensils perhaps registers disgust at 
such a commonplace subject and passes on. 
Yet a single word, such as design, texture, 
color, or color reflections, might be suffi- 
cient to release for him its charm, or hold 
him long enough to make him realize that 
what interested the artist was not the sub- 
ject but something of esthetic interest he 
saw in the subject. 

Since museums do so little with printed 
matter to aid esthetic appreciation, this im- 
portant duty is allotted almost automatically 
to libraries. For a practical application of 
such aid I might suggest one or more small 
oil paintings exhibited conveniently to cer- 
tain art books, with a typewritten note giving 
references in these books which have some 
bearing on the paintings. These references 
may or may not be accompanied by a type- 
written explanation of an esthetic nature. 
For instance, a still life like the one cited 
might be accompanied by the explanation that 
the leading esthetic interest is texture, and 
book references given enabling one to read 
about texture in a way to understand it 
when next seen in a painting. Such an ex- 
hibit may be followed by other paintings em- 
phasizing other qualities; and then by water 


colors, colored prints, etchings, and so op, 
No one who has not studied art realizes 
how important is this first aid to the beginner, 
this start on the road to esthetic appreciation, 
To those who fail to get it, the world of art 
is liable to be a howling wilderness in which 
they soon become confused and lost; to those 
who get this start and keep going, it is more 
likely to be a world of joy and delight. 


* * * 


Marie A. Todd, Minneapolis Public Li- 
brary, supplemented Dr. Opdyke’s paper 
with stimulating and convincing comments 
drawn from her own varied experience in 
working out Dr. Opdyke’s suggestions, 
Miss Todd strongly warned against over 
advertising new books, as she felt that with 
an inadequate book collection an unfavorable 
reaction may easily be created by unfilled re- 
quests for popular titles. A department with 
a properly trained staff should steadily grow 
through the quiet advertising of its own 
“loving patrons.” Specialized service should 
be given to all, rather than special privi- 
leges granted to the individual. 

A hearty welcome to the province of 
Quebec was then given by Colonel Wilfrid 
Bovey, director of the Department of Extra 
Mural Relations, McGill University, Mont- 
real. In his address on “Canadian Handi- 
crafts,” Colonel Bovey said: 


CoLonet Bovey’s Appress* 


If I had been choosing a more accurate title 
for this address I should have called it 
“Canadian handicrafts—what they are, their 
philosophy, and their economics.” Some of 
you think that is rather high-sounding and 
doubt whether there can be such a thing as 
a philosophy of handicrafts. You may be 
right, possibly I should have said “psy- 
chology,” but you must decide when you have 
heard what I have to say. 

I think that I had better set out with a 
definition. What do we mean by handi- 
crafts? 

Craft work is of two kinds, and between 
these two there is a very great difference. 
On the one side you have the craftsman- 
mechanic in a factory. He does excellent 
work, work which does him credit, but he 8 
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not independent. He does not make his own 
designs, he does not supply his own materials, 
and he does not dispose of his own products. 
Strictly speaking, I do not think it is quite 
correct to talk of him as a craftsman at all, 
for craft-work in the older sense of the word, 
implied something quite different. 

On the other hand, you have the man who 
does supply his own materials, makes, or at 
least chooses, his own designs, and is his 
own master. This is the worker of whom we 
think when we speak of handicrafts. 

This work is again subdivided into two 
yarieties. I must admit that the division is 
avery loose one and that there is a good deal 
of overlapping. But in a general kind of 
way it is true to say that certain work is 
rural and that other work is urban. 

Among the urban work I think that we 
should place art metal work, fancy and 
special weaving, bookbinding like that of the 
McGill library, leather work, batiks, and 
stencils. Then there are the woodworkers, 
the makers of violins, of carved and inlaid 
furniture, the producers of beautiful 
pottery. 

Rural crafts are differentiated from these 
urban crafts not only because they are made 
in the country, but because, somehow or 
other, they seem to breathe of the country, 
to have a country air. 

On country looms, for instance, are woven 
tweeds, heavy and light, which have char- 
acteristics of their own, hooked rugs and car- 
pets which, however well finished they may 
be, carry with them something of the place 
where they were made. Country blacksmiths 
are doing fine wrought iron work and 
country woodworkers are showing surprising 
artistry. 

This rural work is supremely important at 
the present moment—indeed, it is so impor- 
tant that the French name of our Canadian 
Handicrafts Guild is La Société Canadienne 
des Arts et Métiers du Terroir, the 
Canadian Society of the Arts and Crafts of 
the Countryside. The reason for this special 
emphasis on rural crafts, the reason why, 
in this province of Quebec, they fill most of 
the picture, we shall reach a little later. 

At Montreal is the headquarters of the 
Canadian Handicrafts Guild. That body has 
undertaken the responsibility of codrdinating 


so far as possible work throughout the do- 
minion—in other words, of seeing that the 
various societies and so forth do not tread on 
one another’s toes. It is rather a large job 
for a private and non-commercial group, and 
it could not be done if it were not for the 
extraordinary codperation which the guild re- 
ceives from provincial governments and in- 
stitutions. The guild has another duty, that 
of education, or at least of organizing edu- 
cation. Let me give you one example of the 
way in which this function is exercised. 

Last summer the extension department of 
St. Francis Xavier University in eastern 
Nova Scotia—the peninsular province of 
Canada—came to the conclusion that some 
of their country people should be taught to 
weave homespun, at first for their own use. 
They applied to the guild. A member of 
the committee went down to Nova Scotia 
with specimens of material made by people 
of similar condition, and met a great many 
of the country folk. The Sisters of St. 
Martha, a nursing order which works in 
that area, chose some of their number who 
were to be trained to give instruction. Now 
the scene changes to the province of Quebec. 
On the lower St. Lawrence, at the little 
town of Trois Pistoles, is a large group of 
farm housewives who make their own tweeds 
and braid and hook their own rugs. Among 
them is one who is an exceptionally good 
teacher. At Trois Pistoles, too, is a convent 
of another Catholic order, the Sisters of 
Jesus and Mary. ‘The teacher was, of 
course, well known to the handicrafts guild 
and through His Eminence Cardinal Vil- 
leneuve of Quebec and the Bishop of 
Rimouski, we got in touch with the Sisters 
of Jesus and Mary. Asa result the teachers 
from the Sisters of St. Martha went to Trois 
Pistoles, stayed with the Sisters of Jesus and 
Mary and learned from the farm housewives 
themselves how they spun, carded, and wove, 
how they met their various problems of 
washing, shrinking, and dyeing, and so forth. 
Now the Sisters of St. Martha have schools 
of their own in Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island and are already meeting with 
success. 

Let me give you another example. In 
Chicoutimi, a small city of northern Quebec, 
the civic authorities have established what 
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they call a “syndicat d’initiative,’ a com- 
mittee responsible for promoting the wel- 
fare of the district, and especially for making 
it attractive to tourists. They wanted 
wrought iron furniture with cushions of 
“catalogne,” a typically French Canadian 
product generally made of cotton rag woven 
in bright colored stripes into a cotton or linen 
warp. They had a first-class local black- 
smith, but he was not very strong in design. 
They asked the guild to help them with their 
problem. The guild was in touch with artist- 
smiths in Montreal and Toronto, young 
men trained in architecture and decorating. 
The Montreal group which goes under the 
beautiful name of The Iron Cat were asked 
to prepare some designs for the Chicoutimi 
smith. They did so, and the furniture is 
now being made. 

The guild has, of course, to go farther 
than these educational efforts. Another of its 
responsibilities is promoting the sales of ma- 
terials. But this brings me to the economic 
side of our handicrafts work, and I want to 
take that up a little later. 

In Montreal, too, you will find the Mabel 
Hubbard Club—a group of young women in 
some of our important industrial concerns 
who devote their leisure hours to the produc- 
tion of useful and attractive things. We 
have those young artists in wrought iron of 
whom I have already spoken, we have some 
excellent wood carvers, descendants of a 
race of craftsmen who have left themselves 
wonderful memorials, and a number of very 
fine weavers. For the benefit of those who 
have not already learned to weave, the 
Canadian Handicrafts Guild has a school. 
All this, though interesting, is more or less 
ordinary. It is when you leave Montreal 
and travel through the Quebec countryside 
that you begin to see work which gives color 
to the whole province. 

In the city of Quebec itself you will find 
a school conducted by the department of 
agriculture of the Quebec government, under 
the direction of Mr. Oscar Beriau. To this 
have come nuns and other women from all 
over the province, who have since returned 
to teach in convents and schools, and thou- 
sands of young girls have had their first 
lessons in weaving and rug making. 

Along the shores of the St. Lawrence, 


where some of you will adventure if you take 
the trip to the Saguenay, you will see whole 
districts where the women have for years 
been spinning and carding and weaving, 

Lately their tweeds have greatly improved, 
indeed, some of them are as good as the prod. 
ucts of France and Scotland, for which far 
higher prices are charged. At Murray Bay 
you will find beautiful loosely woven 
blankets, the catalognes of which I have 
already spoken, and hooked and braided 
rugs. 

The origin of the catalognes is uncertain; 
some trace them back to Basque influence— 
for there were some Basques in the St. 
Lawrence—others think the idea is Indian. 
Recently, however, I have seen Norman 
work like this, a stripe used as sort of deco- 
ration in a piece of heavy homespun, and I 
now think that we have in this catalogne an 
example of French domestic craft, altered in 
Canada to something quite different. 

The history of the hooked rugs is inter- 
esting, too, for this art apparently traveled 
from France into England, from England 
to New England with the settlers, from 
New England to Novia Scotia with the 
American settlers, before and after the Revo- 
lution, and from Nova Scotia into Quebec. 
The designs are mostly traditional, but here, 
too, we are trying to make some changes. 
On the one hand, the workers have always 
made a certain number of picture rugs. 
This is a very ancient idea indeed. In the 
eighth century the Norwegian ancestors of 
the Norman forefathers of these French 
Canadians made woven picture rugs, show- 
ing domestic scenes. The original rugs, made 
by the women according to their own no- 
tions, were highly impressionistic, if not very 
beautiful. In that, according to some of us 
conservative people, they were like a good 
many modern works of art. A fence would 
be painted flat on the ground, so that you 
might be sure it was a fence, a duck would 
be as large as a child, an immense cow would 
survey you with a pensive eye. Then some 
kind well-wishers undertook to make an im- 
provement, and gave our workers landscapes 
of Canadian artists to imitate. I am not 


sure that this was a good plan, the results 
are too good for the floor and not good 
enough for the wall. They seem to have lost 
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some indefinable quality. So we are trying 
something else, we are giving the workers 
designs in which Canadian scenery is used, 
not to provide pictures, but to provide motifs ; 
pine trees, rivers, and mountains appear as 
parts of a general and codrdinated whole. 
The rug will be a rug—not a wall decoration 
—the products of the craft will be for use, 
not curiosities, and that, we believe, is right, 
for it is of the essence of craft work, as we 
see it, that it be a living thing, devoted to 
the production of articles for every day. If 
hooked rugs are only to be used as souvenirs, 
or only in houses and rooms built and fur- 
nished in a peculiar way, the art has ceased 
to be alive. Along the St. Lawrence, on the 
southern bank, is an almost continuous line 
of farmhouses. Every six miles or so the 
houses cluster a little closer and there is a 
church. And in those little St. Lawrence 
churches, of an architecture all their own, 
with high pointed roofs curving outwards 
above low walls, are some of the most beauti- 
ful wood carvings you could want to see, 
wonderful altars, broad panels with a motif 
of flowers in the center. There was a 
regular succession of country craftsmen 
architects who made these things a hundred 
to two hundred years ago. The art was 
one which had its roots, as we have been 
told by Professor R. Traquair who has made 
a careful study of it, in eighteenth century 
France, but it branched freely in the St. 
Lawrence air. The extraordinary skill, the 
sense of line and beauty that filled those 
sculptors’ minds, has not disappeared. If 
you had time to go down the river to the 
little village of St. Jean Port Joli you would 
find a guild of craftsmen brothers, headed 
by the oldest, Medard Bourgault, making 
charming statuettes and bas-reliefs illustrat- 
ing scenes of country life—the curé, the 
beggar they meet on the road, the horse 
dealer and his steed, the horses in the plough. 

In New Brunswick, our neighboring 
province on the east, we find several districts 
working at hooked rugs. On the south shore, 
near the Maine border, is the Charlotte 
County Cottage Craft where a large group 
of farmers of Scotch and Irish ancestry, in- 
spired by one highly energetic and skilful 
lady, are making the finest heavy tweeds you 
could want to see and many other articles 


as well. At Mount Allison University is 
a school of art which includes a weaving 
school. There young women are being 
taught so that they in turn may teach others. 
In the province of Prince Edward Island, 
our smallest and prettiest province—8o per 
cent of it is under cultivation—there is a 
branch of the guild. In Nova Scotia, St. 
Francis Xavier University has a splendid 
scheme of adult education for the surround- 
ing country districts, and as part of that 
scheme is busily promoting the growth of 
domestic arts. In the northern section of 
the province, Cape Breton Island, you find 
the Cape Breton Home Industries, estab- 
lished years ago by Mrs. Alexander Graham 
Bell and now directed under the eye of Mrs. 
Bell’s daughter by Miss Burke of New York, 
who has brought to the Cape Breton workers 
entirely new ideas of design and quality. 

Going west, in the Queen Charlotte 
Islands, off the coast of British Columbia, 
we find some marvelous carvings, small 
totem poles, and such like, made in a kind 
of very black slate. The slate is found 
below high water mark and the carving is 
all done while the rock is wet. Figures 
are not cut out until the work is complete. 

One other article also produced by the 
British Columbia Indians is of extraordi- 
narily high quality. On Vancouver Island 
are made the finest sweaters in the world, 
goats’ wool sweaters, knitted so closely as 
to be proof against the light rains of the 
Pacific coast and quite warm enough for the 
Pacific winter. The Indians wear these 
sweaters themselves; when they sell them 
they ask a comparatively high price, but the 
goods are worth the money. 

In British Columbia, too, are made the 
plaited baskets which were once household 
necessities of the Indians. As they came to 
use factory products instead, since there was 
no more need to make their plaited buckets 
waterproof, and since the curiosity seekers, 
instead of the Indians themselves, became 
the consumers, the character of the work 
fell off, the quality deteriorated. There are 
a few exceptions, but not many, and these 
are from outlying areas. There is much 
need here of some energetic British Co- 
lumbian who will take hold of this industry 
and set it on its feet again. When really 
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well made these baskets are most attractive 
and although they take a long time to com- 
plete, time in these days is not as important 
as it once was. 

A few Indians are still making the old 
ceremonial masks. 

Coming to the prairie provinces and the 
north we find a little, but very little, good 
work being done. In a few places you can 
obtain first-class deerskin embroidery, and 
in Manitoba the Swampy Cree Indians are 
making some beautiful things of the same 
kind, with their traditional flower patterns. 
A few other Crees and Blackfeet are still 
doing fine work. 

In Eastern Canada we have little to our 
credit, the original Indian work has prac- 
tically disappeared, almost everything you 
see is a cheap factory-made imitation. 

Among New Canadians most of the work 
being done is to be found on the prairies, 
where the Alberta and Manitoba branches 
of the Canadian Handicrafts Guild and the 
Women’s Art Association in Saskatchewan 
are doing all that they can to preserve the 
native arts of Scandinavia, the Doukhobors 
and Ruthenians, Poland, the Balkans, and 
other European countries. 

In Ontario, the Canadian Handicraft As- 
sociation is afhliated with the Canadian 
Handicrafts Guild. Their interest, like that 
of the guild, is in both rural and urban work, 
and I must observe in passing that Toronto 
and Hamilton are producing some of the 
finest of metal and woodwork. The associ- 
tion has organized splendid exhibitions and 
has an excellent store of its own. 

There are two reasons for all the activity 
going on in Canada in this field of handi- 
crafts, and although they both affect the 
city, they affect the country much more, and 
so I shall speak as if our problem were a 
rural one. The country people of Canada 
are the backbone of Canada. We shall be 
far better off if we maintain that agricultural 
population of which we are very rightly 
proud. And nothing could be more advan- 
tageous for the city people of this country 
than to have as their neighbors a prosperous 
farmer class. If we are going to keep our 
agricultural population on the land, if we 
are going to make it contented and prosper- 
ous, we must find remedies, first, for its 


present difficult position; second, for the 
agricultural unemployment which will follow 
on reduced need for labor; and, third, tp 
guard against possible unemployment due ty 
reduced acreage. We must, therefore, find 
some new products which we can buy from 
the farmer and at the same time find some 
way in which he can save money. 

The answer to the questions “how?” and 
“what?” which you will naturally ask, js 
handicrafts. 

Country life lacks some of the amenities 
of city life. Education and amusement are 
not brought to your door and physical hard- 
ship comes more often. Nevertheless, the 
true countryman has enjoyments which he 
scarcely knows how to explain. The soil, 
plants, beasts, the sun, the trees, the stars 
call him steadily and unceasingly. But he 
needs something more. Thousands of years 
of experience have taught us that one of the 
main factors in human happiness is the em- 
ployment of leisure time in a pursuit which 
is entirely different from that which we fol- 
low day by day. And if, like the farmer and 
the farmer’s wife, our days are to be filled 
by tilling and sowing and housekeeping, we 
shall get a good deal of satisfaction by turn- 
ing to something which involves intellectual 
effort. Some will read, and there are still 
plenty of well read men and women in the 
country. Some will write, and there are 
more and more who do. But a great many 
people do not want to read or write, and it 
is to their joy and satisfaction that craft 
work contributes. 

Every bit of craft work, if it is to be worth 
doing, must bear the mark of its maker's 
spirit. This art, rural though it be, is art 
none the less. Consider the almost impres- 
sionist, I almost said better than impression- 
ist, quality of the scenes of country and 
seashore life portrayed by their hooked rugs. 
Look at the ducks in the water, at the 
schooner at sea, at the sugarbush, at the 
melting eye of the Jersey cow. Look at 
the fine, strong, floral designs of the Gran- 
ville carpets, at the old time beauty of the 
Norwegian, Ukrainian, and Roumanian 
weaving, and embroidery patterns carried out 
on the prairies. Feast your eyes on the 
charming lines of this wrought iron 
chandelier, made by a country smith. Are 
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not these things worth something? Is not 
this art worth preserving? 

What pleasure there is in setting up a new 
pattern on a loom and in working it out in 
the best possible fashion you may learn from 
any real weaver. And craftsmen artists 
take just as much joy from the work they 
do as from any recompense they get, and as 
likely as not now and then they get no recom- 
pense at all. 

There is something more involved in this 
renaissance of craft work than mere mate- 
rial prosperity. Craft work well done can 
contribute as few other activities can to the 
pleasure of life. 

The last few years have seen a change 
in our ideas concerning education. There 
was a time when we thought we were doing 
the country boy a favor by giving him such 
an education that he might go and live in 
the city. But now some people are doubtful, 
they are asking whether we should not con- 
sider the needs of the country first. 

In such an educational scheme there is a 
definite place for craft work, and I should 
not like to say that urban education might 
not with advantage travel in the same 
direction. 

Canadian life is in the melting pot, is in a 
thoroughly unsettled state. The next few 
years must see it become crystallized and 
stabilized in a new and satisfactory form. 
We cannot let it become fluid and dete- 
riorated. No individual activity will add 
more to the material prosperity and mental 
satisfaction of men and women, nothing will 
contribute more to individual, and so to na- 
tional, stability than the maintenance and 
development of the arts and crafts of 
Canada. 


* * * 


The third paper, “Making Use of Com- 
munity Machinery,” was given by Mrs. 
Frederick W. Weitz, editor of the Iowa 
Federation of Women’s Clubs’ Cludb- 
woman and president of the Public Library 
Board, Des Moines, Iowa. This paper is 
printed in Library Journal, September 1. 

As a library trustee and a taxpaying, 
public-spirited citizen, Mrs. Weitz urged li- 
brarians to “move out” among various 
organizations engaged in cultural and wel- 


fare projects, to find their most effective con- 
tribution to the success of these activities. 
At the same time, she begged librarians to 
encourage a “moving in” process by indi- 
viduals and groups with special interests, 
who would find in the librarian an inter- 
preter and in the library a center for the 
exchange of ideas. 

As one practical example of the use of 
community machinery by the librarian, Mrs. 
Weitz spoke of a project initiated last year 
by the Des Moines Women’s Club. A series 
of lectures on contemporary art were planned 
by the club and drawing classes were ar- 
ranged for members who wished to learn 
what art is by trying to do what the skilled 
artist does in making a picture. The help of 
the art librarian was enlisted, and with her 
advice and coéperation the resources of the 
art library were put at the disposal of more 
than a thousand persons. The art librarian 
also accepted the chairmanship of the art 
division of the state federation of women’s 
clubs, and made the library the assembling 
place for pictures submitted in state contests 
over a period of two years. 

Another group mentioned by Mrs. Weitz, 
which has centered its activities around 
the library, is interested in amateur play pro- 
ducing, and a fine collection of works on 
costume has been built up and is used con- 
stantly. Privately owned exhibits of paint- 
ings, art objects, and hobbies—which link 
up with their classroom studies—are visited 
almost every week by school students. Not- 
able visitors to the city are entertained at 
tea by the library staff, and a series of Sun- 
day afternoon chamber music recitals have 
brought others to the library. 


* * * 


Mimeographed lists of books prepared by 
Julia Sabine, Free Public Library, Newark, 
New Jersey, were distributed. The sub- 
jects covered “Art Hobbies for Leisure 
Time ;” “Modern Art; What It Is and How 
It Came To Be;” “Design and Mass Pro- 
duction ;” “For the Spread of Appreciation ;” 
and “Artists and How They Are Made.” 

A growing interest and increased attend- 
ance were noticeable at this year’s meeting. 

An informal breakfast was held Wednes- 
day morning at the Windsor Hotel. 
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New OFFICERS 


Officers for next year are: Chairman, Su- 
san A. Hutchinson, Brooklyn Museum Li- 


Board on the Library 


N ANNOUNCING the round table 
| discussion on libraries, the theater, and 

the drama, John Chancellor, assistant 
in Adult Education at A. L. A. Head- 
quarters, sent out the following excellent 
summary of the situation: 

“The program has been set up,” he said, 
“by the Board on the Library and Adult 
Education in view of the deepening signif- 
icance which the drama, as expressed in 
the little theater and other amateur dra- 
matic groups, is assuming in recent years 
as a part of the cultural experience of every- 
day people. There are several kinds of 
important and needed assistance which li- 
braries can render this rapidly spreading 
dramatic movement, and it has seemed op- 
portune to bring before certain librarians 
a representative of the little theater groups 
who has given especial attention recently 
to the book needs of these groups.” 

When the meeting was called to order on 
Monday afternoon, June 25, by Franklin F. 
Hopper, New York Public Library, chair- 
man of the Board on the Library and Adult 
Education of the American Library Associ- 
ation, the round table had turned into a 
meeting of some two hundred and fifty to 
three hundred delegates, and proved to be 
both animated in its discussion and con- 
structive in its results. Mr. Hopper was in 
the chair, Mrs. Edith J. R. Isaacs, editor 
of Theatre Arts Monthly and secretary- 
treasurer of the National Theatre Confer- 
ence, spoke. Rosamond Gilder, editorial 
secretary of the N. T. C., read the report 
on plans and projects (summarized below) 
and a number of librarians contributed to 
the discussion. As a result of the meeting, 
a committee of librarians was appointed to 
formulate a basis of library membership in 
the National Theatre Conference and to 
coéperate in realizing the plan suggested. 

In opening the discussion Mr. Hopper 
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brary, Brooklyn, New York; secretary, Ruth 
M. Jedermann, Public Library, Minne. 
apolis, Minnesota. 

RuTH M. JEDERMANN, Secretary pro tem 


and Adult Education 


outlined very briefly the growing interest 
on the part of library and adult education 
groups in the theater. He spoke of Kenneth 
Macgowan’s book, Footlights across Amer- 
ica, which was the result of a study of 
the non-professional theater of America 
undertaken by Mr. Macgowan for the Car- 
negie Corporation in 1930. Not long after 
this, the National Theatre Conference 
was established with the assistance of the 
American Association for Adult Education 
as a permanent national organization of the 
little community and university theaters of 
the country. Its council and membership in- 
cludes the leading men and women in drama 
and theater departments of the great uni- 
versities and the directors of the non- 
professional theaters from New York to 
California. The National Theatre Con- 
ference is a membership organization of 
little theaters, the object of which is to 
“serve collectively the interests of the 
American theater.” In its survey of 
the little theater situation throughout the 
country, however, the council of the N. T.C. 
was so impressed by the constant reference 
of theater workers to their book and li- 
brary problems that one of its major interests 
at present is the development of library 
services and the formation of some form of 
active codperation between the libraries of 
the country and the non-professional 
theaters. 

The formation of an N. T. C. library 
committee, with Mr. Hopper as its library 
representative, was the result of this in- 
terest. The committee carried out a nation- 
wide survey of the situation by means of @ 
questionnaire on theater books and collec- 
tions in public, private, and university li- 
braries, which was sent in 1933 to some 
twelve hundred libraries throughout the 
country. The findings of this committee, 


and more especially the possibilities of active 
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cooperation and services between theaters 
and libraries, were the subject of the after- 
noon’s discussion. 

Mr. Hopper introduced Mrs. Isaacs as 
one whose eighteen years of experience as 
editor of Theatre Arts Monthly placed her 
in the forefront of those who know and 
love the theater, both as an art and as a 
force in social life. In addition to her many 
duties as editor, she also has found time to 
organize and direct the activities of the Na- 
tional Theatre Conference. Mrs. Isaacs 
then took the floor. She said she wished to 
make one point clear before she went any 
further. She wished her listeners to know 
that she realized fully the tremendous diffi- 
culties which every librarian is facing in 
these lean years—appropriations cut to rib- 
bons, reductions in staff, enormously in- 
creased demands. She supposed, however, 
that she would not have been asked to speak 
at this meeting if ideas, suggestions, pos- 
sibilities of improvement in arrangements, 
services, and technique had been unwelcome. 
Being a layman in library matters, she 
could not presume to suggest methods, but 
as one long conversant with the requirement 
of theater workers, she might give an indica- 
tion of needs and of possibilities. She hoped, 
therefore, that this meeting would be fruit- 
ful in discussion and suggestion. 

She then went on to describe the curious 
fate that had overtaken the drama. She 
pointed out that when a certain poet was 
writing in England, he took infinite pains 
to publish his poetry, but laughed at the 
mere suggestion of printing his plays. They 
were words to be spoken by actors on a 
stage, not “literature.” Today the plays 
of Shakespeare are so integral a part of 
English literature that it would be tanta- 
mount to revolution to suggest that they 
teally belong to the theater in the 792’s 
rather than to literature in the 800’s. 

Mrs. Isaacs did not wish even to suggest 
revolution, but she did want to call the at- 
tention of librarians to the grave difficulties 
of a theater worker who wishes to make use 
of theater material under the system prev- 
alent today. Let us say a producer desires 
to study half a dozen classic plays. He 
Must pursue his authors from country to 
country, under the literatures of each na- 


tionality. Then if he is so benighted as to 
wish to reconstruct the theatric world of 
one of his playwrights, he must leave litera- 
ture for another section of the catalog 
where the theater, neglected among the arts, 
nestles under a subdivision of amusements. 
If he is planning a production and wants not 
only historical documentation but practical 
assistance as well, he will be in even greater 
trouble. For costume he must go to the 
art section, scene design must be hunted 
through print rooms, stage lighting among 
technical books, theater architecture in still 
another category. Whatever his problem 
he will find little special help. Music and 
the graphic arts have been allotted separate 
rooms, specialized librarians, catalogs, and 
services adapted to their user’s needs. The 
theater, on the other hand, since it is only 
just beginning to be recognized as a respect- 
able art, fares badly. Out of the four hun- 
dred and ten libraries answering the 
National Theatre Conference questionnaire, 
only thirty-two had a section or room de- 
voted to the subject, and only twenty-five 
assigned a librarian to that particular 
branch of the work. 

Mrs. Isaacs then described in some detail 
the reasons why the printed word is of such 
vital importance to the theater, is, indeed, 
an essential tool. An active theater direc- 
tor builds his repertory from the past as well 
as the present. He must have a quantity of 
plays from which to make his selection; 
once having made it he needs a great variety 
of books as background for his production, 
books often needed for one production only, 
others permanently valuable for their tech- 
nical information, others again for local 
color and pictorial flavor. How can he 
obtain these books, if his local library is un- 
equipped—or not interested? Many li- 
braries have potential riches undiscovered 
because of lack of interest or of special 
knowledge; others, again, whose librarians 
are willing and eager to build up theater 
sections but are in doubt as to the best way 
of approaching the subject. Finally, cer- 
tain needs of the theater worker can best be 
served by a loan library system, as much of 
the material needed by a theater worker, 
both texts of plays and books on production, 
may be useful only once or twice and need 
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not be kept permanently on the shelves. 

How can these library reeds of the 
theater worker best be met? How can the 
National Theatre Conference assist both 
the theater and the librarian in working out 
their mutual problems? These were among 
the questions asked in the National Theatre 
Conference questionnaire sent a year ago to 
some twelve hundred libraries. 

From the answers received, and from the 
bombardment of requests and suggestions 
which they elicited, a series of plans and 
projects has been drawn up which Mrs. 
Isaacs wished to submit to this meeting for 
their suggestions. 

Miss Gilder then read part of the pre- 
liminary report of the Library Committee 
of the National Theatre Conference, a 
brief résumé of which follows: 


PLANS AND Projects* 


The answers received from the question- 
naire on theater books and collections in 
public, private, and university libraries offer 
a stimulating picture, outlining needs and 
demands on the one hand, suggesting plans 
and describing successful experiments on the 
other. Working on the suggestions from 
the librarians themselves, from long per- 
sonal experience in the field, and from the 
data obtained from the theaters themselves 
in the first survey, the Library Committee 
of the N. T. C. has outlined a series of 
ideas for mutual assistance and usefulness. 


1. Special Advisers 


The questionnaires were sprinkled with 
requests for special advice in starting or de- 
veloping theater collections. Here the 
N. T. C. could be of immediate and prac- 
tical assistance. It could plan libraries for 
certain budgets. It could study existing lists 
submitted to it by librarians, and suggest 
methods of strengthening and developing 
such collections. It could assist librarians 
whose budgets are limited to avoid duplica- 
tion and to secure the most comprehensive 
volume on a given subject. This type of 
special advice would be most valuable to 
librarians who are far from large centers 

* Miss Gilder’s report has been mimeographed and 


may be obtained from the National Theatre Conference, 
119 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York City. 


and, therefore, unable to study the books 
they need before ordering. 


2. Lists and Bibliographies of Plays 


The most frequent answer to the last 
question on the survey—How might the 
N. T. C. help the librarian?—is that all. 
familiar cry of “lists—lists”—“anotated 
bibliographies, lists of plays, plays for boys, 
plays for girls, plays for blind children, 
plays for Indian students . . . lists of out 
door pageants.” Lists and more lists—and 
always free lists! 

Here is an expert service which the 
N. T. C. is equipped to give, providing 
funds exist to carry on such a work. Ob- 
viously, such lists have no value at all unless 
they are prepared by those thoroughly 
familiar with theater literature and the 
special needs of different groups. The 
N. T. C. is in a position to do this type of 
work with a maximum of efficiency. It 
would also be in a position to refer in- 
quirers to sources of more detailed bibli- 
ographical information, as, for instance, to 
certain public library and university exten- 
sion divisions which maintain elaborately 
classified lists of plays kept up to date and 
constantly revised. 


3. Clearing House and Information Service 


The N. T. C. is already well equipped to 
serve as a clearing house for information 
concerning theater collections and _ theater 
books. By acting as a center of information 
in this particular field, it could help to 
clarify the entire situation. Librarians 
could be informed as to where certain types 
of books were to be found, what circulat- 
ing and loan library facilities exist, where 
students should be directed for research and 
all the many forms of special information 
which librarians and theater workers are 
often unable to discover at all or only after 
much loss of time. The handbook of theater 
collections in Europe and America to be 
published shortly by the National Theatre 
Conference would fit into the larger aspect 
of this scheme. 


4. Codperation with Little Theater Groups 


By encouraging N. T. C. members to co 
operate with their local libraries, much 
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could be done to increase the usefulness of 
theater sections. Methods of stimulating 
interest in book buying for the library and 
in making use of the library as the repository 
of the little theaters’ used plays and theater 
books could be worked out by the N. T. C. 
and put into practice by its members. Little 
theaters could be urged to give one per- 
formance or more a season, the proceeds of 
which should be used for theater books 
housed in the local library. 


5. Exhibitions 


Many libraries have halls, foyers, or 
small galleries where temporary loan ex- 
hibitions could be hung. The N. T. C. 
might extend its exhibition work to include 
collections appropriate for library use, illus- 
trative material which would stimulate in- 
terest in the theater as a whole, in theater 
books, and in the work of local little theaters. 


6. Loan Libraries 


No single aspect of library service is more 
important to the theater worker than the 
opportunity the library offers for reading a 
quantity of plays in order to select a sea- 
son’s repertory. No theater, large or small, 
can afford to purchase the great number of 
plays, old and new, which a play reader or 
play reading committee will wish to study 
with a view to selection. The play stock 
of a small library will be quickly exhausted 
in a community boasting an active theater 
group. Small libraries obviously cannot buy 
endless numbers of current plays. It is, 
therefore, of supreme importance to develop 
systems by which groups of plays and 
theater books can be made available. Speed, 
flexibility, and knowledge of the field are 
necessary if theater library services are to be 
of any value. Any such plan must envisage 
a regional development and should make 
use of all the existing facilities. No single 
plan can fit the entire picture. The N. T.C., 
by reason of its flexible and nation-wide 
set-up, is in touch with all the different types 
of work being done throughout the country. 
It can assist those already far along, en- 
courage beginners, pioneer with those break- 
ing new ground. Its object is not to sup- 
plant, but to supplement. It believes that 
its special knowledge of a highly specialized 


subject is essential to the development of 
an efficient library service throughout the 
country, and it stands ready to codperate 
with libraries along the lines here suggested, 
or in any way that will carry out its pur- 
pose of “serving the interests of the Ameri- 
can theater.” 


* * * 


The meeting was then opened for general 
discussion and proved most lively and con- 
structive. Elizabeth K. Steele, of the De- 
troit Public Library, spoke first. She said 
that Detroit had not been conscious of lead- 
ing a revolution, but the fact was that the 
Music and Drama Section of the Detroit 
Public Library had actually taken drama 
out of the literatures of the various countries 
and put it into its theater section. She then 
outlined the plan and arrangements of the 
Detroit library in this connection, and its 
value to the community as witnessed by its 
constant and active use. The librarian in 
charge of scientific and technical books in the 
Milwaukee Public Library believed that 
books could be handled in whatever way 
proved to be most useful to the public, re- 
gardless of the prevailing classification 
systems. 

A general discussion followed as to the 
increased demand for theater books during 
the last years. The majority of those pres- 
ent had noted this increase. A part of it 
might be attributed to activities in connec- 
tion with relief work for the unemployed, 
but on the whole the demand was felt to be 
the expression of a more profound and 
permanent movement. Even the children 
want plays, one librarian stated—not for 
their school courses but for their own di- 
version. The junior high schools are be- 
coming more and more active in dramatic 
work and interest is spreading steadily down- 
ward through the school system, as well as 
outward through the communities. 

Finally, the value of the services outlined 
in Miss Gilder’s report on plans and projects 
was discussed at some length. It was sug- 
gested that these services could be secured 
by a special library membership in the Na- 
tional Theatre Conference. As a result of 
the discussion it was moved by Mrs. 
Charles Scheuber of the Carnegie Public 
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Library, Fort Worth, and duly seconded 
that: 

“A committee be appointed by the chair- 
man to codperate with the Library Com- 
mittee of the National Theatre Conference 
in formulating the basis of a library mem- 
bership in the National Theatre Con- 
ference.” 


Mr. Hopper then appointed the following 
as members of this committee: Mary B. 
Brewster, State Library, Albany, New 
York; Florence Overton, New York Public 
Library; Mrs. Charles Scheuber, Carnegie 
Public Library, Fort Worth, Texas; Eliza- 
beth K. Steele, Public Library, Detroit, 

RosAMOND GILDER, Acting Secretary 


usiness Libraries Section 
B b Sect 


tended the Business Libraries Sec- 
tion meeting ‘Tuesday afternoon, 
June 26, at the Windsor Hotel, at which 
L. Elsa Loeber, Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York Library, New York 
City, presided. 
The first address, by E. Maude Stone, 
United States Forest Service Library, Port- 
land, Oregon, was entitled: 


B ete fifty and sixty people at- 


Books ON Forestry AND Forest Propucts 
FoR Pus.iic LIBRARIES 


There are as many approaches to the 
subject we are talking about today as there 
are trails in a national forest, and all are 
equally inviting. There are the needs of 
highly specialized collections in large uni- 
versity or governmental departments; there 
are the needs of general public libraries in 
regions where lumbering and forestry are 
of industrial importance; and again there 
should be considered the requirements of 
smaller libraries in lumber regions, and of 
larger libraries in sections in which lumber 
is not a primary industry but of some inter- 
est nevertheless. In our discussion we shall 
choose that path which leads to the require- 
ments of general public libraries, including 
those of smaller libraries. 

The first step in building up a library on 
forestry and forest products is to obtain 
lists of the publications of the Canadian 
Forest Service and of the United States 
Forest Service. Libraries in lumber pro- 
ducing regions may want also some of the 
pamphlets of the British Forestry Commis- 
sion, the Forest Products Laboratories of 
Canada and of the United States, or of 
the British Forest Products Research 


Board. The government of British India 
publishes splendid bulletins, a few of which 
would interest lumber importers and users 
of fine woods. The publications of most 
European governments will be found useful 
only in very large libraries. We shall con- 
fine ourselves to material written in the 
English language, and to books which are 
still in print, which means the more recent 
material, with a few exceptions. 

The Canadian Forest Service has for dis- 
tribution, either free or at a very low price, 
such useful bulletins as The forests of 
Canada, their extent, character, and use; 
The identification of woods commonly used 
in Canada; Some commercial softwoods of 
British Columbia; The utilization of saw- 
mill waste, and others. The dominion 
service has prepared also a series of tree 
pamphlets on the propagation, planting, and 
use of various trees, as sugar maple, white 
pine, and Douglas fir. Small libraries in 
lumber regions would find them very use- 
ful, brief, and interesting. 

Turning to the bulletins of the United 
States government, which, like those of 
Canada, can be obtained either as gifts or 
at a low price, we find many that are suit- 
able for small libraries, branches, and school 
libraries. Arbor Day, its purpose and ob- 
servance, 1930, can be bought for five cents; 
Forest fire prevention handbooks adapted to 
school use, cost from ten to fifteen cents; 
Government forest work, which describes 


the activities of the forest service, can be’ 


obtained in the 1931 revised edition for five 
cents; Our forests, what they mean to ws, 
at five cents; Forestry clubs for young 
people, 1929, at the same price; and finally 
the popular Woodsman’s handbook, 1912, 
which covers log scaling, timber estimat 
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ing, lumber measurements, for twenty-five 
cents. 

Sudworth’s Forest trees of the Pacific 
slope, at sixty cents, which describes the 
trees found in the continent’s last great 
stand of timber, is a classic with which most 
librarians are thoroughly familiar. His 
Checklist of the forest trees of the United 
States, their names and ranges should be 
in every public library. It can be bought 
for forty cents. 

More technical federal bulletins are Kiln 
drying handbook, revised in 1930; Guide 
to the grading of structural timbers, 1934; 
and How lumber is graded, revised edition, 
1933. 

Publications of the federal census bureau 
give statistics on standing timber and lumber 
manufacture, on pulp, paper, and turpen- 
tine; while the many valuable studies of 
the foreign and domestic commerce bureau 
are devoted to the marketing of these 
products. 

The National Committee on Wood Utili- 
zation has prepared such technical reports 
as The chemical utilization of wood, 1932, 
and The seasoning, handling, and care of 
lumber, in four editions, and Modern con- 
nectors for timber construction. Smaller 
libraries in any region could well use the 
committee’s more popular reports, as You 
can make it for camp and cottage, which 
shows how to construct in the home or in 
the small shop wooden articles from boxes 
and short lengths of lumber. Furniture, 
its selection and use, How to judge a house, 
and House insulation are other titles in ‘this 
practical series. 

After checking for purchase the dominion 
or federal government lists, the next step 
is to procure the price lists of the forestry 
or conservation departments of different 
states and provinces. British Columbia, 
Western Australia, and New South Wales 
have such departments as well as Cali- 
fornia, Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and many 
other states. It is a good practice to have 
at least the publications of your own prov- 
ince or state, with those of neighboring 
states. 

Next in importance are the bulletins and 
leaflets of forestry schools, as those of Ox- 


ford University in England, Yale University, 
and the universities of Toronto, Michigan, 
or British Columbia. We must remember 
also the pamphlets of the forestry and lum- 
ber associations. For example, the Ameri- 
can Tree Association has a publication, For- 
estry primer, second edition, published in 
1933, especially prepared for the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, which can be obtained 
as a gift. This association also publishes a 
forestry almanac crammed with useful facts 
that might well answer many a question 
that the high school student or club woman 
asks. It is sold for one dollar. 

Some of the lumber trade associations, 
as Southern Pine, National Lumber Manu- 
facturers, Northern Hemlock and Hard- 
wood Manufacturers, and West Coast 
Lumbermen, publish attractive bulletins on 
house construction, hardwood floors, fences, 
arbors, and garden furniture, most of which 
are free to libraries. 

Then come the books themselves. There 
are the very popular ones that any library, 
large or small, should have, as Cary’s 
Woodsman’s manual, Taylor’s Handbook 
for rangers and woodsmen, and Pinchot’s 
Training of a forester. The money spent 
for these books will be well invested, as 
the older Boy Scouts alone will keep them 
busy if they learn where they can be found. 

Other useful titles are: Elements of for- 
estry, by Moon and Brown; Pack and Gill’s 
Forests and mankind and their Forest facts 
for schools. Major John D. Guthrie has 
compiled a unique volume, Forest fire and 
other verse, which, like Robert Haven 
Schauffler’s Arbor Day, may suggest poems 
suitable for Arbor Day, Campfire Girls, 
or boy and girl scouts’ programs. Colonel 
H. S. Graves’ Forest education and Read’s 
Profession of forestry are useful for voca- 
tional work. 

More technical aspects of forestry, such 
as botany, silviculture, forest pathology, for- 
est entomology, and range management, are 
noted in the bibliography. 

Good books on lumbering, logging, and 
wood products can be counted by scores, but 
for the general library in regions where 
lumbering or the chemical wood industries 
are important, certain titles should be 
starred for first purchase. 
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Brown’s Forest products, second edition, 
revised in 1927, covers all wood products— 
poles, cross-ties, boxes, as well as the chem- 
ical wood industries from pulp and rubber 
to dyewoods and maple syrup. R. C. 
Bryant’s two books, Lumber, its manufac- 
ture and distribution, and Logging, second 
edition, are quite as valuable in their fields. 
The kiln-drying of lumber, by Koehler and 
Thelen, and Snow’s Wood and other organic 
structural materials, also stand out as foun- 
dation stones in the lumber library. 

For the company employee, Brereton’s 
Practical lumberman, adapted to the Pacific 
coast region, and Fisher’s Rapid lumber and 
short cut calculator, which means in plain 
English, a lumber arithmetic, are suitable. 
One sometimes wonders about the mysteries 
which surround this subject. The ordinary 
mill worker—and sometimes the librarian— 
look with awe upon the man who can “figger 
lumber.” 

When we reach the chemical wood in- 
dustries, we must deal with books that are, 
in the main, highly technical rather than 
popular. The subjects of wood distilla- 
tion, charcoal, pulp, and paper, belong here. 
Klar’s Technology of wood distillation, or 
The chemistry of wood, by Hawley and 
Wise, are representative of this group. 
Others are listed in the bibliography. 

In forestry libraries, a perennial question 
from members of the public is: “How can I 
make charcoal?” Only last year the Black 
Rock Forest came to our aid with a bulle- 
tin entitled, 4 portable charcoal kiln, which 
answers this question admirably. It can be 
obtained for the sum of sixty cents. It 
will save the librarian sixty dollars worth 
of time. 

Among the blessings of modern life is 
rayon, a blessing which our grandmothers, 
and our grandfathers, too, for that matter, 
knew not; but which is now of such im- 
portance that it has already acquired a liter- 
ature of its own. The books on the subject 
range from the popular Rayon and other 
synthetic fibers by Darby, to the highly 
technical works by Avram, Liscomb, and 
other writers. 

Last, but far from least, come the subjects 
of pulp and paper. Five titles loom up here, 
titles that should be in any well ordered 


collection. They are, first, The manufac. 
ture of pulp and paper, issued by the Joint 
Executive Committee of the Vocational 
Education Committee of the Pulp and Paper 
Industries of the United States and Canada, 
(This author entry should be awarded the 
Nobel prize for length!) This is a five 
volume set which covers the subject thor. 
oughly for the student and mill employee, 
The other four are: Kellogg’s Pulpwood; 
and wood pulp in North America; Suter. 
meister’s Chemistry of pulp and paper mak- 
ing, second edition, 1929; Witham’s Mod. 
ern pulp and paper making; and Cross and 
Bevan’s Textbook of paper making. 

For the mill worker, there is an excel- 
lent aid, Practical helps for the mill mas, 
published by Paper Industry at fifty cents. 

For the layman and for the users of paper, 
Harry E. Weston has written a very read- 
able book entitled, 4 book on “paper.” 
Paper, its history, sources, and manufacture, 
by H. A. Maddox, is also popular. Another 
British classic, Paper and its uses, by E.A. 
Dawe, has appeared in a new edition dur- 
ing the last few years. 

There are, of course, the subjects of 
paper box manufacture, cardboard, and spe- 
cial types of papers, which we shall not at- 
tempt to discuss. We have, however, 
attempted in the bibliography to cover paper 
in all its forms except paper money, which 
we shall have to leave to the economists. It 
is, we believe, rag paper and not a wood pulp 
product. 

* * * 

An extensive selected list of books in the 
English language on forestry and forest 
products was distributed at the section 
meeting. Copies of the list, while the sup- 
ply lasts, may be secured from Miss Stone. 

A second address, by Dorothy E. Dixon, 
University of Utah Library, Salt Lake City, 


was entitled: 


BuILDING UP THE MINES AND GEOLOGY 
SECTION 


“When the average intelligent person 
hears science mentioned he thinks of it as 
something outside his daily affairs, some 
thing difficult, mysterious, and even quite 
beyond his understanding. His impression 
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is true only for the more advanced and spe- 
cialized parts. The fundamental ideas ap- 
ply to the things with which he comes in 
daily contact.” This is quoted from a book 
which is reviewed later in this paper. As I 
read those few lines they seemed to me to 
be a justification for building up collec- 
tions in those two branches of science, min- 
ing and geology, to bring to the average 
intelligent person—which describes the ma- 
jority of any library’s patronage—the reali- 
zation that these sciences do apply to the 
things with which he comes in daily con- 
tact. No dam can be built, railroad located, 
well sunk, and hardly a foundation exca- 
yated without employing some specific geo- 
logic or engineering principle. No matter 
how far away from mining centers, every- 
one is interested in gold, silver, and other 
base metals which are so important today. 
First it may be an economic interest, but 
that often develops a scientific interest. And 
in the state I represent, where every geo- 
logic phenomena is found, and where the 
mining center of the United States is lo- 
cated, these two subjects are of vital con- 
cern to everyone, and questions about 
“more advanced and specialized parts” come 
also from the information seeker. 

In attempting to confine my subject to the 
geology and mining collection of the medium- 
sized library, I realize the difficulties under 
which the librarian is working who must 
deal with these two subjects which may be 
utterly foreign to her. If librarians could 
only look forward to the questions they 
might be called on to answer in any of the 
sciences, I prophesy they would all demand 
that some scientific courses be given in their 
preparatory work. And lucky is the li- 
brarian who has a scientific hobby, for hers 
will be a collection in use. 

In one of the papers given before the 
Association last year a speaker said: “I 
think a group of specialized librarians 
should be carefully bred, knowing the con- 
tents of the books and periodicals in their 
special branch, familiar with the biblio- 
graphical tools and terminology of differ- 
tnt domains of science, being themselves 
living indexes to literature. They will in- 
tensify the use of the contents of your li- 
braries, pour life into catalogs and 
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classifications, and apply the right book to 
the right purpose.” 

The person approaching with a scientific 
inquiry should receive as much service as 
one with any other type of question, but 
until we have this ideal librarian he does 
not and cannot. But a few good hand- 
books kept near the desk—especially the 
Glossary of the mining and mineral indus- 
try (U. S. Bureau of Mines, Bulletin 95) 
and the lists of publications of the United 
States Geological Survey and the United 
States Bureau of Mines—will give a starting 
point for either geology or mining. If you 
can sidetrack the inquirer long enough to 
take a private peek in this Glossary, you 
can soon talk to him in a manner which 
will surprise him. Its introduction says: 
“Tt contains about 20,000 terms; these in- 
clude both technical and purely local terms 
related to metal mining, coal mining, 
quarrying, natural gas and petroleum, metal- 
lurgical works; names of useful, important, 
and common rocks and minerals; and geo- 
logical terms.” Every term has been veri- 
fied and the source given. It is the first place 
to which I turn when unacquainted with the 
question. The next place I usually turn 
is to the United States Geological Survey, 
Bibliography of North American Geology. 
This bibliography is kept fairly up to date, 
the one covering the years 1931 and 1932 
being published this year as Bulletin 858. 
A detailed cross index adds much to the 
usefulness of this publication. I should like 
to mention a series begun in 1929 which has 
served an admirable purpose, but which 
the smaller libraries may not be able to 
buy, though the librarian should be aware 
of its existence. This is the Annotated Bibli- 
ography of Economic Geology prepared 
under the auspices of the Division of Geology 
and Geography of the National Research 
Council. The literature which it indexes is 
international in scope but the abstracts are 
all in English and often full enough to serve. 
Funds are available to insure the publica- 
tion of this bibliography until 1935, but 
librarians who have used it, hope, I am sure, 
that its continuance will be permanent. It 
serves the economic geologist and mining 
engineer in the same capacity as Chemical 
Abstracts serves the chemist. 
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The Mineral industry and Minerals year- 
book were well reviewed in a paper given 
before this section last year and so I will 
not speak of them except to say that they 
should be in every mining and geology de- 
partment and that the bibliographies at the 
end of each chapter in the Mineral industry 
serve as an index to the outstanding mining 
and metallurgical innovations during the 
year and are very important. 

There are several handbooks which I 
shall mention only briefly for most of them 
are old stand-bys. As they are constantly 
being revised and reédited, be sure when 
you order to get the latest edition. 

First and probably most important is 
Peele, Mining engineers’ handbook, which 
covers everything on the mining profession. 

Taggart’s Handbook of ore dressing is 
a little more restricted in scope but is well 
worth purchasing because of its detailed 
information on the application of the ma- 
terial included. Flaw sheets, milling costs, 
flotation tests, equipment costs, and so forth, 
can be found for almost any ore treatment 
plant. 

A book which is eagerly consumed, al- 
most literally, so that it has to be under 
constant supervision, is the Handbook for 
prospectors, by Von Bernewitz. The later 
edition varies considerably from the earlier 
and includes much field information which 
the prospector likes; including a complete 
non-technical, or perhaps I should say not 
too technical, résumé of geophysical pros- 
pecting, covering such items as food, cloth- 
ing, and first aid. It even demonstrates the 
tying of a diamond hitch in addition to giv- 
ing all the necessary information concern- 
ing rocks and minerals. 

Goodwin’s Handbook of prospecting is 
much the same type of book, but written 
with special reference to the needs of those 
prospecting in Canada. 

The excellent compilation by Alfred H. 
Ricketts, published as Bulletin 98 of the 
California Department of Natural Re- 
sources, Division of Mines, entitled 4 meri- 
can mining law; with forms and precedents, 
fully covers any question on this subject 
which might arise in a medium-sized li- 
brary. Many states, however, issue, through 
their own geological or mining departments, 
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their local mining laws. These may usually 
be secured free. This applies almost ypj. 
versally to the dominion and _ provincia 
bureaus. Whether all of the Canadian de. 
partments are as efficient and publish as 
much valuable material as the mines ané 
geology departments, I do not know. Buy 
every publication either from the Canadian 
Bureau of Mines or from the provinces js 
a useful one and many of them—I cay 
only mention a few—are regular textbooks 
in themselves. For instance, those entitled: 
Diatomite, Gold in Canada, Gypsum indus- 
try of Canada, Salt industry of Canada, 
Twenty-five years of Ontario’s mining his- 
tory, Water power resources of Canada, 
Lode gold deposits of British Columbia, 
Money and the world crisis, and many others 
are publications which any library could 
constantly use. 

Most of the states have good bureaus of 
mines and geology which publish valuable 
material. This can for the most part be 
obtained free, either by having your li- 
brary placed on their mailing list to receive 
publications as issued, or by following the 
Monthly Check-list of State Publications. | 
feel this is the best way to check your state 
material. It takes little time to fill out 
a form postal and the material it brings 
is well worth the trouble. Also, checking 
the list of printed material available—which 
is carried in the Library Journal—is a good 
source of fugitive material. This list often 
includes equipment and trade catalogs. For 
a library with a limited budget it is an 
important thing to supplement available 
book information with material from trade 
catalogs for they are almost textbooks 
themselves—and some not so_ elementary 
either. 

The engineering magazines run regular 
sections reviewing the current trade publi- 
cations as well as books. Our library has 
established an arbitrary rule that catalogs 
must have at least twenty-five pages t0 
justify giving them shelf space. The use to 
which our trade catalogs are subjected 1s 
evidence of the material they contain. 

Until very recently most of the United 
States government publications could be ob- 
tained free and the purchase price now asked 
is very moderate for the information they 
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contain. For those libraries not designated 
as depository libraries a careful checking 
of the Monthly Catalog of United States 
Public Documents or even the Weekly List 
of Selected United States Government publi- 
cations for the mining and geological ma- 
terial is urged. Although our departmental 
library keeps permanently only a few of the 
governmental publications, I carefully check 
and index the weekly list—for many of the 
other departments are often issuing ma- 
terial closely related to the mining and geo- 
logical fields. 

Placer mining is a subject, which although 
fundamentally a revival, is new to many 
librarians. The demand created by inter- 
est in it has caused several of the states to 
issue bulletins relative to the placer mining 
possibilities of their own sections, notably 
California, Nevada, Arizona, Idaho, and 
Montana. The United States Bureau of 
Mines has published a general study in its 
Information Circular 6611, Small-scale 
placer-mining methods. This has gone 
through several issues. It discusses the 
possibilities, the geology, and types of placer 
deposits, minerals associated with placer 
gold, and at the end contains a good bibliog- 
raphy. The extreme interest in this sub- 
ject has created a landslide of literature 
and a careful appraisal is necessary. We 
have found, except for two or three out- 
standing books, that the material from the 
state and United States Bureau of Mines is 
much more applicable and acceptable—as 
well as being less expensive. 

Many requests concerning Boulder Dam 
and its various engineering phases are con- 
stantly received, I presume, by any library. 
Here again, the trade catalogs and other 
free material serve the purpose. One of 
the most popular things we possess on this 
subject is a series issued by the Ingersoll- 
Rand Company called the Story of Hoover 
Dam. So far three volumes have been is- 
sued, the material being taken from articles 
appearing in the Compressed Air Magazine, 
and covering the construction to date. The 
Babcock and Wilcox Company have also 
sued a well illustrated bulletin called 
Hoover Dam. The official publication of the 
interior department compiled by Wilbur and 
Mead, entitled, The construction of the 


Hoover Dam, brings all the material under 
one cover. 

The recent Utah earthquake produced a 
good example of the unanticipated scientific 
question. This quake, which was severe 
enough almost to remove temporarily the 
laurels from California, caused many in- 
quiries in our library. Information was 
wanted on recent major earthquakes, causes 
of them, the loss of life and property, 
scales for measuring earth disturbances, 
predictions of earthquakes, and even how to 
act in one. Dr. Bailey Willis, eminent struc- 
tural geologist, said in answer to this ques- 
tion, “Stand still and count to forty. At 
the end of that time it makes no difference 
what you do.” Earthquake damage and 
earthquake insurance by Freeman, while 
stressing earthquake-resistant construction, 
covers briefly many of the geological facts. 
The United States geological publications 
also came to our rescue. 

The splendid material on every aspect of 
mining and geology published by most of 
the universities and colleges should not be 
neglected in building up a collection. Some 
of the more specialized and technical in- 
formation needed may be covered by such 
publications. Most of them are indexed 
currently in Engineering Index or the other 
indexes already reviewed. 

Incidentally, I feel rather as the cloak- 
room attendant must have when at one of 
the sessions of a recent American Medical 
Association meeting, where more than 5,000 
physicians and surgeons were assembled, he 
burst in upon the meeting and shouted, “Is 
there a doctor in the room?” My book 
recommendations will have to be considered 
personal ones. 

One of the most important series issued 
recently is the American Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers series. 
This association is to be congratulated for 
the standard it has set for its publications. 
Its Ore deposits of the western states 
“constitutes unquestionably the most im- 
portant American contribution within the 
field of ore deposits since the first edition 
of Lindgren’s Ore deposits.” It is com- 
piled from contributions of forty-four 
American economic geologists. Porphyry 
coppers, which was the first of the volumes 
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made possible by the Rocky Mountain 
Fund, covers the development of the great 
copper enterprises which changed the lives 
of people of whole states in the west and 
of nations in South America. 

The Seeley W. Mudd Fund of the in- 
stitute has made possible the publication of 
a series composed of the following titles: 
Choice of methods in mining and metal- 
lurgy by several authors; Mineral economics 
by Tryon and Eckel; History of American 
mining by Rickard; Examination of pros- 
pects by Gunther; and Technical writing 
by Rickard. The entire set or a single book 
is worthy of consideration. Another book 
from this same fund is Source book: a direc- 
tory of public agencies in the United States 
engaged in the publication of literature on 
mining and geology. It is a useful tool not 
only to the engineer and geologist but to 
the librarian as well for it brings together 
in a concise form names of regional and 
state societies or bureaus issuing informa- 
tion on technical literature, the universities 
maintaining bureaus of mines or geology, 
the trade organizations and other non- 
commercial organizations, giving head- 
quarters, publications, officers, and other 
pertinent information. 

The price of the A.I.M.M.E. publications 
to members and non-members is enough dif- 
ferent so that it will pay, if possible, to have 
a member order them for you. 

The Century of Progress series of dollar 
books contains three titles which should be 
mentioned. ‘This series is called a Major 
Adventure in Nation-wide Education, which 
well describes the books. Read’s Our min- 
eral civilization, Egloft’s Earth oil, and 
Hotchkiss’ Story of a billion years are truly 
adventures in educational reading. They 
are small books which can easily be perused 
in an hour and we find that by keeping them 
available many of them are read for diver- 
sion. Each title was selected from the point 
of view of authenticity and readability and 
written by specialists in their respective 
fields. 

A new edition of an indispensable work 
is Lindgren’s Mineral deposits, the fourth 
edition of which was published in 1933. 
This book has been broadly revised but is 
too well known to need reviewing. 


Professor Lewis, who is the head of oyr 
own Mining Department at the University 
of Utah (but it is not for this reason alone 
that his work is included) has just pub. 
lished his excellent book on Elements of 
mining, a book intended for the beginner 
in mining engineering, and covering the tech. 
nical phases of the subject in considerable 
detail. It is of the textbook type but could 
be given to any inquirer wanting material 
on mining in general. 

Hoover, Economics of mining, is a good 
companion book for this deals more with 
the profession from an economic aspect 
One reviewer says it is the most complete 
single volume available on the subject. 

A new book on Canadian mining and 
geology which will be of much interest in the 
United States is by E. L. Bruce, Mineral 
deposits of the Canadian shield. It is 
rather expensive for the smaller library, 
$8, but it covers a large territory and the 
rapid development of the mineral deposits 
of the Canadian shield during the last few 
years has created a demand for information 
concerning them. The first part of the book 
deals with the theoretical aspects of the 
structural geology and mineral deposition. 
The remainder of the book is descriptive, 
concerning important known deposits of the 
Canadian pre-Cambrian areas, including 
those parts of the United States adjacent to 
Lake Superior. 

Rogers, Thin section mineralogy, is a 
timely contribution to optical mineralogy— 
intended to acquaint the beginner with com- 
paratively simple methods of identifying 
minerals in rocks without the necessity of 
spending a large amount of time. It is a 
book for the person who desires a more 
intimate knowledge of rocks than can be 
obtained from the ordinary handbooks on 
rocks and minerals. “Earth history, by 
L. C. Snider, is a welcome book,” says A. C. 
Veatch, noted geologist, “particularly be- 
cause it solves the problem with which I 
have been confronted many times in the 
past when asked to recommend a book in 
which a person without specialized training 
could obtain a really comprehensive and 
accurate idea of the story of the earth.” 
Does not that sound like just the book needed 
in our collection? 
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Field, Principles of historical geology from 
the regional point of view; Scott, Introduc- 
tion to geology; and Moore, Historical 
geology, are others I would like to mention 
by title only. 

I am sure there are many others which 
the needs and demands of your community 
will cause you to include, but these few are 
the ones which we have found best serve 
our patrons. 

The next consideration in strengthening 
the mines and geology collection is getting 
the books and the people together, for the 
best collection of books obtainable does not 
make an adequate library until the best 
service possible is given to all. 

Eva Santee, librarian at Camas, Wash- 
ington, in a paper before a recent Pacific 
Northwest Library Association meeting, 
says: “Guided by that ideal which recog- 
nizes that no one shall go away from the 
public library without having received the 
information desired, the small library no 
less than the large, is exercising every re- 
source today to meet the demands laid upon 
it.” And building up a mines and geology 
collection in the face of reduced budgets, 
and giving increased service with already 
overworked assistants, are problems which 
challenge us to use every resource possible. 

A professor whom I know would say, after 
presenting his favorite subject many times: 
‘Tll talk of the things I know most 
about and leave the other things to other 
men to talk about.” So, I will give you a 
few of the challenges which have come to 
us. Most of these things I am going to talk 
about are ideas which we have tried in our 
own library or intend to try when the op- 
portunity presents itself. If they are ap- 
plicable to your library, so much the better; 
if not, they may at least suggest to you 
something you can adapt to your own li- 
brary. 

One of the first things I did upon assum- 
ing my present position was to call on the 
managers of the larger smelting, mining, 
and refining companies, the geologists who 
maintain consulting practices, the head of 
the United States Geological Survey, and 
others. We are fortunate in having one 
of the largest United States Bureau of 

ines stations in connection with the uni- 
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versity. Much of the work of our library 
is with the research staff of this station. 
These cails resulted in some splendid friends 
for the library and enable me to have a 
large group of specialists to call on for 
local information. We have received much 
material such as duplicate books and maga- 
zines from these men. One of the large 
smelting companies asked to have prepared 
for its staff publication an article on the 
library and the way it could serve the em- 
ployees of this company. 

The secretaries of all the local mining and 
geological societies are known and any new 
book lists or other information we publish 
is always mailed to them. You can learn 
the names of members of such professional 
groups residing in your city by consulting 
the geographical list of members in their 
yearbooks. By offering to post notices of 
their meetings on our bulletin boards we 
are able to keep up to date with their meet- 
ings and we sometimes find we can be of 
help to the speaker of the evening by pre- 
paring for him a bibliography or other ma- 
terial. 

Once a year these groups, both town and 
university chapters, get together for a ban- 
quet, and that is our grand opportunity to 
advertise. This year one of our students 
made a clever sketch of the door of the 
library and we worked up a series of “Do 
you know?” questions. Mimeographed 
copies were made and put at each place at 
the banquet. We obtained gratifying re- 
sults and felt that we reached many en- 
gineers we could reach in no other way. 
The additional copies were sent to the ex- 
periment station where they were enclosed 
with letters. 

Our state is considering a registration law 
for engineers and we are now, through the 
chairman of our library committee, work- 
ing on a plan which we hope may result in 
a system such as the Technical Department 
of the Denver Public Library has created 
whereby a portion of the fees for register- 
ing engineers goes toward building up the 
Technical Department. 

A few weeks ago a prospectors’ course 
was planned and we had the opportunity 
to make a reading list covering the subjects 
discussed. 
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The Mines School has an annual En- 
gineers’ Week in which the library codper- 
ates by holding open house and arranging 
book collections in connection with the de- 
partmental exhibits. For example, with the 
mineral exhibit we displayed new books on 
minerals, gems, mineral identification, 
crystal systems, and related subjects. 

This year the annual spring field trip of 
the senior mines students included Boulder 
Dam, and as soon as this was announced a 
bibliography was prepared and posted in 
the Engineering Building. I try to carry 
the work of the library beyond the confines 
of our own quarters and find that by visit- 
ing laboratories, classes, and even mines 
and smelters, and taking field trips I can 
relate the theoretical to the practical and 
put the books and the people together more 
intelligently. 

When a stranger comes to our library I 
always try to orient him, learning his inter- 
est, his company associations, his professional 
connections, and training. Usually he ap- 
preciates this interest, especially if the next 
time he comes he is addressed by name and 
a new book is waiting for him. I realize 
this requires time—but when you can take 
the time you will find it makes a friend for 
your library and when the opportunity 
arises he will tell his friend about your in- 
terest and service. And after all, is not 
this personal recommendation the best type 
of advertising? 

For the libraries which have assembly 
rooms and motion picture machines I would 
like to suggest films as a means of stimu- 
lating the use of your mining and geology 
collections. The United States Bureau of 
Mines has films covering nearly sixty sub- 
jects pertaining to the mineral and allied 
industries. They tell the stories of petro- 
leum, silver, iron, copper, lead, abrasives, 
sulphur, asbestos, and many other mineral 
substances that constitute the foundations of 
our economic structure. The films show 
where the minerals are found and how they 
are extracted from the earth, manufactured 
or refined into useful everyday products, 
utilized, and conserved. The reels are free 
except for the cost of transportation and 
may be obtained through several sub- 
distributing centers. All the regulations 


concerning the lending of the films, as wel] 
as a detailed description of them, are given 
in the bureau’s pamphlet called Motion pic. 
ture films. If you have no means of using 
them in your own library you can un- 
doubtedly recall any number of teachers, 
clubs, churches, engineering and technical so- 
cieties which would welcome such a sugges- 
tion from you. Some of the titles will 
indicate what is available: Evolution of the 
oil industry; Story of steel; Learn and live, 
the value of first aid; Silver, heirlooms of to- 
morrow; Through oil lands of Europe; 
Transportation; Oxygen, the wonder 
worker. This gives an idea of the wide 
variety of subjects covered. A reading list 
or a book exhibit may be used advantage- 
ously as the connecting link between the li- 
brary and the film. 

Interest postals, of course, are an old 
story, but they do stimulate circulation. A 
phone call to an interested geologist, or a 
short review in a professional paper or 
house organ, will accomplish the same thing. 
The Engineering Council of Utah, composed 
of representatives of each of the local sci- 
entific societies, formerly published a maga- 
zine called Utah Engineer. This magazine 
went to every member of all of the organi- 
zations represented. Our library was given 
space in each issue for a column on new 
books. It has now ceased publication so we 
have to depend on some of the other 
methods mentioned for our advertising. 
Again, the Technical Department of the 
Denver Public Library is an excellent ex- 
ample, I think, with its interesting column, 
“The Library Table,” appearing regularly 
in the Engineering Bulletin—organ of the 
Colorado Society of Engineers. We often 
use their reviews and those in the New 
York Public Library’s New Technical 
Books as recommendations for book orders. 

Local industries, problems, activities, and 
organizations will bring many other ideas 
to mind for building constructive service 
and the librarian, no less than the geologist 
and the mining engineer, needs to under- 
stand his tools and to know both their field 
of application and their limitations. 


Miss Dixon’s bibliography follows: 
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* * * 


Mrs. Marguerite Benny Caldwell, Law 
Library, McGill University, gave a third 
paper on “Business and Industrial Library 
Organization in Montreal.” The paper 
gave sketches of several of the important 
libraries with the dates of their founding, 
and outlined the possibility of future growth 
in the industrial field. 


OFFICERS FOR 1934-35 


The officers for last year are holding 
over. They are: Chairman, Nellie M. 
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Fisher, Library Association, Portland, Ore- 
gon; vice chairman, Florence M. Waller, 
Public Library, Seattle, Washington; sec- 
retary, David Ashley Hooker, Public Li- 


(Catalog 


HREE meetings were held by the 
Catalog Section during the Fifty-sixth 


Annual Conference of the American 
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brary, Birmingham, Alabama; and treasurer, 
Dorothy G. Bell, Public Library, Proyj. 
dence, Rhode Island. 


L. Extsa Logser, Acting Chairma | 


Section 


Library Association at Montreal: a general 
session, the Large Libraries Round Table, 
and the Small Libraries Round Table. 


GENERAL SESSION 


The general session was held Wednesday 
evening, June 27, the chairman, Bertha Bas- 
sam, presiding. 

The report of the secretary-treasurer, 
Ethel Bond, University of Illinois Library 
School, was read and accepted. Miss Bas- 
sam announced that the section had re- 
ceived $143 from the A. L. A. as a return 
on the sum advanced for the last Catalogers’ 
and Classifiers’ Yearbook. ‘The section is 
indebted to the editor, Grace Osgood Kel- 
ley, and her committee, Ralph M. Dunbar 
and Isabella K. Rhodes, for having pro- 
duced such an excellent publication. 

The section voted to continue the A. L. A. 
sustaining membership for the year 1934. 

The report of the regional groups, pre- 
pared by Esther A. Smith, University of 
Michigan Library, and chairman of the 
Committee on Regional Groups, was read 
by Clyde Pettus of the Library School of 
Emory University, who also gave the supple- 
mentary report of the Advisory Council of 
the Catalog Section: 


REGIONAL Groups 


The thirteen meetings of regional groups 
reported for the seven months since the last 
conference of the Catalog Section by no 
means represent the full activities of these 
organizations. Through the groups, the 
A. L. A. Committee on Library Terminol- 
ogy has secured eighty-one readers for its 
work. Susan Grey Akers, chairman of that 
committee, writes: “We feel that the assist- 


ance of the regional catalog groups has 
been exceedingly helpful. . . . We still have 
a great deal of reading to do, and we should 
be very glad indeed to have the regional 
catalogers continue their help in collecting 
terms and their definitions and abbrevia- 
tions.” 

There is continued codperation with the 
A. L. A. committee on the revision of the 
catalog rules. 

The programs of the meetings have been 
varied. CWA projects have been discussed. 
Not only technical questions but the broader 
aspects of bibliography and _ librarianship 
have engaged the attention of the organized 
catalogers. Many have heard the opinions 
of non-catalogers on what could be done to 
make the catalog more useful. One group 
changed the usual point of view and asked 
for ways in which other departments might 
help the catalog department. Full discus- 
sions of papers have been reported. 

In some states meetings of catalogers 
have been called in connection with state li- 
brary associations. Affiliation with such as- 
sociations has proved advantageous in sev- 
eral cases, and the organization of new 
groups along these lines seems probable. 
The committee is moving slowly in the at- 
tempt to form new groups, that none may 
prove to be only mushroom growths, not 
needed, and soon dead. The committee 1s, 
however, very glad to offer help and em 
couragement in the organization of a new 
group wherever the need is evident and the 
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local catalogers feel that the prospects of 
success warrant the effort. 

The groups themselves can materially aid 
the committee by reporting promptly on 
their meetings and activities. The informa- 
tion in these reports is not only useful to 
the committee, but can often be passed on 
to other groups who are asking for help 
and guidance. Often, too, the backing of 
all the groups may hasten the completion of 
some project undertaken by a single group. 
As in the past, we hope by the codperation 
of all groups to bring about many things 
desired by and for catalogers. 


Supplementary Report of the Advisory 
Council 


The Advisory Council met Tuesday, 
June 26, with eighteen in attendance. Ten 
of the twelve groups were represented at 
this meeting. Miss Pettus, chairman of 
the southeast district, presided. Mrs. Jen- 
nie T. Jennings, the first chairman, and 
Harriet D. MacPherson, chairman of the 
A. L. A. Committee on Cataloging and 
Classification, told briefly of the early days 
of the Committee on Regional Groups. 

Miss Akers spoke for the Committee 
on Library Terminology, outlining the 
progress of the work and indicating ways in 
which the regional groups can continue to 
be of service. 

Delegates from the various groups re- 
ported on terminology work now being 
carried on. Helen K. Starr, of the James 
Jerome Hill Reference Library, St. Paul, 
told of the part taken by the Twin City 
Catalogers, and Elizabeth J. Skinner, of 
the Detroit Public Library, spoke of this 
work as one of the projects of the Committee 
on Codperation with the A. L. A., appointed 
from the membership of the Michigan re- 
gional group. Another project of this com- 
mittee is codperation in the revision of the 
A. L. A. catalog rules. 

Activities of the Maryland, Virginia, 
and District of Columbia group were re- 
ported by Mary Louise Williams, of the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. 
Hazel Dean, Harvard Business School, 
spoke of the attempt of the Boston group 
to secure an authoritative statement of Li- 
brary of Congress capitalization practice. 


Work on terminology was reported by 
Emily Hollowell, of the University of Chi- 
cago Libraries, for the Chicago group, and 
by Bertha M. Schneider, of Ohio State 
University Library, Columbus, for the Ohio 
Valley group. Grace Osgood Kelley, of 
the Queens Borough Public Library, told 
of the work of the New York group and 
their plan for a program based on the point 
of view of the users of the catalog. 

* * * 


The report of the Committee on the Re- 
vision of the A. L. A. Catalog Rules was 
read by Charles Martel, of the Library of 
Congress. 


Revision or A. L. A. CATALOG RULES 


Philosophers and lots of other people do 
not all agree, but the purpose of life is to 
live. You have heard people say of some 
things, “That’s the life.” You may ask, 
“What do you mean by living?” Well, 
what could I be supposed to mean but to 
catalog books? Like other things, it can 
be well done or badly done or indifferently, 
and on that depends the degree of satis- 
faction we get in doing our work. 

It is a truism that a collection of books 
is not a library until it has a good catalog. 
Catalogs are road maps and bridges, mak- 
ing the world of books in libraries accessible 
to those who need them, and when they 
are well made they are among the most 
effective means to make exploration in that 
world inviting and profitable. Like the 
trunklines and highways and lanes and foot- 
paths in the outdoor world, the catalog has 
a system of highways and streets with house 
numbers and byways that lead to the out- 
of-the-way places, and footpaths to the re- 
motest corners among the books. 

There are many uses of libraries, and 
recreation and amusement are not the least 
among them. But I believe it is agreed 
that the foremost purpose for which libra- 
ries exist is the conservation, advancement, 
and diffusion of knowledge. Next to the 
collection and preservation of the extant 
written and printed records of every de- 
scription of all times, their most important 
function is to make that material readily 
available to the inquirer. 

Brief finding lists which cover the re- 
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quirements of the casual reader more or 
less satisfactorily are, for reference service 
and research, of little or no use. 

The extension and complexity of modern 
scientific publications, the discovery and re- 
production, with more or less fidelity, of 
early documents and rare editions, call more 
than ever for full, accurate statements of 
the content and make-up of books. The 
catalog entry, in the compact form proper 
to it, must give author, title, and other 
necessary items in accord with the latest 
accepted results of scholarly investigation 
concerning the book and its subject. Incom- 
plete statements are in most cases as mis- 
leading as are inaccurate statements and 
repetition of unverified misinformation from 
earlier catalogs and bibliographies; they are 
uneconomical and wasteful of the time of 
the makers as well as of all the users of 
the catalog. 

The recognition of the comparative use- 
lessness of inadequate catalogs is attested 
by the small number that survive and are 
held in esteem for permanent reference use 
and by the higher standards of fulness and 
comprehensiveness of such catalogs as the 
new edition of the British Museum cata- 
logue, the Catalog of the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, the Gesamtkatalog der wiegend- 
rucke, and projects such as the Interna- 
tional Catalog of Scientific Literature, un- 
fortunately stopped by the World War. 
It is to be hoped that by enlightened action 
on the part of the International Committee 
on Intellectual Coéperation it may be re- 
vived and paralleled by similar catalogs for 
the humanistic sciences in preference to a 
multiplicity of fragmentary projects in bib- 
liography. Catalogs and_ bibliographies, 
meeting scientific requirements, once made 
retain their value; they do not become ob- 
solete. Others may begin where the earlier 
ones end. If they are out of print they 
are reproduced or absorbed in later cumula- 
tive works. 

The principal difficulty in the way of hav- 
ing such catalogs is the scarcity of good 
catalogers with the necessary intellectual 
capacity and critical judgment, with a 
knowledge of books, of history and of lan- 
guages, with a considerable degree of train- 
ing in some special subject or subjects, and, 
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of course, with thorough technical training 
and experience in cataloging and _ biblio. 
graphical methods besides practical knowl. 
edge of library work in general. 

Cataloging is an art. Rules are necessay 
and helpful, but they tend to induce over. 
dependence on standardized forms, and mo 
matter how extensively specialized, rule 
cannot themselves supply a certain amount 
of discernment, taste, and good sense jn 
their application, which the cataloger must 
have to begin with. Then the rules, prac. 
tice, experience, and knowledge of books will 
teach him the rest. 

The rules are being made as explicit 
a guide to cataloging as minute specifications 
fully illustrated by examples can make, s 
that in following them, catalogers will be 
making a contribution to the permanent 
standard catalog. 

It is hoped that means will be found to 
put rules provisionally approved by the com- 
mittee in print from time to time in the 
near future, so you can all see them grow- 
ing, with a view to obtaining criticism for 
the final form to be printed in the code. 

* * * 

The report of the A. L. A. Committee 
on Cataloging and Classification was pre- 
sented by Harriet D. MacPherson, of 
Columbia University School of Library 
Service: 


CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION 


A brief report of the committee has al- 
ready appeared among the regular committee 
reports in the A. L. A. Bulletin. We have 
been concerned entirely with matters re- 
lating to subject headings, of which there 
have been four major projects: 

1. The Philippine National Library, 
Manila, Philippine Islands, wrote asking 
for advice in regard to help with changing 
from the A. L. A. to the L. C. headings. 
They deeply regret that no attempt has 
been made to revise the old A. L. A. list 
The chairman of our committee sent word 
that if specific problems of change were 
presented, we should be very glad to give 
advice. 

2. There has been a demand from catalog- 
ers all over the country for a textbook on 
subject headings. The committee now has 
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under way a specific project for the publi- 
cation of such a book. 

3. The question of starting “refer from” 
references in the next edition of the L. C. 
subject heading list is not a new matter. 
This year the problem was again presented, 
and on the advice of the Cataloging and 
Classification Committee, the Catalog Sec- 
tion appointed a special committee to keep 
in touch with the Library of Congress about 
the new feature which we hope may mate- 
rialize in the fourth edition of the L. C. sub- 
ject heading list. 

4. A request was made to investigate the 
possibility of establishing a corner for new 
subject headings in some library periodical. 
The point is that many libraries have oc- 
casion to use new headings before they 
are printed on L. C. cards. The chairman 
appointed a temporary subcommittee to con- 
sult with the editor of the Cumulative Book 
Index to discuss the feasibility of this idea. 
The report of the chairman of this sub- 
committee, Harriet Beardslee Prescott, 
Columbia University Library, will be read 
later in the evening. 

* * * 

Helen K. Starr read the report of the 
preliminary committee appointed to con- 
sider the feasibility of securing space in 
some publication for the discussion of sub- 
ject headings in advance of L. C. decisions, 
which was prepared by Harriet Beardslee 
Prescott. 


Miss Prescott’s Report 


Last January Miss MacPherson, chair- 
man of the A. L. A. Committee on Catalog- 
ing and Classification, received a letter from 
Helen K. Starr asking if she thought it 
would be possible to secure space in issues 
of the Cumulative Book Index for discus- 
sion of new subject headings in advance of 
L.C. decisions. She added that Mary Burn- 
ham of the H. W. Wilson Company offered 
to give that opportunity in 1929 but that 
nothing had ever been done about it, and 
she ended by asking if Miss MacPherson 
thought such a plan would be profitable. 
After receiving this letter Miss MacPher- 
son wrote to the members of her committee 
asking their opinions and also communicated 
with Miss Burnham. The general opinion 
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being in favor of some plan, Miss Mac- 
Pherson decided to appoint a preliminary 
local committee to talk over the situation 
and to make recommendations at the next 
meeting of the Catalog Section. The com- 
mittee which she appointed consisted of the 
following members: Harriet Beardslee 
Prescott, chairman; John R. Russell of the 
New York Public Library, to represent the 
A. L. A. Cataloging and Classification Com- 
mittee; Rebecca B. Rankin of the Municipal 
Reference Library; Mrs. Elizabeth Seymour 
Radtke of the Queens Borough Public Li- 
brary; and Mary Burnham of the H. W. 
Wilson Company, with Miss Starr as a 
corresponding member. 

The committee met on Tuesday evening, 
May 8, at the New York Public Library 
with all the members except Miss Starr 
present, and after an interesting discussion 
reported to Miss MacPherson the follow- 
ing conclusions: 

The committee felt that they did not quite 
understand Miss Starr’s conception of the 
whole undertaking. Several members ques- 
tioned the need for such a discussion of 
headings. 

The majority felt that there would not 
be enough material presented to justify pub- 
lication more than once a year. All the 
members favored Miss Rankin’s sugges- 
tion that Miss Starr be asked to speak or 
read a paper at Montreal on the subject of 
such a project and that she incorporate in 
her paper concrete examples of what she 
wanted. They further suggested that this 
paper should be published after the confer- 
ence to give it wider publicity and to see 
what discussion it aroused. 

In case of a decision to establish such a 
section in some publication, the committee 
thought that a member of the A. L. A. Com- 
mittee on Cataloging and Classification 
should have charge of soliciting and editing 
the material. 

The Committee suggested that a separate 
round table to discuss subject headings 
should be instituted at A. L. A. conferences 
in order to have free discussion once a year. 


* * * 


After reading Miss Prescott’s report, 
Miss Starr continued: 
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“IT will at once allay your fears about 
a paper to be read to you. I have not had 
opportunity to prepare one and I do not 
know that I should be able to present it 
well in any case, but I seem to be unable 
at this point to resist quoting some theoriz- 
ing on the development of language and its 
relation to the evolution of catalog subject 
headings. 

“Lost reputations are not confined to the 
social and political worlds. ‘How Words 
Lose Reputation’ is stated in the Scientific 
Monthly of April, 1923, in the terse terms 
of finance: 

“‘TLanguage is a circulating medium, as 
money is, and words, like coins, are apt to 
lose their value in the course of time. A 
decline in the exchange rating of a word 
may be due either to inflation, that is, too 
promiscuous application, or to a growing 
popular suspicion of the soundness of its 
backing.’ 

“The article continues: “The Seven Wise 
Men of early Greece were called “sophists” 
as an honorific appellation. But later a 
“sophist” came to mean a man who pre- 
tended to know more than he did, or, worse, 
who sold his wisdom to the highest bidder 
for the basest of purposes, that of making 
a wrong cause seem right. 

““Pythagoras repudiated the title of 
“sophist” or wise man because, as he said, 
“None is wise save God.” So he devised 
and assumed the more modest sounding term 
of “philosopher,” a lover of wisdom. But 
this term has narrowed, if not degenerated. 
Philosophy, once the sum total of human 
knowledge, has come, in common parlance, 
to be confined to speculative metaphysics. 
When Plato said that states should be ruled 
by philosophers he did not mean by profes- 
sors of metaphysics.’ 

“As old words and phrases lose their 
original meaning, new words appear. On 
popular usage in America, as on the deci- 
sion of the Academy in France, rests the 
adoption of a word as a part of the lan- 
guage. 

“T am going to resort to quotations again, 
this time from a paper on ‘Words, Mean- 
ings, and Styles,’ in the February 14, 1925, 
number of Nature: 

“ “Tf a new word is useful in that it con- 
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veys an exact meaning not readily expresge 
in a word or concise phrase at present ac. 
cepted as legitimate, it would seem tha 
popular usage will gradually enforce jx 
adoption. 
guage, if it is to meet the demands mak 
upon it by a progressive people, must }. 
continuously in a state of flux.’ 

“Quoting from another paragraph: ‘Liy. 
ing languages must, with the growth of 
new ideas and the introduction of foreign 
elements, be always developing.’ 

“And a final quotation: ‘The languag 
of a progressive people must itself be pro- 
gressive.’ 

“It is not easy to keep pace in the cari 
catalog with the development of a living 
language. 
in the Wilson Bulletin for subject heading 
discussion affords catalogers an opportunity 
of pooling their experience, which should be 
extremely profitable. 

“I believe we might consider tonight 
whether it would be a useful thing to have 
such a discussion as that for which space 
has been offered in the Wilson Bulletin. | 
may say that the Wilson Bulletin because of 
its large circulation is, we think, a most de- 
sirable medium.” 

This was followed by a discussion dur- 
ing which it was suggested that the H. W. 
Wilson Company should print in a corner 
of their bulletin a list of new headings used 
in their indexes. Mr. Wilson stated: 

“As a general thing I would say that we 
should be very glad to codperate with any 
committee, furnish space in any of our pub- 
lications, and, if necessary, act as a sort of 
clearing house for opinions. 

“In our own work we perhaps follow the 
example of the nations of the world today 
who are preparing their defenses: in every 
decision that we make on a subject heading 
or a book to be included in the catalog we 
try to get enough opinions from different 
authorities, so that if anyone questions our 
decision in the future we have a defense and 
we can blame somebody else, perhaps, if we 
have gone wrong. 

“There are differences of opinion in the 
matter of subject headings, and I should 
suppose that the committee which may po 
sibly be authorized to do this work would 
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be composed of several people of good judg- 
ment. Each member would express his 
opinion on the new headings, so that if the 
headings appeared in the Wilson Bulletin 
other librarians would feel that there was 
good authority behind them.” 

Following further discussion, Dorothy A. 
Dingle, of the Toronto Public Library, made 
the motion that the new executives of the 
Catalog Section be given the power to ap- 
point a committee who will be able to act 
with Miss Burnham in this matter as they 
see fit. The motion was seconded and car- 
ried. 


STANDARDIZATION OF PERIODICALS 


The report of the Joint Committee on 
Standardization of Reference Data for 
Periodicals, prepared by Carolyn F. Ulrich, 
of the New York Public Library, was read 
by Margaret Roys, of Columbia University 
Library. It included the proposed Ameri- 
can recommended practice for reference data 
for periodicals. 

(The report of the joint committee—in- 
cluding a financial statement, the budget for 
1934-35, and the proposed recommenda- 
tions—is printed in full in the proceedings 
of the Periodicals Section, pages 645-47.) 


ak * * 


Keyes D. Metcalf, of the New York 
Public Library, gave the report of the Co- 
operative Cataloging Committee, which fol- 
lows: 


CoOPERATIVE CATALOGING 


The Codperative Cataloging Committee 
celebrates its third birthday this month. 
It realizes that codperative cataloging did 
not begin with its appointment, but so far 
as this talk today is concerned, there is no 
ned to go back farther into ancient his- 
tory. 

The committee was appointed at the time 
of the New Haven conference in June, 
1931, and was asked “to investigate the pos- 
sibilities of codperative cataloging among li- 
braries dealing with research material.” 
A grant of $13,500 from the General Edu- 
cation Board made the investigation pos- 
sible. The committee’s task was to find 
out if there really were a place for codpera- 


tive cataloging among these libraries. It 
seemed evident that libraries saved con- 
siderable money when they could purchase 
printed cards for the books which they cata- 
loged. The problem was to find the books 
for which cards should be printed. It was 
realized to start with, and became more 
obvious as the investigation progressed, that 
the Library of Congress was already doing 
a large proportion of the cataloging for most 
of the libraries concerned. The part that 
it was not doing must be located. 

To aid in the investigation, books were 
divided into groups by language and by date 
of publication. Possibilities for codperative 
cataloging in each of the groups were con- 
sidered. Summing up the results briefly it 
was found that, for the groups printed in 
English both here and abroad whether 
printed recently or in years past, the Li- 
brary of Congress had already printed such 
a large percentage of the titles of impor- 
tance that it seemed impracticable to try 
to select any for codperative cataloging. 

When it came to books in foreign lan- 
guages the situation changed. The Library 
of Congress had, apparently, cataloged about 
one-third of the books for which cards were 
wanted. It was agreed, however, that for 
those printed in years past, it was too late 
now to attempt to provide cards as the 
great demand for printed cards was already 
past, libraries having cataloged the books 
for themselves. For books printed in foreign 
languages during the past year or two, the 
greatest demand still lay in the future, and 
here was one field for codperative catalog- 
ing. 

Monographs in series proved to be an- 
other group of real interest. Most but not 
all monograph series printed in English had 
been cared for by the Library of Congress, 
but there were many of these series in 
foreign languages for which libraries would 
be glad to purchase cards if they were avail- 
able. This was the case both for current 
publications and for older ones. 

With these three groups, new foreign 
books, and both new and old serial mono- 
graphs in foreign languages, as a basis, it 
was determined to go ahead with codperative 
work. The General Education Board made 
a grant of $45,000 to finance the enterprise 
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during an experimental period. The de- 
tails of the organization of the work are 
fairly well known and do not require con- 
sideration at this time. Suffice it to say 
that 32 libraries are codperating in prepar- 
ing copy for cards for this material. Ar- 
rangements for the serial monographs are 
made by assigning a whole series at a time 
to a cooperating library. The book situa- 
tion is cared for by assigning the cataloging 
of a new book in a foreign language to the 
first codperating library that orders cards 
for the book from the Library of Congress. 
Only titles which Charles H. Hastings of 
the Library of Congress believes will be 
purchased by a number of libraries are se- 
lected. 

The work on this basis has been going 
on since January, 1933, with varying vicis- 
situdes. The proper fields so far as re- 
search libraries were concerned seem to 
have been selected. In some ways 1933 
and 1934 have not been advantageous years 
in which to start work of this kind. The 
interested libraries, on account of economic 
conditions, have reduced very considerably 
their purchases of new books in foreign lan- 
guages and thereby have reduced the num- 
ber of titles that can be profitably handled. 
Fortunately, the reduction in the acquisition 
of new serial monographs has been smaller, 
and the work with old serial monographs 
has gone steadily ahead with titles already 
in the possession of libraries in an unanalyzed 
condition. The original estimate of the 
number of items to be handled in each of 
the three groups was changed, and only 
about half as many new books were selected 
for codperative cataloging as was antici- 
pated. This was on account of the reduction 
in purchases and, also, because the Library 
of Congress has been able to do more of 
this work itself than in other recent years. 
Altogether, during the year 1933, copy for 
over 5,000 titles was prepared codperatively 
and copy has been coming in during the 
past six months at the rate of nearly 500 
titles a month. Monographs in 467 series 
have been assigned. A full list of these will 
be included in a supplement to the list of 
series for which cards are in stock at the 
Library of Congress, to be published this 
summer. Cards are now coming through 


for the Monumenta Germaniae historica ang 
the reports of the British Manuscripts Com. 
mission. A first instalment of copy igs on 
hand for Migne’s Patrologia. Other dif. 
ficult series which have been on lists recom. 
mended for analysis for the past thirty years 
are being covered. We believe real progress 
in codperative cataloging has been attained, 

But there are still problems to face. Some 
of them are of interest chiefly to the 32 
coéperating libraries, and have to do with 
the details of the preparation of the copy 
and its revision. They include the delays 
that have seemed inevitable but which we 
are trying to overcome, changes in form, and 
so on. I do not wish to seem to ignore them, 
They are of first importance to the c- 
operating libraries, but they are not of 
particular interest to others, and a discus- 
sion of them will take place at a special 
meeting of representatives of codperating li- 
braries which will be held Thursday, June 
28. 

There are other problems that are of 
interest to the libraries which purchase the 
cards prepared codperatively, or which might 
be induced to purchase them. These li- 
braries include, of course, the codperating 
libraries and others as well. Any library 
that purchases cards wants the cards just 
as quickly as possible. If they could be ob- 
tained on the day a library received the 
book it would be fine. This is particularly 
true in the case of monographs in series 
where it is desirable to add the new number 
to the back file as soon as possible. There 
have been, during the past eighteen months, 
considerable and provoking delays. Libra- 
ries have been very patient with them, and 
it is sincerely hoped that the delays can be 
minimized in the future, but codperative 
work prepared in thirty different places can 
never be as prompt as work done in one 
place. 

Another disturbing circumstance con- 
nected with the purchase of codperatively 
prepared cards is the fact that they cost 
more money than regular Library of Con- 
gress cards. The depository sets cost one 
cent for each card instead of coming free 
of charge; a full set of cards for cataloging 
costs ten cents more for each title than the 
regular L.C. charge. Even ten cents seems 
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a good deal to many of us these days, and 
if there is delay in receiving the card and if 
when it is received there is something about 
it that is not entirely satisfactory, the ten 
cents extra charge is disturbing, to say the 
least. 

It is believed that on the whole the co- 
operatively prepared copy has been of high 
quality and that there have been very few 
grounds for complaint in connection with it. 
Perhaps the greatest deficiency in the cards 
lies in the fact that many of them lack L.C. 
clasmarks and all lack D.C. classmarks, 
whereas both should be given. Beginning 
July 1, we shall have at the Library of 
Congress the services of an assistant thor- 
oughly familiar with both systems of classi- 
fication who will experiment in adding both 
kinds of classmarks on the basis of the 
information supplied by the entry itself and 
supplementary notes supplied by the co- 
operating libraries. There is also some 
dificulty with subject headings arising from 
the fact that the codperating libraries do 
not always use exactly the same headings as 
are in use in the Library of Congress. Ef- 
forts are being made to overcome these prob- 
lems but we are not yet in a position to 
make any promise in regard to them. 

Another problem constantly in the minds 
of those interested in the work is the prac- 
ticability of expanding it. It is not believed 
possible or desirable to expand into the 
other fields which were mentioned earlier 
in this talk. In connection with all plans 
for expansion there must be kept in mind 
the fact that the work is simply supplement- 
ing Library of Congress cataloging, not 
competing with it, and that it would be 
unwise to undertake any work which the 
Library of Congress is in a position to do. 
It has been suggested that the committee 
attempt to provide printed cards for new 
American publications and have these cards 


To do 


ready at the time of publication. 


this, we believe, would be treading on ground 


belonging to the Library of Congress, and 
the committee is not ready to consider it 


without the cordial consent of the Library 


of Congress. There is a fairly large field, 
however, that could be taken up. That is 
the one consisting of new and popular books 
in foreign languages. The new foreign 
books now being cataloged codperatively are 
chiefly books of interest to research libraries, 
and do not include the popular fiction, drama, 
et cetera, titles which are acquired in large 
numbers by public circulating libraries, par- 
ticularly those in cities with a large foreign 
population. When better times return and 
the purchase of this type of material by the 
libraries in our great cities comes back to 
normal, it may prove to be practicable to 
catalog codperatively books in this field. 

In work carried on by the Codperative 
Cataloging Committee in any field, the com- 
mittee is compelled by circumstances to 
keep foremost in its mind the fact that if 
it is to continue it must sooner or later 
stand on its own feet financially. If co- 
operative cataloging cannot ultimately so 
do, there is real doubt as to whether it is 
worth while. It cannot stand on its own 
feet financially unless it selects its field very 
carefully and catalogs only those titles for 
which a considerable number of sets of cards 
can be sold within a few years after they 
are printed. The committee believes that 
under present conditions there is a place, a 
real and worth while place, for codperative 
cataloging, but that it is not so large a place 
as some of its advocates have believed. 


* * * 


The report of the Nominating Commit- 
tee was read and the officers elected for 
the following year will be found at the 
end of the section’s proceedings. 


LARGE LIBRARIES ROUND TABLE 


The Round Table for Catalogers in 
Large Libraries was held Friday after- 
noon, June 29, with Bertha Bassam presid- 
ing. Miss Bassam presented the general 
topic for discussion, present day economies 


in cataloging, stating that the “present 
day” was to be interpreted as being the last 
ten years. After a few preliminary remarks, 
she introduced Freda F. Waldon, of the 
Public Library, Hamilton, Ontario, who 
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read the paper prepared by Sophie K. Hiss, 
of the Public Library, Cleveland. This 
paper covered present day economies in cata- 
loging as seen by the catalog department. 

Miss Hiss stated: “The most tactful in- 
quiries have failed to produce any epoch 
making suggestions. Those which follow 
were made by more than one library: 

“1. The omission of all entries in the cen- 
tral catalog for special group, such as music 
scores or maps. 

“2. The substitution of references from 
a subject to a department catalog, e.g.: 


Automobiles 

Catalog cards and books on this sub- 
ject will be found in Technology Depart- 
ment. 

For additional material on this subject 
see cards following. 


“3. The substitution of references from 
a subject to the class in the shelf list, the de- 
partmental shelf lists being filed immediately 
after the catalog. 

“4. The omission of entries for books 
published previous to a certain date under 
some subjects. This to be covered by a 
reference. 

“s. The substitution of a reference in 
place of the title entry for a classic. 

“6. Cutting down on subject analytics 
for worth while material is no true economy. 
It results in reference assistants making 
special indexes of material that should be 
in the catalog. 

“9. The use of the unit card saves much 
revision. An elaborate collation is not neces- 
sary for the ordinary run of circulating 
books. The process of adding and with- 
drawing circulative books can be simplified. 
The official shelf list may be reduced to a 
simpler form. 

“8. The multigraph and A. B. Dick 
mimeograph for cards give the best results 
in card duplication. Experiments show that 
above eleven cards per title, L.C. card cost 
runs up; below that multigraphing is higher. 
For four cards or less typing is cheapest. 

“g. Nothing is making for a larger econ- 
omy than the serial analyzing of the Co- 
operative Cataloging Committee, union serial 
lists, and D.C. numbers on L.C. cards.” 

Ralph A. Ulveling, of the Detroit Public 


Library, then presented the point of view 
of the circulation department of public ]j. 
braries. He said, in part: 

“The past three years have seen many 
short-cuts and eliminations tried for econ- 
omy’s sake. These I shall try to give as 
reported by representative libraries large 
and small. 

“In the main, author and title entries have 
remained untouched. Probably they will 
always be necessary. 

“Subject entries for fiction, however, are 
in another category. Except for historical 
and biographical material the need for them 
seems to be slight. Questions may be raised 
about other groups of novels, as westem 
stories and mystery stories, for which there 
is always an active demand. 

“Some simple devices for bringing out 
these classes of fiction have, however, been 
used with success. An ‘M1’ or a ‘W’ stamped 
on the backs of books is a convenient guide 
to mystery and western stories. This may 
be supplemented by a subject entry in the 
catalog listing only the names of authors 
who have written in the particular field 
being shown. 

“In the field of non-fiction, subject en- 
tries may not be so easily eliminated. A 
proposal made many years ago was launched 
without success in at least one library re- 
cently. As applied it called for the elimina- 
tion of subject cards whenever the subject 
to be shown in the catalog and the classi- 
fication number assigned to the book corre 
sponded exactly. For example: 


Algebra 

For this subject see the class 512 on 
shelves. 

For additional material on the subject 
see the cards following. 


The latter statement was inserted to draw 
attention to subject analytics that could not 
be handled by the general reference. 

“As a theoretical economy which would 
not handicap the service unduly, the pro 
posal was good. In practice the plan failed 
for the following reasons: 

“1. Patrons following the directions 
would likely find on the shelves only the 
less popular and older material and would 
frequently conclude that the library did not 
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have in its collection the more up-to-date 
books. 

“2, Telephone requests for information 
were impeded by the need for consulting 
both catalog and shelf list instead of merely 
the public catalog. 

“3, The time spent in looking up shelf 
list information was used during rush pe- 
riods when it could least be spared. 

“4, Some patrons prefer to do their own 
searching. 

“Up to this point we have considered 
only the manner in which material is pre- 
sented in the public catalog. Some prepara- 
tions markings, however, have a direct bear- 
ing on circulation activities. The practice 
at some libraries of not perforating fiction 
books is false economy. The time saved in 
this processing is offset by the cost of ma- 
terial which cannot be positively identified 
as library property. 

“The last major point concerns an in- 
tangible item but a very important one. 
Years of effort have been expended in 
training patrons in the use of public cata- 
logs. It is not sound judgment, therefore, 
to overthrow this earlier work and force 
stafils to accept the further burden of re- 
educating countless borrowers in new in- 
volved methods.” 

Helen M. Falconer, of McGill University 
Library, gave a paper on the points of view 
of a cataloger in a university library. She 
began by stating that economies are very 
material necessities though many money 
saving devices which we may at present be 
forced to use are not true economies. Econ- 
omies should be in the field of organization 
and technique, and not at the expense of 
completeness of necessary detail in perma- 
nent records. It is in the field of codperation 
that most can be done in the matter of 
economies in cataloging and classification. 

As McGill University uses the Cutter 
classification, it is not so much benefited by 
the class numbers on the L.C. cards as by 
the entries. 

Miss Falconer asked if the filing of cards 
is usually done by the catalog department and 
if it could be more profitably done by the 
reference department which would thus be 


more familiar with the books being added to 
the list. 


She mentioned the influence of the ana- 
lytic indexes on cataloging, and for the uni- 
versity library preferred to have the ma- 
terial available in the catalog. 

The nature of the library will help solve 
the problem of which book should be cata- 
loged, including the method of caring for 
pamphlets. 

Isadore G. Mudge, of Columbia Uni- 
versity Library, spoke on “Present Day 
Economies in Cataloging as Seen by the 
Reference Librarian of a Large University 
Library.” 

Miss Mupce’s PAper 

For a clear discussion of any subject defi- 
nitions are needed as a starting point. For 
this paper three definitions are offered. 

1. The catalog is the most important ref- 
erence tool in the library. 

2. The purpose of the catalog is to provide 
a tool which will give the reader accurate in- 
formation on four different points: (1) has 
the library a given book about which the 
reader has accurate information on any one 
of the heads under which a modern catalog 
code would enter it; (2) description of that 
book containing all the bibliographic facts 
that average readers, not bibliophiles, need; 
(3) full list of books, pamphlets and other 
separately published works by a given 
author that are in the library; (4) full 
list of such separate works, on a given sub- 
ject, that are in the library. 

3. Economy in cataloging is economy that 
actually saves expense in money or time on 
the library budget as a whole, and does not 
merely save this expense in the catalog de- 
partment to transfer it to another depart- 
ment or to some future time. 

This presentation of the reference libra- 
rian’s point of view, which is an attempt to 
get at underlying principles, is based upon 
these three definitions as a prerequisite to 
acceptable economy in this most expensive 
part of library technique. Workable econ- 
omies that do not contravene these funda- 
mental definitions would be acceptable to 
such a reference department as I represent. 
Those which do contravene these definitions 
are unacceptable, to be adopted only if a 
library is obliged to curtail its actual serv- 
ice to readers and is willing to face the fact 
that it may have to spend a much larger 
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sum in the future to make up for tempo- 
rary economies. Here, as in any other 
field, it is axiomatic that the most expensive 
kind of work is that which has to be done 
over again. 

Proposed economies in cataloging usually 
fall into well defined classes, of which the 
principal ones are: 

1. Simplification of cards by the cutting 
out of some information called for by full 
cataloging codes. 

2. Utilization of codperative cataloging 
by the use of printed or other duplicated 
cards. 

3. Reduction in the number of cards for 
a given book. 

4. Simplification or other cutting down of 
subject headings. 

5. Reduction in the amount of cataloging 
research. 

6. Cutting out altogether certain records 
formerly deemed essential in a catalog de- 
partment. 

7. Omission or reduction of analysis. 

8. Omission of full cataloging for certain 
types of material—e.g., giving author en- 
tries only for older works, pamphlets, et 
cetera. 

g. Giving full information about a book 
on main entry card only. 

Before the day of the printed, or me- 
chanically duplicated card, the simplification 
of information on a card offered more pos- 
sibilities of economy than it does now when 
the use of some form of duplicated unit 
card is practically universal. In the library 
having many books for which no printed 
cards are available it may still offer some 
economy, if this can be effected without less- 
ening the service to readers given by the 
cards. With one marked exception, abridg- 
ment of information almost invariably cuts 
out something that readers use. Simplifi- 
cations sometimes suggested include omis- 
sion of author’s dates, simplification of im- 
print and especially of collation, omission 
of full contents, and omission or shortening 
of full notes. It is sometimes said that 
readers do not use such information. It is 
of course true that every reader does not 
need every item of information on each card 
that he consults, just as each user of an 
article in the Dictionary of national biog- 


raphy does not use every fact given in that 
article. In an experience of more than 
thirty years in different types of college 
and university libraries, I have yet to find 
any item of inform<tion called for in the 
rules for adequate description of the aver. 
age book, which some reader, of his own 
accord, will not make good use of. Some 
times he will find uses for such information 
not thought of by catalogers. Of course, an 
author’s full name, and something, such as 
dates of birth and death, to distinguish him 
from other writers of the same name, are 
necessary if cards for the works of a given 
author are to be kept together. It is some- 
times urged that dates are useful only for 
this purpose, and that readers do not use 
them. Well, here are two examples of 
readers’ use. The Columbia reference de- 
partment noticed one day that a reader was 
almost wearing a path from his seat in 
the reference room to the card catalog which 
he consulted at frequent intervals although 
he never seemed to send for books. When 
my always lively curiosity became unbear- 
able, I investigated, only to be told that the 
card catalog was a wonderful thing from 
which to cram for an examination! The 
student was making a long list of English 
writers whose dates he desired to fix in his 
mind, and he had discovered that the dates 
on the catalog cards saved the trouble of 
hunting through many reference books. 
This last year students in the same depart- 
ment discovered another practical use of 
this date information. In my work in aiding 
students who have trouble in finding bio- 
graphical information on minor writers, I 
often suggest trying to find obituaries, in 
such cases asking the student if he knows 
the date of death of the author. This year 
some questions of this type brought to me 
have been phrased somewhat as follows: 
“Can you help me to find a biography of 
such and such an author—the catalog says 
he died in 1850.” For such uses, as well as 
for the differentiation of authors of the 
same name, the omission of dates would be 
a serious cut in the reference service of the 
catalog. Fulness of title is a somewhat dif- 
ferent case—here, if the cataloger does it 
intelligently, a verbose title can sometimes 
be cut without the loss of any vital service 
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but in the case of imprint, collation, con- 
tents, and notes, any cut from normal ful- 
ness means a loss of service. 

It is sometimes said that the reader makes 
no use of collation—that he does not care, 
for example, that a book contains “‘facsims.,” 
or that it is 14 or 24 centimeters tall. A 
frequent question asked by a graduate stu- 
dent working on an author is where he can 
find portraits of that author or facsimiles 
of his handwriting, and the intelligent stu- 
dent soon finds the abbreviations “ports.” 
and “facsims.” in the collation a guide to 
such information. Does anyone, except the 
bibliophile who wants an exact description 
of a rare edition, ever make use, of his 
own accord, of the centimeter size? Yes 
indeed, and sometimes for most unexpected 
purposes. A literary editor, engaged in 
reading a manuscript of a novel about the 
eighteenth century submitted for publication, 
once telephoned me that he doubted the au- 
thor’s knowledge of the period, as at one point 
in the story the hero, interrupted while read- 
ing a classical author, was represented as 
hastily putting the book in his pocket. The 
editor's question was: “I thought all eight- 
eenth century editions of that author were 
either quartos or folios and even a hero can’t 
cram a folio into his pocket.” When I of- 
fered to look up the question while he held 
the wire, he made the comment which lends 
point to this story. What he said was: 
“Don’t take any trouble, just step to your 
catalog and tell me if you have any edition 
of this work before 1800 which is less than 
15 centimeters in height.” As I reported 
one 14 centimeters tall the submitted manu- 
script passed on period accuracy. 

There is even one point in the collation 
where the reference librarian would increase 
the detail normally given. It seems illogi- 
cal to give the reader an exact indication of 
the fulness of a one volume book by indicat- 
ing its exact paging, and to withhold that in- 
formation, often misleadingly, in the case of a 
work in more than one volume. A 900 page 
treatise in one volume may give a more 
detailed treatment than a three volume 
work of only 200 pages per volume, but 
without paging the users of the catalog will 
pick the three volume work as probably the 
more extensive treatment. Contents notes 


are indispensable, and other notes, even of 
a technical character, find users. Notes 
which indicate that the work has been pub- 
lished under other titles, reprinted 
from some other source, continued from 
some other work, or continued by still an- 
other work, are also indispensable, but for 
almost any intelligent and clearly worded 
note readers will find a use. “Contains bib- 
liographic footnotes” is a good example of 
the note not needed by every reader but 
important for some. In the large library 
Bancroft’s History of the United States 
will be available in several editions, some of 
which will have the footnotes while others 
will not. A reader who is studying Bancroft’s 
use of source material can, with the aid of 
such a note, eliminate quickly the editions 
which would not serve his purpose. I have 
even known readers who, after they dis- 
covered the L. C. subject headings at the 
bottom of a card, used these headings as 
further information about the nature of a 
book when its title did not clearly indicate 
its subject. 

There is, however, one type of book where 
information on a card can be shortened very 
materially without any loss of reference 
service, and that is, fortunately, just the 
type for which a full description would be 
expensive. In the case of book rarities 
which are described with full bibliographic 
detail in some recognized bibliography, the 
reader is served quite as well, and often 
much better, if the card description is brief 
and a reference given to the full descrip- 
tion by an expert in an authoritative bibliog- 
raphy. 

The full use of codperative cataloging 
makes possible three major economies so 
obvious that they hardly need mention. 
These three savings are: in research work, 
the most expensive single item in cataloging 
a book; in cataloger’s time in deciding, after 
research is done, what the main entries, 
needed added entries, and subject entries 
should be; and in copyists’ time in the mak- 
ing of cards for these entries. With all of 
this economy the reference department is 
in hearty sympathy, provided there is enough 
intelligent inspection of the printed cards 
and comparison of them with the book to be 
sure that the cards can fit the edition in 
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hand, that all needed added entries are pro- 
vided, and that the subject entries fit into 
the library’s own scheme of subject head- 
ings. It is on this last point that the ref- 
erence department feels that special care 
is needed. If the library’s own scheme pro- 
vides for a more liberal use of certain form 
divisions than the printed card indicates— 
for example, if the library uses the form 
heading “Dictionaries” under even minor 
languages and dialects, while the printed 
card indicates as subject entry merely the 
name of the language or dialect—utilization 
of the cards must provide for the correct 
heading, if the reference use of the catalog 
is to be unhampered. The library may have 
three dictionaries of the dialect of Nor- 
mandy, but if one of these, cataloged by 
the library itself, is entered under “French 
language. Dialects. Normandy. Diction- 
aries,” while two, for which printed cards 
were used, are entered variously under 
“French language. Dialects. Normandy” 
without the subdivision dictionaries, or 
under “French language. Dialects. Dic- 
tionaries” without the word Normandy, 
then the material which the reader has a 
right to expect to find under one heading 
is scattered through three and he either 
misses it altogether or asks reference aid 
to find it. Guarding against such confusion 
is merely a matter of right organization in 
the catalog department, and if so guarded, 
the reference department is not only in full 
sympathy with the free use of printed cards, 
but feels also that use of such cards is an 
advantage in that it provides a card more 
easily read than is even the plainest typed 
card, and in many cases, makes possible better 
or fuller cataloging than could be afforded 
by the home library, and more added entry 
cards than might perhaps be afforded if all 
had to be typed individually. There is even 
one point here where the reference depart- 
ment, in my experience, is prepared to go 
farther than some cataloging departments in 
full utilization of printed unit cards. Pro- 
vided only that this matter of consistency 
in subject headings is looked after, a printed 
card which the cataloger might reject be- 
cause its main entry is not in accord with 
the library’s own idea of cataloging the 
book can be used perfectly well without any 


loss in the reference service given by th 
catalog. The reference department, as the 
earlier definition indicated, is concerned 
only about the correct entry of the book 
under all obvious headings, and is not wor. 
ried greatly as to which of these is main 
and which added entries, if the unit cari 
system is used. There are many cases wher 
equally good catalogers, using the same 
catalog code, will differ as to what is the 
main and what the added entry for a book. A 
good example which came to my attention 
recently was the case of three important 
subject bibliographies for which printed 
cards were available. All three bibliog. 
raphies had this in common: each had a basic 
volume, with periodical continuations stil] 
in progress, each was by the same compiler 
in all its volumes, and each was under the 
auspices of a corporate body. Obviously 
there were three possibilities of main entry: 
compiler, title, and official body—and the 
printed cards available for these three similar 
works showed two of these three variations, 
with still another added. The cataloger, 
with a natural pride in accurate crafts- 
manship, might be inclined to utilize only 
one set of cards, and to remake the others, 
in spite of the cost, to conform with the 
one accepted. The reference point of view, 
in such cases, is that, provided all needed 
entries are taken care of by the liberal use 
of a unit card, it does not make any difference 
in the service given by the catalog that one 
of the three books is entered under author, 
one under title, and one under official body, 
and that the economy of using all printed 
cards available is more important than con- 
sistency in choice of main entry. If full 
advantage is to be gained from the great 
economy made possible by printed cards, this 
point of not rejecting a card that can be 
used seems to me important. 

The third and fourth suggested econ- 
omies, reduction in the number of cards for 
a given book, and simplification of subject 
headings, have enough in common to be dis- 
cussed together. Both are parts of the 
library’s plan of cataloging, and any economy 
in plan must take into account not only im- 
mediate savings, but also the question of 
whether the economy adopted is going t 
effect only an immediate economy with the 
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entailment of greater expense in the future 
if the plan proves wrong. If there is any- 
thing that the last quarter century shows 
it is that both university libraries themselves 
and the demands made on them are grow- 
ing enormously, and that any plan for 
economy in their records must take into 
account this continuing growth. A few 
years of such growth may knock into a 
cocked hat the simplified plan which seemed 
adequate when the collection was small and 
the readers’ needs were simple, and the cost 
of redoing the work later may be many times 
as great as that of doing it on a more ample 
scale in the first place. 

Take the matter of form divisions under 
dialects already mentioned. When the li- 
brary has only two works on the dialect of 
Normandy, one perhaps a bibliography and 
the other a dictionary, the simpler heading 
“French language. Dialects. Normandy” 
seems perfectly adequate, although it would 
add almost nothing to the original catalog- 
ing expense to add to the headings the form 
subdivisions bibliography and dictionaries. 
By the time, however, that the collection 
under the simplified heading has grown to 
fifty or more titles and there are buried 
under that heading such varied things as 
bibliographies, dictionaries, collections of 
material in the dialect, grammars, and 
histories, the reference use of the catalog 
is distinctly hampered, as the reader seeking 
any one of these classes must turn through 
all the cards under the simple heading to 
be sure of finding what the library has on 
the particular sub-topic that he wants. 
Eventually the catalog department has to 
face the task of sorting the material and 
putting on the cards the appropriate sub- 
divisions which could have been put on 
much more inexpensively from the begin- 
ning—another proof of the axiom with 
which this paper started that the most ex- 
pensive kind of work is that which has to 
be done over again. Of course, not all 
growth and change can be foreseen. Subjects 
and terminologies change, and libraries 
grow in a direction that cannot always be 
anticipated. But the reference worker 
feels strongly that on points where future 
needs can be foreseen, such as this use of 
recognized subdivisions from the beginning, 


true economy, as well as exact service to 
readers, calls for the use of full rather than 
simplified forms. 

Something of the same nature holds true 
in the cutting down of added entry cards, 
such as editor, translator, or title cards. 
When the library is small and the readers’ 
needs so simple that these entries are seldom 
needed, it may be a temptation to omit such 
cards, even though the added cost, with the 
unit card system, is very slight. But as the 
university's work grows in both amount and 
complexity of research studies, the demands 
on the reference staff will be such that it 
no longer has the time to look up, for each 
reader who needs to know it, the author of 
a certain title, when the information could 
have been given, once for all, by the inser- 
tion of a title card in the catalog. Columbia 
University tried, years ago, to cut its cata- 
loging cost by omitting many editor, trans- 
lator, and title cards, which under ordinary 
rules would have been made. It is still 
engaged in the task of adding these cards, 
and the cost of supplying the deficiencies is 
considerably more than the original cost 
of making the cards in the first place would 
have been. In the matter of such proposals 
for effecting cataloging economies the at- 
titude of the reference worker is that they 
are justified only if the library can be sure 
that neither its collections nor its needs will 
change in the foreseen future. If the unit 
card system is used and if the research work 
necessary for determining the main cards 
has been done adequately the extra cost 
of the added entry cards is so little, com- 
paratively, as not to justify the loss in 
catalog service which their omission entails. 

The proposition to cut catalog costs by 
reducing cataloging research work and re- 
vision is one upon which a reference libra- 
rian feels very strongly, if the cut is such 
as to put into the catalog inaccurate work 
which will result in mistakes or failure to 
find wanted material on the part of the 
reader, or will place an unduly heavy burden 
of added work on the reference department 
in providing for the reader the bibliographi- 
cal aid which he would otherwise find in 
the catalog itself. 

At the risk of repetition reference may 
be made once again to the definitions and 
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axioms with which this paper started. If 
the catalog is the most important reference 
tool in the library the reader is entitled to 
have it a tool whose accuracy he can trust 
for what it undertakes to do, and if it con- 
tains more than the humanly allowable 
minimum of mistakes, the library has failed 
in its duty of making its most important 
tool reliable. Ifa large amount of reference 
service in rectifying mistakes and supplying 
inadequacies is called for, then the cut in 
cost of cataloging research has been no 
real economy but merely a transfer of cost 
from one department to another; and if 
the cut in research has resulted in work so 
wrong or inadequate that it has to be done 
over again then it is an actual added expense 
rather than an economy. Moreover, in a 
university library which is used by special- 
ists and would-be specialists there is a 
group of readers particularly critical of 
actual error. All of us can recall expe- 
riences with the type of reader who says, 
impatiently or condescendingly according to 
his nature, “You have the works of four dif- 
ferent Wilhelm Millers filed as one in your 
catalog. Isn’t there anyone here who 
knows the difference?” I can still remember 
the indignant professor who exploded with 
the question, “Since when has this library 
been authorized to create new saints? I 
thought only the Pope could do that.” In- 
vestigation showed that through inadequate 
research work a Latin pamphlet in which 
he was interested had been cataloged as a 
life of Saint So-and-so, when it was really 
about a place of that name. Its recatalog- 
ing, plus the original cataloging, cost more 
that adequate cataloging in the first place 
would have done. Undoubtedly, catalog- 
ing research is expensive, sometimes perhaps 
unduly so. Here the reference point of 
view is that the true economy would be not 
an actual cut in research, but a planned 
supervision and instruction that would make 
the research more intensive and less diffused 
and would train the cataloger to go more 
directly to the few reference books which 
are best for her subject without the waste 
of preliminary wandering through a regular 
routine of more general reference books 
which she may have become accustomed to 
using. If an obscure French author of the 


fourteenth century is being looked up, an 
article in the great Histoire littéraire de |g 
France may yield better and quicker, and 
therefore less expensive results, than refer. 
ence to a dozen general encyclopedias and 
catalogs would give. If this is a point 
where closer codperation between catalog 
and reference departments would help, then 
any reference librarian, remembering grate. 
fully the many times when good reference 
work in the catalog has lightened her labors, 
would be glad to help. One reason why 
I doubt the value of a special collection of 
catalogers’ reference books is because, un- 
less there is very careful supervision, the 
average cataloger may easily get into the 
rut of too exclusive use of one set of ref- 
erence aids and may miss some one book 
better for her particular subject because 
she does not consider it a catalogers’ ref- 
erence book. At its best, cataloging refer- 
ence work often exhibits some of the most 
skilled reference work done in a library, and 
our suggestions for economy here would 
be not a conscious reduction but a system 
of planned supervision, instruction, and co- 
operation that would keep it at its most 
efficient level and cut out only fumbling 
and therefore wasteful search. 

Plans for economy in research sometimes 
include the doing away with the file of 
authority cards, the argument being that 
if the work of research for the establishing 
of a heading has been well done in the first 
place, the record of that research on the 
authority card is not needed again often 
enough to justify keeping up the file. Ob 
viously, an authority card will be consulted 
if a name or heading is challenged, and 
will then serve as a starting point for new 
research. Probably such cases arise often 
enough to justify the record in most li- 
braries, but a reference librarian has an- 
other objection to the economy that would 
do away with this file. If research has been 
thorough and the authority cards carefully 
made, they furnish, especially in the case of 
obscure names, a valuable index to sources 
of biographical information which may later 
be of use to readers. Not only will the 
reference librarian make use of the author- 
ity file as a starting point in such cases 
Readers will ask for it, sometimes because 
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they have learned that such a record is 
kept, at other times because it seems to 
them only logical to expect that anyone 
who had looked up a difficult matter would 
keep a record of the steps of research. 

That readers who sometimes have only 
too little respect for library technique should 
expect the keeping of an authority file has 
always seemed to me significant. I have 
in mind a particular reader who asked 
me if the Columbia catalogers kept a record 
of authorities found for authors’ dates, ex- 
plaining that he was working on a minor 
author for whose life the printed material 
was scanty and whose birth date was in 
doubt. In using our catalog cards he 
noticed that our dates differed from those 
he had found and he argued from that fact 
that our cataloger had unearthed additional 
biographical information which he ought to 
consult. When I had to tell him that, to 
my regret, our catalogers had not kept such 
a record until the last few years, his disap- 
pointment was extreme and as a partial 
appeasement of his disapproval we set the 
cataloger whose initials signed the catalog 
card to work again. She could not re- 
member her original steps and in her new 
research could not find again the authority 
for the date used, so perhaps both the 
reader's demand for an authority card and 
the cataloger’s lack of success in retracing 
her work may together furnish an argument 
against the economy that would abolish such 
a file as unnecessary. 

When we come to the question of ana- 
lytics, we reach a point where the nature of 
work in a university library makes possible 
avery real economy not, perhaps, always 
taken advantage of to the fullest extent. In 
a university library nearly every reader is 
at some time doing research work, that is 
he is doing a piece of work for which he 
needs to find not merely some material but 
all known material on a given topic. But 
to find all material on any topic he cannot 
use merely the library’s own catalog—he 
must go beyond that catalog and use in 
addition all bibliographies and indexes which 
bear on his subject. No one of these will 
contain all his material, but each will add 
something to his store. Since this reader, 
unlike many readers in public libraries, must 


use and depend on these bibliographies in 
any case, the library can, without injury to 
service, cut very considerably its analysis of 
any material that is analyzed acceptably 
in the bibliographies which must in any 
case be owned by the library and used by 
its readers. Of course this is an economy 
which in principle has long been recognized. 
It is now more than fifty years since the 
publication of the third edition of Poole’s 
index made it unnecessary for a library even 
to think of subject analysis for the periodi- 
cals there indexed. How much economy 
can actually be effected by the cutting out 
of analysis of material covered by such in- 
dexes and bibliographies is best illustrated 
by the case of the Sears’s and Shaw Essay 
index, published in its final form only two 
months ago. ‘That work gives complete 
author and subject cataloging for nearly 
40,000 essays and makes it possible for a 
library to dispense with analysis of any 
book covered by that index. Since the cost 
of cataloging any item is not measured by 
the size of the item, and since it costs as 
much to catalog a ten page essay on a given 
subject as it costs to catalog a two hundred 
page book by the same author on exactly 
the same subject, a catalog executive can 
easily estimate the saving which the use of 
the Essay index makes possible. But for 
the university library we do not think merely 
of general indexes such as the Essay index. 
Much author analysis can be saved, if the 
catalog of the British Museum is placed in 
close juxtaposition to the card catalog; 
if the Peabody Institute catalog is added, 
both author and subject analysis can be 
saved. Such standard annual or biennial 
bibliographies as Writings on American his- 
tory, for example, or Stein’s Répertoire 
bibliographique de IU histoire de France 
contain large amounts of analysis which 
can easily be made to serve as perfectly 
usable substitutes for an amount of analysis 
in the card catalog which, in the aggregate, 
is enormous. Of course, if full advantage 
is to be taken of this fact, without im- 
posing undue loss of time on reader or 
reference assistant, there must be a definite 
organization of this use of printed analysis. 
Such organization should include: (1) con- 
sultation between the catalog and reference 
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departments over any large piece of pro- 
jected analysis; (2) investigation by the 
reference department to find whether the 
work is analyzed in some basic index or 
bibliography, and a test of such printed 
analysis to determine whether or not it is 
reasonably usable as a substitute for card 
analysis; and finally (3) the making avail- 
able of this bibliography or index in some 
place convenient for easy use in conjunction 
with the catalog, either in the reference room 
collection or in some special collection of 
auxiliary material used with the card cata- 
log. With such an organization not only 
will considerable cataloging time be saved, 
but by this linking together of card catalog 
and printed bibliographies there will be 
formed in time a composite group-catalog 
which will contain in all a much larger 
amount of analysis than could possibly be 
afforded in the card catalog alone. Of 
course, some of the analysis will not be 
quite so quickly findable as it would be on 
cards in the catalog, but the larger amount 
of material opened up will often compensate 
for the extra time involved. This organiza- 
tion of printed indexes and bibliographies to 
save analysis seems to me to offer real op- 
portunity for an economy that will not lessen 
service to readers. In working out such 
a systematic saving of analysis I would 
make one exception to the rule not to dupli- 
cate analysis given satisfactorily in some 
usable printed bibliography. That excep- 
tion would be in the matter of bibliographies 
included in books and periodicals, especially 
comprehensive bibliographies of very small 
or special topics. The usefulness of this 
type of analytic to both reader and ref- 
erence assistant is such that its duplication 
in the card catalog is desirable. 

While this cut in the amount of analysis, 
if properly managed, can produce a very 
real economy without serious loss of service 
to readers, the suggestion of the omission 
of subject cataloging for certain types of 
independently published works, such as 
pamphlets or the older literature of a sub- 
ject, seems, from the reference point of view, 
a very different matter. To the research 
worker in a university library the value of 
a work is measured neither by its size nor 
by its age. A thirty page pamphlet by a 


specialist may be more important than 4 
three hundred page book on the same sub. 
ject from a more popular or general 
point of view. An older work may have 


more value, either as source material or a; | 


giving the contemporary point of view of 
a particular period, than a modern treat. 
ment of the same subject would have. Such 
an economy might easily result in giving full 
cataloging to books which, for certain pur. 
poses and readers, were less important than 
many for which only partial cataloging was 
given, and such a result would be a failure 
in service which would far outweigh the 
economy effected. Of course, not all edi- 
tions of an older book or of a pamphlet need 
to be given subject cataloging. Subject cata- 
loging for one edition only, with a note 
on the subject card stating that other edi- 
tions will be found under the author’s name 
would effect a perfectly justifiable econ- 
omy. 

In summary and conclusion, may I give 
the creed of a reference librarian who has 
always believed in the prime importance of 
the right kind of cataloging? The catalog 
department and the reference department 
are not two separate things, rather they are 
the two sides of a shield which is reference 
service as a whole. One department makes 
the thing which is the most important single 
reference tool in the library, the other uses 
that tool and in conjunction with it other 
tools, particularly its near relatives, the 
printed indexes and bibliographies. We ref- 
erence workers know both that the catalog 
is the most important reference tool in the 
library and that it contains almost the only 
reference work done in that library which 
is at all permanent in character. Reference 
staff service for an individual reader is over 
as soon as it is rendered, but reference work 
put into the making of a catalog outlasts 
several generations of reference assistants 
and remains to serve again and again new 
processions of readers. Because we realize 
the prime importance of accurate work in 
this catalog, we are even more anxious than 
its makers that the quality of work put 
into it should be adequate to the needs of 
the library, and we believe that any econ- 
omy that would impair that quality is a false 
one which should be opposed. But since the 
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amount of work which under ordinary con- 
ditions can be done by the average catalog 
department is limited, we know that this 
high quality can be maintained only if 
unnecessary work is cut out. Therefore we 
would approve economies which utilize con- 
yeniently work already done satisfactorily 
elsewhere either on printed cards which can 
be inserted in the catalog or in printed 
bibliographies and indexes which can be so 
organized for use in conjunction with the 
card catalog that the card and book records 
together form an easily-used composite guide 
to the library’s resources. We believe that 
the greatest possibilities for economies that 
will not impair quality lie in the intelligent 
organization into one whole of these card 
and book records, and to accomplish that end 
the reference department which does the 
work with the public should coédperate with 
that other reference department which 
works quietly behind the scenes making the 
reference tool upon which all users of the 
library must depend. 


* * * 


The results of a questionnaire on econo- 
mies in the cataloging of continuations were 
given in detail by Arnold H. Trotier, of 
the University of Illinois Library. Mr. 
Trotier sent questionnaires to fifteen repre- 
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sentative libraries, receiving full replies from 
fourteen. From these replies he found that 
libraries in general consider periodicals to 
be of sufficient importance to justify the 
prevalent policy of cataloging them accord- 
ing to the standards of bibliographic fulness 
set by the Library of Congress, although 
some libraries modify by shortening the 
title or the imprint. 

The paper presented in considerable de- 
tail the modifications made where L. C. 
cards could not be obtained, and the ef- 
forts made to reduce the cost of adding 
volumes, analyzing monographic sets and 
cataloging of various special classes of con- 
tinuations. In conclusion, he stated: “Prac- 
tices designed to bring about economies in 
the cataloging of continuations should be 
initiated only after the most careful study 
of the effects they may have upon the essen- 
tial function of all catalog records. Fru- 
gality practiced in bibliographic information 
is likely to mean a lower standard of service 
to the user of the library; savings achieved 
in the catalog department may be more 
than outweighed by increased costs in other 
departments of the library; and, finally, it 
may be safely predicted that inadequate 
cataloging now will have to be paid for in 
the future when deficiencies will come home 
to roost.” 


SMALL LIBRARIES ROUND TABLE 


The round table on cataloging for 
small libraries was held Friday evening, 
June 29, with E. Louise Jones, Massachu- 
setts Division of Public Libraries, presiding. 

“Economies in Time in Cataloging for 
the Small Library” by Kathleen Moyer, 
Public Library, Galt, Ontario, and “A 
Plea for a Study of Actual Costs of Simple 
Cataloging” by Susan Grey Akers, School 
of Library Science, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, were read and dis- 
cussed. Miss Moyer suggested three pos- 
sible points at which a saving may be ef- 
fected. The first, to hurry the process 
when looking over books for classification 
and subject headings, was dismissed. The 
second possibility, putting less information 


on the cards and making fewer of them, 
was presented in some detail, including the 
use of printed indexes. The third possibil- 
ity, the combination of cataloging with other 
library work, was suggested, combining 
book selection and cataloging as an illus- 
tration, and combining with circulation by 
having a noiseless typewriter at the desk. 
Miss Akers’ paper dealt with the history of 
cost studies of cataloging, reasons for these 
studies and long time economies versus 
emergency economies. During the discus- 
sion of the two papers the false economy 
of time saved in cataloging at the expense 
of other departments was brought out. The 
motion was carried to request the new 
chairman of the section to appoint a com- 
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mittee to make a study of the cost of cata- 
loging for small libraries. 


New OFFICERS 


Officers elected for the year 1934-35 are: 


Chairman, Rudolph H. Gjelsness, Univer. 
sity of Arizona Library, Tucson; secretary, 
Agnes Camilla Hansen, School of Librarian. 
ship, University of Denver. 

ETHEL Bonp, Secretary 


College and Reference Section 


HE College and Reference Section 

held one general session and two 
round tables, one for college libra- 

rians and one for reference librarians. The 
general session was held on Tuesday morn- 
ing, June 26, and the two round tables 
were held on Thursday, June 28, in the 
morning and afternoon respectively. W. 
Stewart Wallace, University of Toronto Li- 


GENERAL 


The session was called to order by the 
chairman who explained that there would 
be a slight departure from the official pro- 
gram, in that Aegidius Fauteux, Civic Li- 
brary of Montreal, would be the first rather 
than the second speaker. 


Mr. FAautTeux’s ADDRESS 


Mr. Fauteux’s paper was entitled “Cana- 
dian Bibliography.” He called attention to 
the fact that Leon Vallée, in his Bibliog- 
raphy of bibliographies, listed only seven 
bibliographical works belonging to Canada: 
H. Harrisse, Notes pour servir a l'histoire 
et ala cartographie de la Nouvelle France, 
1872; Henry James Morgan, Bibliotheca 
Canadensis, Ottawa, 1867; Meikle, Cana- 
dian newspaper directory, Toronto, 1858; 
Stevens, Catalogue of Canadian books in 
the British Museum, 1856; Selwyn, List 
of publications of the Canadian Geological 
Survey, 1873; Report on the Canadian 
archives, 1884; O’Callaghan, Jesuit rela- 
tions, 1847. He then went on to discuss 
the compilations of G. B. Faribault, Maxi- 
milien Bibaud, Henry Morgan, Philéas 
Gagnon, and others, and the more recent 
activities in the promotion of Canadian 
bibliography on the part of W. Stewart 
Wallace, George H. Locke, the library 


brary, chairman of the section, presided at 
the general session and at the _ business 
meeting which followed. Jackson f, 
Towne, Michigan State College Library, 
East Lansing, presided at the round table 
for college librarians; and Donald Coney, 
then of the Newberry Library, Chicago* 
presided at the round table for reference 
librarians. 


SESSION 


school of McGill University, and the 
speaker himself. He said in_ part: 

“Gagnon’s catalog remains what is the 
nearest to a Canadian general bibliography. 
It is far from complete and its utility is 
considerably lessened by the irregular ar- 
rangement of its entries, but it remains in- 
dispensable, and we do not yet see the 
time when it will really be superseded. 

“Our bibliographers do not seem so eager 
to build at once the large monument which 
everybody yearns for but which is still pre- 
mature; the trend is more toward local or 
special bibliographies. 

“Among the principal subjects which call 
for the attention of bibliographers, history 
has had a particularly good share. For in- 
stance, Canadian historians cannot be too 
grateful to Mr. Langton and Mr. Wallace, 
of the University of Toronto, who for 
twenty years so courageously maintained 
that most precious source of information, 
the Review of Historical Publications Re- 
lating to Canada. Everybody knows how 
the same help is admirably continued, under 
another form, by the able director of the 
Canadian Historical Review. Let this be 
said without any disparagement to the most 


* Now of the Library Quarterly. 
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yseful Writings on American history of Miss 
Griffin, whose only fault is, perhaps, to be 
a little too belated. 

“The inventory of general literature is 
also progressing in each part of the country. 
It has been announced lately that the 
Toronto Public Library is contemplating 
the publication of a bibliography of the 
early printed books in upper Canada. And 
this is not the only service that the public li- 
brary of Toronto will have rendered to 
Canadian bibliography. Among its most 
praiseworthy achievements in that line I 
wish to mention particularly the annual 
Canadian Catalogue, which it has regularly 
issued for the last ten years. For most of 
the years this catalog has given an account 
of the major part of the books printed in 
Canada, in French as well as in English, 
and if the French part has been dropped 
recently, I hasten to say that the blame 
is not to be placed at Mr. Locke’s door, 
but at the door of the present speaker. 
Fortunately, I have just heard that this 
part will soon be resumed, with the co- 
operation of another compiler more able 
and perhaps, also, less overburdened. This 
annual Catalogue is extremely useful, as 
there is no other medium known to me 
through which we can follow, at least to 
some extent, the movement of the book in 
Canada. 

“In the province of Quebec, we also try 
to do our bit. Of late years the library 
school of McGill University has thought 
of directing some of its most gifted pupils 
toward bibliography, and will prepare spe- 
cial bibliographies, particularly one on 
Canada’s historical fiction. 

“So far it is everywhere apparent that 
the movement toward _ bibliographical 
studies is rapidly gaining ground. I hap- 
pen to know personally of important bib- 
liographies which are now being prepared 
by competent young men who put into the 
work ‘all their enthusiasm. One is a very 
extensive bibliography of the newspapers of 
the province of Quebec, with analytical 
notes; the second is a dictionary of 
pseudonyms or pen ‘names in French Can- 
ada; and a third is a bibliography of foreign- 
tts’ travels in Canada, a work which aims to 
be a companion to the one so ably prepared 
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on the American side by Frank Monaghan. 

“T shall perhaps be allowed also to men- 
tion that I have myself in manuscript an 
inventory of early printed books in Canada. 
I say in Canada, because, with perhaps an 
unjustified ambition, I have tried to in- 
clude every product of the press that I have 
been able to discover all over the country, 
from the establishment of the Halifax 
Gazette in 1752 until 1820. The sheets 
have lain peacefully in a drawer of my desk 
for some years now and there they may 
slumber for a still longer period, because I 
cannot conceive a publisher who will not 
flee with terror at the thought of the two 
bulky volumes they may compose. Such 
is the story of the bibliographical move- 
ment in Canada as far as I have been able 
to relate it under the circumstances. No- 
body realizes better than I do that I have 
not rendered full justice to our Canadian 
bibliographers in this rapid survey. If, how- 
ever, I have left in the minds of my hearers 
a sense that Canadian bibliography is in- 
deed alive, my object is attained.” 

It is with regret that thus we must 
hastily abstract Mr. Fauteux’s paper, which 
extended a dozen sheets in length when 
typed. Once again, as secretary, we are 
confronted with the difficult problem of 
condensing nine good papers into seven 
thousand words. However, the full text 
of each has been deposited with the librarian 
at A. L. A. Headquarters, a customary 
procedure. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Fauteux’s ad- 
dress, the chairman introduced the next 
speaker, Sir Robert Falconer, former pres- 
ident of the University of Toronto. Sir 
Robert’s striking remarks in answer to the 
question, “What is a university?” have had 
to be omitted, as well as his introductory 
comment, and the remainder of the paper 
has had to be pared down to its eloquent 
conclusion. The paper was entitled: 


THE University LiprAry OF THE 
FurTure* 


The rapidity of the expansion of uni- 
versities in the late epoch brought with it 
hastily made additions and some extrava- 


* Abridged. 
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gances, even a tendency to the grandiose. 
But in general, the investment in li- 
braries was carefully made and of per- 
manent value. My experience leads me to 
believe that neither in contents nor in ac- 
commodation was there over-expenditure; 
indeed the opposite was the case in libraries 
that I know best. But from now on we 
shall, during some years, have to face a 
continued low scale of university income. 
Thus far the severity of the reductions has 
not got at the roots of academic life, and 
the sap is still running freely. But con- 
tinued low temperatures might kill some of 
our carefully cultivated plants, and reduce 
departments to such hardy varieties that a 
rich and generous culture would be dis- 
placed by a severe, frost bitten landscape. 
However, in the graduates themselves we can 
confidently look for advocates of support by 
the public, for surely they are epistles of 
commendation known and read by their 
fellow citizens. 

Libraries have character and individu- 
ality. The library is not a silent mausoleum 
in which dead books of a dead past are 
stored. It is a living responsive instru- 
ment for a guild of great teachers, great 
investigators, and explorers who will create, 
perfect, and use that which has been trans- 
mitted to them from vital persons of imagi- 
nation and vision. 

A man of power leaves his impress upon 
the library and gives it character. Thus 
the library of the university ceases to be 
thought of as a mere adjunct, or a dull col- 
lection of dead materials amidst which one 
will linger in durance as little as possible. 
It will be thought of as essential for that 
nourishment of the mind from which new 
life and new forms are reproduced. It will 
consist not merely of books and documents, 
but of eager scholars and students at work 
in the midst of these materials. There will 
always be stores of dead books in plenty, 
and it will be part of the duty of the libra- 
rian to discover just what are dead, and to 
dispose of them with proper respect. But 
the greatness of a library consists in the 
living books of a still living past, lying in 
such order and so placed that living men 
in each new age may easily get their spirit. 
They will then awake into new vitality, as 


the seeds which have lain dormant through 
the winter break forth unfailingly into leaf 
and blossom, when the quickening breath 
of spring plays upon them. 


* * * 


The chairman of the section then intro- 
duced the last speaker, Ernest Cushing 
Richardson, consultant, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C., whose address 
was entitled: 


INTERNATIONAL LIBRARIES 


The American Library Association js a 
typical international association. Its mem- 
bership is international, its administration 
is international without discrimination, its 
conferences are held indifferently in Canada 
and in the United States. Its internation- 
alism is so casual and so complete that no 
one stops to think much about it. It tackles 
its joint problems jointly and with con- 
siderable success. It has been doing this 
for more than fifty years. Its success merits 
study by political internationalists. They 
might learn something from this unpre- 
tentious organization which has been doing 
for fifty years what they call the impossible 
in larger things. If politicians cannot man- 
age a league of nations why not turn it 
over to librarians! 

The American Library Association met 
last in Montreal in the year 1900. The con- 
ference was distinctive among other things 
for the long step forward that it took in the 
matter of international library codperation. 
There were two contributions: First, it in- 
troduced a project for codperative cata- 
loging with printed cards which led to the 
so-called international cataloging rules now 
in common use. This was one of the first 
concrete demonstrations of the feasibility 
of practical international library coépera- 
tion. It was significant in the fact that fail- 
ure had been prophesied on the ground 
that the British would be unwilling to co- 
operate, except on the lion and the lamb 
method. This proved totally mistaken. 
British frankness and tenacity were in evi- 
dence, but they worked constructively with 
marked success. It is something for Ameri- 
cans to remember, when they hear the com- 
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mon talk about the futility of attempting 
Anglo-American coéperation or world co- 
operation through the league in greater 
matters. 

Another and most significant contribution 
of the Montreal conference in the matter of 
international library codéperation was the 
initiation of the A. L. A. standing committee 
on international codéperation. This was the 
beginning of organized A. L. A. promo- 
tion of international library codperation, 
along the line of classification, cataloging, 
interlibrary loan, and the rest. 

The committee initiated at that time has 
now been in continuous operation for a gen- 
eration—a third of a century. In 1906 the 
name of the committee was changed to the 
Committee on International Relations, but 
it continued the promotion of international 
codperation in the same spirit. 

In 1922 when the League of Nations 
finally organized its International Commit- 
tee on Intellectual Codperation, the A. L. A., 
on the initiative of its Committee on Inter- 
national Relations, organized a new inter- 
national committee for the express purpose 
of handling any codperative project which 
might be proposed by the league committee. 
This was called the Committee on Bibliog- 
raphy. It took its name and its basic pro- 
gram from the league subcommittee on 
bibliography which had just been formed. 
The nucleus of its activities was to be what- 
ever matters might be introduced through 
or considered by the league committee as 
matters within its scope. 

The establishment of the league Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Codperation proved 
to be not only the most important step 
hitherto taken in the promotion of effective 
international library codperation, in gen- 
eral, but, thanks to the quality of that com- 
mittee, it produced a project which is in 
effect the ultimate goal of international 
library codperation, the ne plus ultra in the 
organization of libraries for public welfare. 
This was the league committee project for 
international libraries. 

There are various kinds of libraries 
Properly called international. Some of 
these are international as to their contents, 


others as to their administration, others as 
to service. 


In a way all large libraries are interna- 
tional as to their contents. They contain 
books published in various countries. The 
British Museum and libraries of its class 
made a systematic effort to get copies of all 
the world’s best books, wherever published. 
Fifty years ago the aim of such libraries 
was to contain copies of all useful books 
published. It was expected that each of 
the great national libraries would contain 
all books needed by any client. If students 
could have all their material in one place, 
they could obviously more quickly and 
easily produce their results. The task was 
then visualized as two or three million vol- 
umes. Today no one would estimate the 
number as less than twelve or fifteen 
million. 

Another type of international library is 
the library under international administra- 
tion. The league library at Geneva is itself 
a typical example of such a library. It is 
administered by the league, its staff is 
highly cosmopolitan, it serves all nations in 
a very direct way by serving the league. It 
is more international in its contents, too, 
than most other libraries, but this is a de- 
tail. 

Still another type of international library 
is represented by the Chinese international 
library, also located at Geneva. This is 
international in its service in that it aims to 
present to all the nations authentic informa- 
tion on a specialized subject, that is, China. 
It is national in its administration, being 
under the authority of the Chinese delega- 
tion to the league. It is, of course, also 
casually international as to its contents, 
but this is in a wholly accidental way. 

Yet another type of international library 
is the library for the promotion of inter- 
nationalism. This is best represented by 
the very efficient library of the Carnegie 
Peace Foundation at Washington. This 
has more than 51,000 volumes. The founda- 
tion has also a library in Paris and has 
placed hundreds of little libraries on the 
subject in as many public libraries at home 
and abroad. 

The league committee project for inter- 
national libraries offers still another variety, 
although at bottom this is only a modern- 
ized version of the old national library idea 
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of getting together in one place all the books 
that any client may wish to use—the basic 
idea of all large libraries in all ages. 

The league International Committee on 
Intellectual Codperation was and is, as it 
should be, an almost unparalleled aggrega- 
tion of intellectual stars. It has included 
Mme Curie, Mlle Bonnevie, and MM. 
Einstein, Bergson, Gilbert Murray, Destrée, 
de Reynold, and others almost equally dis- 
tinguished. The United States was repre- 
sented first by Dr. Hale, then by Dr. Milli- 
kan. M. Bergson was chairman. 

The subcommittee on bibliography as first 
proposed included Mlle Bonnevie, Mme 
Curie-Sklodowska, M. Destrée, Dr. Milli- 
kan, Professor Murray, Dr. Nitobe, and 
Professor de Reynold. 

This league committee with its sub- 
committee, being what it was, a group of 
the most effective and experienced research 
workers in the world, it is not surprising 
that it should have hit the nail on the head 
at the outset by declaring that the basis of 
all intellectual codperation was _ books, 
bibliography, therefore, the first concern of 
the committee; and the dominating factor 
in the field of bibliography—the first need 
of and the most useful practical project for 
intellectual workers everywhere—the inter- 
national library. 

The international library as conceived by 
the committee is based on the same funda- 
mental idea which led to the great national 
libraries, that is, that the basic need of the 
research scholar is to have together in one 
place all the books that he needs to use. 
This involves in the end a library with all 
books on all subjects. It was the quintes- 
sential principle of library science pushed 
to its ultimate. The international library 
in this conception was a library containing 
all books published in every country. 

Lack of experience in library technology 
led the committee at first to visualize the 
matter as a series of great libraries in vari- 
ous countries, each containing all books of 
all countries. 

The committee, however, began at once 
to call in technical experts and to form a 
subcommittee on bibliography. It soon de- 
veloped that such libraries would call for 
at least twenty or thirty million dollars 
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each, and then only approximate the service 
aimed at, while on the other hand eyen 
better service might be had by simply ¢. 
ordinating the resources of the existing 
libraries of a given neighborhood or nation, 
Moreover, this latter method could pro. 
duce almost at once by the simplest means, 
at nominal cost, more than new libraries 
would produce with decades of time and 
millions of dollars. 

The method of codrdinating libraries js 
absurdly simple and inexpensive. It js a 
joint catalog or union finding list—just 
this, nothing more or less. This simple 
tool is all that is needed to transform in- 
coherent masses of books in many libraries 
into definite, coherent library organisms, 
effective for the research purposes in- 
tended. 

The vision of the international library, 
therefore, quickly shifted from a series of 
huge libraries to groups of local libraries 
coérdinated by means of a common catalog 
and coéperating with one another to sup- 
ply their remaining shortcomings. The 
committee, with the approval of the league, 
recommended these “libraries without 
books,” as John Cotton Dana used to speak 
of them, to the constituent nations. Sev- 
eral countries took up the matter more or 
less seriously. France passed legislation to 
develop a program which included the co- 
ordinating of the Paris libraries. 

Meantime (November, 1924), the league 
committee was taking steps looking to the 
establishment of an international library in 
the universal sense at Paris, Brussels, or 
Geneva. The league had approved an 
agreement entered into between the Inter- 
national Committee on Intellectual Co- 
operation and the Institute of Bibliography 
at Brussels by which the latter should 
serve as executive arm to the former in 
certain matters, the league affording its 
patronage and its assistance so far as pos 
sible to the work of the institute within the 
limits of the defined projects. The first of 
the projects enumerated in the accepted 
program is a collective catalog of the great 
libraries of the world, indicating where 4 
copy of any particular work can be found. 
This refers to the famous bibliographical 
repertory of the Brussels Institute, hitherto 
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conducted as a bibliography of world litera- 
ture at Brussels, but now adjusted to 
the recommendations of the committee and 
transformed into a union author catalog, 
coordinating all the great world libraries 
into one universal international library, 
operated by universal information  serv- 
ice, and located at Brussels, Paris, or 
Geneva. 

The Brussels Institute urged the A. L. A. 
to codperate, and it agreed to do so, in this 
specific matter only, if, and when, the in- 
stitute and the league committee should 
reach a working agreement as to the mat- 
ter. 

Negotiations between the league and the 
institute lingered, however, and in August, 
1925, the league committee decided not to 
promote a central international library, but 
to urge each nation for itself to constitute 
such a catalog of its own national resources 
under national administration. 

The A. L. A. committee took up the 
recommendation, and, early the following 
year (March, 1926), introduced to the 
Council a project for a union catalog of 
American libraries which should be based 
on and be an extension of the union catalog 
of printed books in American libraries at 
the Library of Congress as it then ex- 
isted. 

Soon after this, on solicitation of the li- 
brarian of Congress, Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. made a generous grant for a five 
year project, available from September 1, 
1927. This resulted at the end of the five 
years in a union catalog of seven million 
different works, or perhaps twelve million 
volumes, located in American libraries. At 
that point it was turned over to a special 
staff which had been organized by the li- 
brarian of Congress and, operated with the 
already organized information service of 
the Library of Congress, it forms a true 
international library in the league sense and 
also, of course, in the double sense that it, 
like the A. L. A. itself, involves Canada as 
well as the United States. The annual addi- 
tions to this have been about a quarter of a 
million titles and are on the increase. 

Meantime, negotiations between the 
league and the Brussels Institute, through 
the agency of the Paris institute which had 


been formed as a secretariat for the com- 
mittee, were going on fitfully. 

In July, 1926, the Brussels Institute in- 
troduced through A. L. A. Headquarters a 
proposal that the A. L. A should undertake 
for five years the executive direction of 
the universal union catalog as contem- 
plated. 

After careful consideration the A. L. A. 
decided that it would not be justified in 
holding back from a proposal of definite 
coéperation in a major project approved 
by the league committee, such as this li- 
brary on the league method. It, therefore, 
agreed to undertake the direction, provided 
that the full codperation of the league com- 
mittee as well as reasonable grants were as- 
sured beforehand, and the A. L. A. given 
a free hand with full responsibility. 

Nothing came of this, but the contingent 
acceptance of the A. L. A. stood for some 
time and perhaps still stands. 

There are many who believe that the 
logic of circumstances must sooner or later 
lead to the establishment of a universal 
international library in the league sense at 
Geneva. Intellectual codperation is the 
foreordained method for solving human 
problems. By the character of human na- 
ture, brains only can solve these league 
problems, and brains can. Brains can co- 
ordinate all the nations, do away with war, 
and produce permanent coéperation. Brains 
applied to physical problems have produced 
miracles. Men fly through the air in metal 
ships, talk around the world, address audi- 
ences of millions at a time, make artificial 
thunderbolts. 

There is no reason why they should not 
do still greater things in the field of human 
relations. Only the brains must be or- 
ganized. The work must be coéperative. 
And where or how should it be organized 
effectively if not at Geneva, and by the 
distinguished Committee on _ Intellectual 
Coéperation? If it cannot organize re- 
search, who can? And if it does organize, 
it will, by the committee’s own hypothesis, 
need the best possible universal international 
library at Geneva. 

No doubt when there shall emerge from 
the present world chaos a bigger and better 
league for the guidance of international 
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affairs, such a library will be found to be 
among its tools. 


* * * 


The chairman of the section next intro- 
duced Charles H. Brown, Iowa State Col- 
lege Library, Ames, who spoke on: 


LisprARY BUDGETS AND THE COST OF 
PERIODICALS 


In presenting the report of the A. L. A. 
Subcommittee on German Periodicals, the 
chairman desires to call attention to the 
crisis which is now facing most of the re- 
search libraries in the United States. The 
decreased purchasing value of the Ameri- 
can dollar means that all importations of 
foreign books and periodicals cost our li- 
braries at least 50 per cent more than 
they did two years ago, even with the re- 
ductions now in effect for many German 
publications. The total subscriptions to 
foreign periodicals in one library during the 
first four months in 1934 cost exactly 50 
per cent more than during the first four 
months of 1933, although the number of 
periodicals received was less. Library 
budgets have been heavily cut at the same 
time that costs are heavily increasing. The 
result is that sets of many research period- 
icals in American libraries are being broken, 
and that research workers in our univer- 
sities will be handicapped by serious 
gaps in library files of outstanding scientific 
journals. 

The effect of curtailment in the purchases 
of library books and periodicals has been 
strongly stated during the last few months 
by several experts in college administration. 
(Not by librarians. Librarians themselves 
have been strangely silent in the present-day 
crisis confronting their libraries. See 
School and Society 39: 731, June 9, 1934; 
and Journal of Higher Education §: 24, 
January, 1934, and 5:225-26, April, 
1934.) 

There have been many articles on pos- 
sible methods of curtailing college budgets 
published. In so far as these articles men- 
tion the library, they deplore the present 
tendency to slash the book budgets. Yet 
there are indications that many universities 
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and colleges have selected the library 4 
the chief place where curtailment can fy 
made. Eventually, as has been pointed out, 
these cuts, if continued for any length of 
time, will have a serious effect on Amer. 
can scholarship. The cuts are especially 
unfortunate when the cost of the materials 
has increased so tremendously owing to the 
decreased purchasing value of the dollar, 
There is a distinct need for clearer under. 
standing by university administrators of 
what the results of present restriction of 
library purchases will be, which restric. 
tions, after all, represent only a very small 
per cent of the total college expendi. 
tures. 


Report of the Subcommittee on German 
Periodicals, June, 1934 


Last October at the Chicago meeting an 
agreement was reached between representu- 
tives of the Borsenverein der deutschen 
Buchhandler, the Medical Library Asso- 
ciation, and the American Library Associa- 
tion, providing for a 30 per cent reduction 
in marks in the prices of all German scien- 
tific periodicals published by Springer and 
costing over 40 gold dollars per year, with 
the exception of abstracting and _biblio- 
graphical publications. At a meeting in 
Frankfurt on November 11, this agreement 
was extended to all German scientific peri- 
odicals. The agreement did not extend to 
books or parts of books. It was under- 
stood that this reduction would be obtained 
by a decrease in extent of publication and 
that no reduction in price per page would 
be possible unless there was an increase in 
the number of subscriptions. It was under- 
stood that the 30 per cent reduction for 
1934 would be regarded as the first and 
not the final step in the lowering of prices 
of German periodicals. 

In the meantime, the decreasing value 
of the United States dollar has not only 
nullified any benefit libraries in the States 
could obtain from these reductions, but has 
actually increased decidedly the cost of for- 
eign importations; an increase estimated at 
about 50 per cent. The reductions applied 
only to expensive periodicals published in 
Germany and did not apply to publications 
in other countries or the less expensive 
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German periodicals. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that our importations are costing us 
yery much more than they did last year, 
although the prices in terms of foreign 
moneys have averaged somewhat less. If 
prices had remained the same, the cost to 
ys would have increased 66% per cent; 
we now have, as you know, a sixty cent 
dollar. 

Foreign publishers are not responsible 
for the reduced purchasing value of the 
dollar. They suffer with us; for, even if 
our budgets are the same as last year, we 
cannot buy the same quantity of foreign 
books and periodicals with our 60 cent dol- 
lars. There are fewer subscriptions to for- 
eign scientific journals from the United 
States than a year ago. This fact has been 
confirmed not only by foreign publishers 
but also by librarians. 

It is interesting to note the extent to 
which the Chicago agreement has been ad- 
hered to by the publishers. The firm of 
Julius Springer agreed at Chicago to reduce 
the prices of its more expensive scientific 
periodicals 30 per cent. In December, 1933, 
the prices announced for 1934 showed a 
decrease of 34 per cent, or in other words 
4 per cent more than was promised at Chi- 
cago. The actual prices for the first four 
months of 1934 show a proportional reduc- 
tion of 54 per cent from the 1932 prices of 
these same periodicals, 24 per cent more 
than was called for by the Chicago agree- 
ment. The reduction on all of Springer’s 
periodicals, including those costing less than 
40 gold dollars a year, is about 46 per cent. 
A final conclusion cannot be drawn until 
the end of the year, but it is obvious that 
some of the German publishers are making 
strenuous efforts to comply with the spirit 
of the Chicago agreement. 

Many librarians have complained of the 
burden caused by handbooks and compre- 
hensive works issued in parts or sections, 
not periodicals but equally expensive, which 
were not included under the Chicago agree- 
ment. The subscriber to the first volume 
agreed to accept succeeding volumes until 
the work was completed. Sometimes a dis- 
count of 10 per cent was given sub- 
scribers to the complete work. At the same 
time, in advance of publication, the pub- 
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lishers contracted with various authors for 
the manuscripts of these comprehensive 
works or handbooks. Now, with the de- 
preciated dollar, many libraries have greater 
burdens in continuing these subscriptions 
than their budgets can stand. It may be 
well to urge the German publishers to de- 
lay the issuing of parts of comprehensive 
works and handbooks during the present 
world-wide depression, and to postpone the 
initiation of any new publications of this 
nature. 
* * * 


Mr. Brown then presented the following 
resolutions which were adopted: 

“1. The College and Reference Section 
of the American Library Association desires 
to express appreciation of the action of the 
German publishers who have found it pos- 
sible to reduce the prices of certain scien- 
tific journals in excess of the immediate 
requirements of the Chicago and Frankfurt 
agreements. It is hoped that the reductions 
now being made will be extended to other 
classes of periodicals. 

“2. The section wishes to call the atten- 
tion of publishers of handbooks and compre- 
hensive works to the great difficulties of 
American libraries under their reduced 
budgets and the depreciated value of the 
United States dollar. The section suggests 
that the publication of future volumes of 
handbooks and comprehensive works and 
the initiation of new treatises issued in 
parts be delayed in so far as possible during 
the present world-wide depression. 

“It is understood that this recommenda- 
tion applies not only to publications issued 
in Germany, but also to a number of high 
priced publications issued in other coun- 
tries. (It is understood that this resolu- 
tion does not apply to such bibliographical 
publications as the Gesamtkatalog.) 

“Cart L. CANNON, 

“Harry MItier LypEnsere, 

“CuHares H. Brown, Chairman” 
* * » 


Winifred Gregory, editor of the union 
list of newspapers in the United States and 
Canada, with offices now located in the 
Library of Congress, then reported prog- 
ress. 
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BUSINESS 


A business meeting of the College and 
Reference Section was held at the conclusion 
of the general session, the chairman, Mr. 
Wallace, presiding. The report of the 
secretary-treasurer, Mr. Towne, follows: 
Balance on hand October 17, 1933 








Bethe teaacan 90.57 
Received as dues from members for 1934...... 83.00 
$173.57 
Expenditures: 
EE Fe err $ 57 
A. L. A. sustaining membership. 100.00 
$100.57 
$100.57 
Balance on hand June 26, 1934............. $ 73.00 
It was explained that 40 per cent of the 
section’s $599.58 “conserved” funds in the 


East Lansing State Bank will probably be 
released for withdrawal within two months, 
as a result of the bank’s reorganization 
plan. 

Eighty-three members have paid their 
1934 dues. 

Eighty-five had paid last year at the be- 
ginning of the business meeting. 

It was suggested that in the future postal 
cards be used to send notices of dues and 
for acknowledging receipts. 

A letter from the secretary of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, dated June 20, 
1934, soliciting another $100 sustaining 
membership from the section, was read. It 
was suggested that this membership be 
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MEETING 


taken out when sufficient funds are rp. 


leased to permit it, and that the motion tp | 


accept the  secretary-treasurer’s 
cover this suggestion. 

Lastly it was suggested that the ques 
tion of the reduction of dues be dropped, 
in view of the obvious decrease in annual 
loss of paid-up members. 

It was also mentioned that the financial 
portion of the secretary’s report had been 
examined and found correct with reference 
to bank book, receipts, and bills by Edgar 
S. Robinson, Public Library, Vancouver, 
B. C., appointed to serve as chairman of an 
Auditing Committee, in accordance with 
section by-laws. 

It was moved, seconded, and carried that 
the report of the secretary-treasurer be 
accepted. 

There being no other business to come 
before the section, the report of the Nomi- 
nating Committee, Donald B. Gilchrist, 
University of Rochester Library, chairman, 
was read and supplementary nominations 
from the floor were called for. None being 
made, it was moved, seconded, and carried 
that the report be accepted and the new 
officers be considered elected. These 
officers are listed at the end of the proceed- 
ings of the section. 


Teport 


COLLEGE LIBRARIANS’ ROUND TABLE 


At the round table for college libra- 
rians, Jackson E. Towne, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, presided. 

Before the introduction of the first 
speaker, Harry Miller Lydenberg, of the 
New York Public Library, asked the as- 
sembled group if there were a definite in- 
terest in a possible plan to warn publishers 
of books tending to go out of print. The re- 
sponse was in the affirmative. 

Henry Bartlett Van Hoesen, Brown Uni- 
versity Library, Providence, Rhode Island, 
reported progress in the sales promotion of 
the Gesamtkatalog der preussichen biblio- 
theken, a union catalog of eighteen German 
libraries. 


Louis Shores, George Peabody College 
for Teachers Library School, Nashville, 
Tennessee, the first speaker on the printed 
program, had as his subject: 


Tue Lisrary Arts CoLvece, 
A PossIBILITy IN 1954?* 


The plan (for the Library Arts College) 
resulted from the writer’s undergraduate 
experiences, which, like those of many other 
college students, convinced him he could 
learn much more in the library reading 
than he could by attending most classes. 
Since then, the plan has gradually developed 


* Abridged. 
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an ambition to undertake undergraduate 
instruction among a small group of college 
men with a selected book collection of not 
more than 1,000 titles, three library trained 
instructors, and a small amount of equip- 
ment. 

At the outset it should be realized that 
the Library Arts College is merely the log- 
ical culmination of such current trends in 
American higher education as are exempli- 
fed by honors courses, comprehensive ex- 
aminations, and other reforms of the last 
decade. Unencumbered by outworn ap- 
pendages, the Library Arts College benefits 
from advantages minimized by the transi- 
tory experiments of today. It differs from 
the conventional college in at least five 
essentials. 

In the first place, the Library Arts Col- 
lege reverses the conventional college’s prac- 
tice of compulsory, regular class attendance 
supplemented by voluntary and irregular 
library reading. The Library Arts College 
student is definitely scheduled for super- 
vised reading periods and permitted to ask 
for a class meeting whenever he feels his 
readings have failed to answer questions 
in his own mind. The supervisor of the 
reading period is a library trained, subject 
matter teacher. When the student reports 
to the history reading room for his history 
treading period, he finds there a _ history 
teacher thoroughly trained in library 
methods, who, among other things, combines 
the duties of the history instructor and 
the reference librarian. 

In the second place, all instructional 
quarters like classrooms, reading rooms, 
and laboratories are concentrated in the 
campus’ one educational building—the li- 
brary. A plan for such a building drawn to 
scale is available for any one who cares 
to examine it. In general, the drawing 
calls for four units, one for each of the 
three subject divisions—humanities, natural 


sciences, social sciences—and a fourth 
for administrative and general reading 
quarters. 

In the third place, the instructional 


scheme employs a principle of the Lan- 
tasterian schools which influenced Ameri- 
tan educational development in the early 
years of the nineteenth century, and which 
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disappeared only because of improper con- 
ditions. Briefly, the principle calls for 
upper class students to tutor lower class 
students. This practice is mutually bene- 
ficial since it insures individual instruction 
for each lower classman and excellent train- 
ing for each upper classman. Beginning 
teachers frequently attest that they learned 
more about their major subject the first 
year they taught it than they learned in all 
their undergraduate study. Obviously, 
when a student has to know his lesson well 
enough to make it clear to an under class- 
man, that student not only masters his ma- 
terial, but, what is more important, he is 
able to express himself clearly on the sub- 
ject. This type of tutoring, reinforced by 
faculty supervision, supplemented by occa- 
sional inspirational lectures, and checked by 
the requirement of frequent papers, tests, 
and a final comprehensive examination, will 
do much to restore scholarship to its right- 
ful place on the college campus. 

As for the faculty members themselves, 
they will be library trained, subject matter 
experts, but not specialists in the restricted 
sense which describes our present research 
professors who teach only incidentally. The 
chemistry man, for example, will not be 
so thoroughly consumed by his interest in 
colloids that he will be unable to supervise 
a general reading course in science. It is 
very likely that he will be able to express 
an intelligent opinion on James Joyce or 
the Herbartian influence in American edu- 
cation. But above all, he will be vitally 
interested in the young people he teaches, 
study their development as zealously as 
the average researcher does his experiment, 
and be as proud of the young man or woman 
he graduates into society as the average 
scientist is about a notable discovery. 

Finally, the curriculum, instead of in- 
cluding a great number of frequently un- 
related courses, will represent a carefully 
planned reading program intended to ac- 
quaint the student with man’s accomplish- 
ments of the past and problems of the pres- 
ent. There is no more direct method of 
achieving this end than through the reading 
of the right books. To the library trained 
teacher of the future is assigned the task 
of selecting intelligently the right book for 
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the right student at the right time. 
A. L. A. motto might well be adopted as 
the major aim of our Library Arts College 
education. 


* * * 


The chairman then introduced the next 
speaker, Professor E. L. Austin, head of 
the department of education at Michigan 
State College. 

Professor Austin entitled his paper: 


THE TEACHER AND THE LIBRARIAN 
IN THE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE* 


The problem of teaching in the liberal 
arts college is a serious one of long stand- 
ing. It has many ramifications in the philos- 
ophy of education, administration, research, 
and organization. I offer the following 
suggestions: 

1. That we make the student the center 
of interest, effort, and activity, and that 
all subject matter materials, teaching proce- 
dure equipment, teachers, and forms of 
administration be considered as means to 
an end rather than as ends in themselves. 

2. That the library be made a more func- 
tional part of the regular college and uni- 
versity educational procedures by: 

a. Providing further training in the proper 
use of the library for every regularly em- 
ployed college teacher; 

b. A more careful study of courses of 
study and curricula by reference librarians 
and greater attention to bibliographies, read- 
ing lists, and reading guides; 

c. An administrative set-up which will 
recognize the reference librarian as a regular 
member of the college faculty subject to 
the usual faculty procedures; 

d. Addition where needed of seminar 
rooms, open shelf reference sections, and 
such other physical adjustments within the 
library as will make for easy access to 
available material. : 

3. That we base our procedure for the 
improvement of the liberal arts college 
upon the best practices which exist today 
rather than waste time condemning weak- 
nesses which everyone has recognized for 
decades. 


* Abridged. 
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4. That we recognize that the liberal ary 
college has other functions than getting 
jobs, at good salaries, for all of its grag. 
uates. 

5. That we commend the American |}. 
brary Association for its interest and actiy. 
ity, and that we assist it and all other agen. 
cies which work constructively toward , 
more functional college life for our Amer. 
ican young people. 


The next programmed speaker, Shelton 


Phelps, president of Winthrop College, Roc 
Hill, South Carolina, was unable to & 
present but had sent his paper. It was 
fortunate that the chairman was able t 
have selections from the paper read by 
B. Lamar Johnson, of the experimentd 


Stephens College Library, Columbia, Mis _ 


souri. 

There is space here only for Presi- 
dent Phelps’ summary. The paper was 
entitled: 


EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE 
Lisprary Arts COLLEGE* 


There is a place immediately for the 
Library Arts College as an experiment. The 
plan deserves to be put on an experimental 
basis to determine which of the educational 
implications of that plan will become per- 
manent features of it as an institution. It 
is believed that when Mr. Shores’ plan has 
been subjected to this test, it will be found 
to offer to education an interesting pro 
ject. 

It is thought that this project will bea 
new type school calling for a new wpe l- 
brarian—a type which will be somewhat dif- 
ficult to develop. The Library Arts College 
will offer to a very select type of student 
opportunity for independent study under 
new conditions. The plan will involve 4 
new method of college teaching, the re 
sults of which will call for checking by com- 
prehensive examinations externally regis 
tering the results of that teaching. There 
should be support in a democracy for an 
experiment of this kind, and if an institu- 
tion, somewhat as indicated by the implica- 
tions, results from the experiment, there is4 
place in it for such a school for the select. 

To be valuable such a project does not 
need to offer an instrument suited to a wide 
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spread reorganization of education. If the 
educational implications have been soundly 
drawn it is neither probable nor desirable 
that they will find wholesale application in 
American higher education. Education of 
an intellectual élite is projected by the plan. 


* x * 


Paul Allen, Dartmouth College Library, 
Hanover, New Hampshire, programmed 
for comment, was unable to be present. 

Unfortunately, there is not space here 
to reproduce even a few of the outstanding 
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highlights in the discussion from the floor 
which followed Dr. Johnson’s reading. 
Mr. Shores was allowed a brief rebuttal. 

The chairman adjourned the meeting at 
noon but nearly one-third of the audience, 
which had filled the Windsor Hotel’s Prince 
of Wales Salon, remained for thirty minutes 
longer. Professor Austin spoke briefly a 
second time. Over a half dozen college 
librarians from various localities contrib- 
uted brief but pithy remarks, stimulated by 
the interesting notion of the Library Arts 
College. 


REFERENCE LIBRARIANS’ ROUND TABLE 


At the round table for reference libra- 
rians, Donald Coney, Newberry Library, 
Chicago, presided. 

Malcolm Glenn Wyer, Public Library, 
Denver, Colorado, the first programmed 
speaker, was unable to be present, but his 
paper was read by his secretary, Kathleen 
Campbell. Mr. Wyer entitled his paper: 


An EXPERIMENT IN CITY AND 
REGIONAL LisprARy COOPERATION* 


To understand our situation in Denver, 
one must realize that the Rocky Mountain 
region is isolated, with hundreds of miles 
separating it from the large libraries in the 
middle west and on the Pacific coast. 
Denver is the only large city in this region 
and is the metropolis for a considerable 
section of the Rocky Mountain territory. 
It is the regional headquarters for many 
national, commercial, industrial, and busi- 
ness Organizations of all kinds. It is the 
largest center for federal bureaus and de- 
partments outside of Washington, and 
hundreds of regional conventions draw 
Visitors to the city throughout the year. 

The Denver Public Library is the largest 
library in the region, and in the absence of 
areal state library it has tried to take the 
place of one by a generous system of inter- 
library loans and other services. 

The University of Denver, a private in- 
stitution, but with a strong urban service, 
received as a gift a beautiful library build- 


—_—_—_—_—. 


* Abridged. 


ing which was completed in December, 
1932. Just at that time the university li- 
brarian died and the librarian of the public 
library, who was also dean of the univer- 
sity’s library school, was made director of 
libraries for the university through an ar- 
rangement favorable to the trustees of the 
two institutions. The purpose was to bring 
about a more carefully planned development 
of the two libraries through unified admin- 
istration, and thus to give the community 
the benefit of the greatest resources in col- 
lections and service with the funds avail- 
able. Both institutions felt that appropria- 
tions would probably be lessened for a few 
years and that this policy was one way of 
meeting the situation. 

The objectives in codperation as projected 
in Denver have been divided under the 
four following heads: Collections, Refer- 
ence Service, Union Catalog, and Regional 
Coéperation. 

Most important of all under the last 
point is a project which we have placed 
before the faculty of each college of the 
region, suggesting coéperation in the building 
up of a bibliographical center in Denver for 
the use of research workers, students and 
scholars of all kinds. No library now has 
a strong bibliographical collection and it is 
the plan to secure through coéperation and 
joint effort what no one of us is able to 
build up for himself. This project has now 
been indorsed by practically all of the 
institutions concerned and plans for initiat- 
ing it are under way. Such a center will 
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be of great help to every reference library 
in the region and will be an example of 
regional codéperation which should be of 
interest generally. 

The second paper, by Francis K. W. 
Drury, Carnegie Library, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, was on: 


COOPERATION IN REFERENCE WorRK 


The selection of the basic books for a 
reference collection is not a difficult task 
even for a small library. If the librarian 
becomes confused and lost amid the many 
titles in Mudge’s Guide to reference books 
and its supplements, he can find his way 
through the good choices which have been 
made in the Hutchins-Johnson-Williams’ 
Guide to the use of libraries or he can equip 
his library with the titles in Zaidee Brown’s 
The library key, Fay and Eaton’s Instruc- 
tion in the use of books and libraries, or 
Gilbert Ward’s Practical use of books and 
libraries, all of which feature the most im- 
portant reference books. 

Especially designed for his purpose, how- 
ever, is the pamphlet handbook issued in 
1932 by the Queens Borough Public Li- 
brary, The reference book collection of 
the Elmhurst Branch Library, in which over 
2,000 volumes are listed by Helen A. Ridg- 
way to show what books might be expected 
in a new and up-to-date reference collection. 
As a basis for her list Miss Ridgway used 
a Trial list of books for reference use which 
Margaret Hutchins compiled in 1930 while 
supervisor of branch reference service in 
that library. 

However, it is not of these basic books 
in the reference room of an average li- 
brary that I wish to speak, but of how these 
books may be supplemented. 

A library’s usefulness may be greatly en- 
larged through codéperation with other li- 
braries in the same city, county, region, and 
state. These outside resources increase 
many fold the number and variety of books 
available to the reference librarian. 

But how is the librarian to learn what 
these other libraries have, so that their re- 
sources may be tapped? 

I. A union list of holdings is perhaps the 
first record of importance for interlibrary 
coéperation in reference work. 


a. The easiest, simplest, and most ef. 
fective union list to start with is a union 
list of periodicals. The trail has been 
blazed for such a compilation by the lists 
already made in the larger cities, such as 
Chicago, Philadelphia, and Providence, and 
by the mammoth Union list of serials {or 
the leading libraries of the United States 
and Canada. It is not difficult, therefore, 
to make entries uniform with such a guide. 

Several cities and communities have prof- 
ited through the Civil Works Administra- 
tion in making such lists this past year. The 
Nashville Library Club had already initi- 
ated such a union list in the spring of 1933. 
It was carried through to successful com- 
pletion by a CWA worker and is now avail- 
able for consultation near a telephone in 
a central library. But even without CWA 
or Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion funds such a union list of periodicals 
can be prepared through the codperation 
of the libraries in a given region. 

b. A logical development of the period- 
ical list is to record the newspaper holdings 
of the libraries in a city, region, or state. 
This undertaking should, however, be co- 
ordinated with the union list of newspaper 
files in the United States and Canada an- 
nounced in the April, 1934, issue of the 
A. L. A. Bulletin. 

c. In addition to these two groups would 
come the inclusion of continuations such as 
annuals and series, so that the union list 
would be a true record of serials. 

It is not necessary to point out to libra- 
rians how such a union list of serials would 
locate a volume for use when it is not on 
the shelves and thus enable the library to 
render a service which might otherwise be 
impossible. 

d. It is scarcely feasible for a union list 
of individual titles of books to be built up 
in a city or region. Such a file is main- 
tained at the California State Library in 
Sacramento for the holdings of all the vari- 
ous county libraries. This, however, is an 
exceptional instance and can hardly apply to 
the average municipal library. 

II. It is possible, however, for a library 
to compile a list of special collections and 
groups of books on special subjects, with- 
out trying to list individual titles. 
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To illustrate the value of a list of these 
special collections, may I cite some of the 
entries in Nashville which reveal these re- 
sources in a tangible way: 

Tennessee State Library: southern states, 4,500 
yolumes; Tennesseana, 1,506 volumes; everything ob- 
tainable on Andrew Jackson. 

George Peabody College for Teachers: school and 
college textbooks, 1,500 volumes; children’s literature, 
1,250 volumes; herdbooks, 650 volumes in 4o series. 

Y. M. C. A. Graduate School: by and about the 
Negro, 4,000 volumes (this is in addition to 1,500 
yolumes at Fisk University). 

Scarritt College: missions, 900 volumes. 

Private collections: one on the Confederate States 
of America, 3,000 volumes; one on the southern 
states, 3,000 volumes; two on Tennessee, 1,000 vol- 
umes 


III. The next and third step in develop- 
ing codperation is to allocate fields of inter- 
est among the local and regional libraries 
so that expensive duplication of resources 
in books and sets may be avoided. 

a. Again I may cite Nashville as an ex- 
ample. In this city steps are being taken 
to bring about further codperation, although 
the plan has not yet been worked out in 
full. Obviously, the George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers should specialize in edu- 
cational books and literature; indeed, edu- 
cational institutions like Vanderbilt and 
Peabody should develop their libraries ac- 
cording to their curricula. Vanderbilt, 
therefore, is building up its engineering col- 
lection. Consequently, a collection of 346 
volumes of engineering periodicals deposited 
many years ago in the public library by the 
Nashville Engineering Association has by 
consent of all parties been transferred to 
Vanderbilt. Of course, books in law and 
medicine are to be found in the special law 
library of the state and the medical school of 
Vanderbilt. Art, however, is a subject not 
taught at Vanderbilt and is, therefore, al- 
located to the public library. 

b. An arrangement in another city in re- 
gard to the German encyclopedias is sug- 
gestive. The public library is to buy each 
new edition of Brockhaus, and the local uni- 
versity library is to do the same for Meyer. 
An agreement can also be reached as to 
which library will buy the great Spanish 
and Italian encyclopedias. When such im- 
portant sets are available in a city or region, 
it is desirable that an information card be 
filed in the catalogs of the other libraries, 
so that such resources will not be overlooked 
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by the less informed members of the staft 
or by patrons. 

c. One subject on which duplication 
seems unnecessary is the genealogical col- 
lection. An agreement here would obviate 
a great deal of expensive duplication. Some- 
times a local historical society is able to 
feature genealogies and further such re- 
search into family history. In Nashville 
the public library has built up a genealogical 
library of about 600 volumes which will 
serve to start a person off for local and 
southern families. The major collection, 
however, is to be found at the Tennessee 
State Library (which also is in Nashville) 
where 5,000 volumes may be consulted. The 
public library, therefore, refrains from buy- 
ing items which are not strongly rep- 
resentative of Davidson and 
counties. 

d. An even more difficult problem in li- 
brary statesmanship is presented in Nash- 
ville by the fact that three libraries are 
designated depositories for United States 
government documents. No one of these is 
complete and no arrangement has as yet been 
agreed upon concerning current deposits, so 
as to avoid unnecessary duplication. 

There are two ways of coédperating which 
would benefit the service: 

One is to assemble a central union library 
of these government documents by merging 
the holdings of the three libraries into one 
file. But if one starts to think of the ob- 
stacles to be hurdled in working out such 
a central depository library for the city, and 
the sacrifices which two of the libraries must 
make, one will doubtless be tempted to 
forego it as an impossibility. 

The other method of codperating is to 
make up a union list of holdings similar to 
the Union list of serials, so that a desired 
volume may be located nearby if it is not in 
the serial or departmental sets of the library 
which needs it. Such a list may still be 
a possible compilation to be undertaken by 
FERA workers. 

IV. A fourth step in the development of 
codperation is for a library to decide on the 
special subjects which it may rightly and 
reasonably develop, and then to accept the 
responsibility for building up collections on 
those subjects. 


adjoining 
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a. In the field of the average sized public 
library, no other can so appropriately build 
up a collection of local history as the library 
of the town itself. This is to be expected. 

b. Next would come collections con- 
nected in some way with the city, its indus- 
tries, and other interests. 

c. Outside of these logical special collec- 
tions are to be found those which have been 
given to a library by an interested patron 
or secured through the interest of the li- 
brarian. 

Such specialties become a valuable asset, 
bringing in students and enabling the library 
to reciprocate with larger libraries in the 
matter of interlibrary loans. 

Photostatic copies of pages and articles 
frequently make unnecessary the loan of a 
book itself. With the imposition of a serv- 
ice charge on interlibrary loans, the photo- 
static method is apt to be used more 
frequently, and reference librarians should 
be prepared to utilize it to the full in the 
give and take of codperation. 

Another recent development with which 
reference librarians should keep in touch 
is the reproduction of pages and books on 
small sized films to be read with the aid 
of a projector. (See “Films vs. Books” by 
E. A. Henry, Library Journal 58: 237-40, 
March 15, 1933.) This promises to be a 
striking field of codperation as well as a 
contribution to the economical storage of 
research material. 

V. Nearly every reference department 
builds up a card file of answers to difficult 
questions, such as those which have taken 
some time to solve, or have been secured 
from out-of-the-way sources. Some li- 
braries are able to share their successful 
researches with others by printing them in 
their library bulletin, as has been done by 
the Grosvenor Library of Buffalo. Per- 
haps some day these “stickers” may be cumu- 
lated into a codperative index. Outside aid 
has already been given libraries in the two 
volumes of the Frederic J. Haskin Service 
in Washington: Answers to questions, 
1926; and 5000 new answers to questions, 
1933. 

Libraries in newspaper offices often keep 
an index to the questions they are called 
upon to answer. The reference librarian 


may possibly receive help from that source 
for events not readily located. 

Special indexes compiled by reference ]j.- 
brarians have been the basis of the short 
story and play indexes which are now ayail- 
able to all. Further indexes will doubtless 
be published as the need arises, as was the 
case with the recent Essay index and the 
various periodical indexes. Codperation 
along these question and answer lines js 
the answer to the reference librarian’s 
prayer. 

VI. Reference lists, subject bibliogra- 
phies, and reading lists are being prepared 
in every reference department for the use 
of individuals and groups. Undoubtedly 
much duplicate effort is expended because 
these lists are not available to others in 
printed or other duplicated form. If they 
have been printed in the bulletins or reports 
of libraries, they can be traced through Miss 
Marian F. Bonner’s “Index to Library Ref- 
erence Lists” which she has been compiling 
annually since 1901 for the Bulletin of 
Bibliography. Outside of this index, how- 
ever, it is not easy to learn if some other 
library has already worked out a reading 
list or bibliography. 

VII. The vertical file business has now 
been placed on a cooperative basis through 
the Verticle File Service of the H. W. Wil- 
son Company. This supersedes the occa- 
sional lists which formerly appeared in the 
Booklist and other library _ periodicals. 
Through it pamphlets and clippings on cur- 
rent topics are readily located and secured. 
In addition to such printed material, valu- 
able manuscript papers and articles may be 
profitably added to the vertical file, if the 
local library culls the best of the club papers 
which are prepared from year to year. 

VIII. A special service to the community 
is being rendered by those libraries which 
have compiled a union list of opportunities 
for adult education. Such a list may include 
not only the local institutions and organiza- 
tions, but correspondence schools and uni- 
versity extension courses. The 1934 list in 
Nashville, a city with a population of 153, 
000, listed 139 local institutions teaching 
80 subjects. Similar proportions may be 
expected in other cities. 

LX. In addition to such local educational 
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opportunities the library may also list the 
citizens with hobbies. Through the codpera- 
tion of the high school principals the hobbies 
of students and their parents were learned 
and recorded in Nashville, a direct out- 
growth of the interest created by the annual 
Hobby Fairs. 

X.‘The city library, of course, is the 
logical center for book service to groups in 
the community, not only to women’s clubs, 
which have always been with us, but to 
study clubs and discussion groups in art, 
music, drama, and other subjects. The 
library is also the place in which to center 
the service to business and professional 
men and the city officers. A collection of 
city and telephone directories, financial serv- 
ices, and technical books begins to meet this 
need, just as codperation with the city 
schools may provide a teachers’ library for 
those engaged in educational work. 


We see, then, how impossible it is for the, 


average sized library to provide all the books 
needed for the many reference questions 
that come in. The limitations locally are 
set rather closely because of straitened 
resources, But through codperation the 
borders of service may be extended rather 
widely so as to reach local, regional, state, 
and even national resources, until a rather 
adequate service can be rendered to the 
earnest seeker after information. The 
Rotary motto, “He profits most who serves 
best,” applies with notable force to library 
work. Certainly reference librarians help 
themselves particularly when they help 
each other through codperation. 


+ * * 


Ruth A. Hubbell, Public Library, Wash- 
ington, D. C., was the next speaker, an 
unscheduled but welcome addition to the 
afternoon’s program. After some intro- 
ductory remarks relative to the subject of 
reference work in public library branches, 
Miss Hubbell retired in favor of Emma 
Hance, also of the Public Library, Wash- 
ington. 

To supplement their subject, Miss Hub- 
bell and Miss Hance had distributed a 
mimeographed sheet of questions for dis- 
cussion. Unfortunately, there is not space 
to print these detailed questions and 
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space for only two paragraphs from Miss 
Hance’s welcome paper, which was en- 
titled: 


REFERENCE WorK IN BRANCHES OF 
THE WASHINGTON LIBRARY* 


Reference work in the branches is under 
the supervision of the director of reference 
work. She shares, with the director of 
circulation and advisory work, supervision 
of the entire adult work of the system. She 
makes frequent visits to the branches, keeps 
in touch with the reference work done, the 
personnel, the equipment of the reference 
room or section, and the reference collec- 
tion. Advice is given on the addition of 
new titles, the withdrawal of old material, 
the transfer of books from one branch to 
another, and the building up of a basic col- 
lection of reference books, when a new 
branch is opened. 

Last year a study was made, by the di- 
rector of reference, of standards for refer- 
ence work desirable in branches of each 
type, including the size of the collection, 
the number and qualifications of the ref- 
erence personnel, and the physical equip- 
ment, especially the space available for books 
and periodical files. The standards helped 
to insure adequate provision for reference 
work in old branches and especially in 
new ones. ‘This year the branches have 
been checked up according to the standards, 
and an interesting table has been compiled, 
useful for comparison and as a foundation 
for future development. A few copies of 
the standards, revised to date, are available 
if any one wishes to study them. 


* * * 


The chairman then called upon James 
Ingersoll Wyer, New York State Library, 
Albany. Referring to the first two papers 
on the program, Mr. Wyer protested that 
neither paper mentioned the possibilities, in 
developing reference work, of consulting 
living reference books—individual specialists. 

Interesting discussion from the floor fol- 
lowed, staff members from public libraries 


in Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, Mont- 


* Abridged. 
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clair, Queens Borough, and Toronto de- 
scribing the reference services in the branch 
systems of their respective libraries. 

At the conclusion of the meeting the 
secretary recruited a number of public li- 
brary reference librarians for membership 
in the section. 


New OFFIcers 


Officers elected for the coming year are: 


Chairman, Gilbert H. Doane, University of 
Nebraska Library, Lincoln; secretary. 
treasurer, Jackson E. Towne, Michigan 





State College Library, East Lansing; 4. 


rectors: Rudolph H. Gjelsness, University 
of Arizona Library, Tucson; Charles F, 
McCombs, Public Library, New York City; 
James A. McMillen, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Library, Baton Rouge. 

Jackson E. Towne, Secretary 


County Libraries Section 


HE first meeting of the County Li- 
braries Section was held Tuesday, 
June 26, in connection with a luncheon 
at the Mount Royal Hotel. Eduard C. 
Lindeman, from the New York School of 
Social Work, gave an inspiring address, 
the text of which will appear in the Li- 
brary Journal in September. One hundred 
were present at the luncheon. Follow- 
ing this, the afternoon meeting was held 
at the Hotel Windsor, Constance Bement, 
Michigan State Library, Lansing, chairman 
of the section, presiding. 
The first paper was by Helen Gordon 
Stewart, Fraser Valley Demonstration, 
British Columbia, on: 


ADVANTAGES AND DIFFICULTIES IN THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF A REGIONAL 
Lisrary UNIT 


The title of this discussion printed in the 
program reads “Advantages and Disad- 
vantages.” But I have ventured to make 
the substitution, and with it an admission 
of a biased attitude because in an area such 
as our own, the regional method seems the 
only way at present of insuring an effective 
book service, and therefore cannot, in our 
minds, have any real disadvantages. 

I only wish the same could be said of 
difficulties. But, alas, they are legion. Large 
and small, important and merely irritating, 
they beset the path of the pioneer in this 
kind of coéperation. They are not as evi- 
dent in the distributing end of things, how- 
ever. Or perhaps it would be more correct 
to say that in this department they are little 
if any greater than in other established 


types of service. A relatively small and 
purely rural area like our own follows 
closely on the lines of ordinary county |i- 
braries, with the same worries about wind 
and weather, roads, mileages, and person- 
nel; while in many cases a federation of 
existing units on a larger scale offers much 
the same kind of physical problems as a 
branch system of a large city. A some- 
what new element is introduced when the 
region broadens out to any great extent, 
in either acreage or population. But a few 
strategically placed divisional centers, each 
the local headquarters of a surrounding 
service area, can usually take care of that. 

What is perhaps less obvious, although 
equally important, is the additional empha- 
sis On representativeness necessary in a C0- 
operative scheme. Every librarian wants 
to cover his territory. But it is one thing 
to plan routes and branches to take care 
of a fair percentage of a county as a whole, 
and quite another to be sure the percentage 
holds for every unit of a regional plan. 
Let me illustrate. In our first organiza- 
tion we ignored local boundaries, and estab- 
lished the agencies which seemed best for 
the valley. After a year and a half of 
operation, almost exactly one-third of the 
total population had signed up as mem- 
bers—a_ satisfactory enough proportion in 
a country district in so short a time. Split 
up among the nine municipal units of the 
scheme, however, this is the way our 33} 
per cent looked: 48 per cent of the first 
were library members, 40 per cent of the 
second, 36, 34, 30, 28, and 22 per cent re- 
spectively of the next five, with the last two 
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trailing off into 18 and 11 per cent. A 
very different picture, as you will admit, 
with its significance for both administrator 
and the man who pays the bills and wants 
yalue for his money. 

Incidentally, the mail routes prove useful 
units for a closer analysis of geographic dis- 
tribution. In our province the post office 
gets out annual directories giving the names 
of the heads of families to whom mail is 
delivered on each rural route, and these, 
with the voters’ lists of the various con- 
stituencies, serve as admirable checks to 
library membership. Perhaps I should ex- 
plain here that in British Columbia we have 
no counties or townships. Most of the 
province is unorganized territory as far as 
local administration is concerned, and de- 
pends upon the provincial government to 
look after its interests in the matter of 
roads and so forth. However, when the 
population of any section warrants it, a 
self-governing municipality may be formed, 
city, village, or rural, the latter somewhat 
resembling the eastern township. An 
elected council administers the affairs of 
the first and third, with a mayor or a reeve 
as its executive head. A village elects a 
commission of three, which carries on its 
business. Apart from these scattered mu- 
nicipalities, the only local taxation units in 
the province are the rural school districts, 
many of them too poor and small to support 
their own little red (or little log) school 
house without substantial aid from the pro- 
vincial government. 

Another major difficulty under the head 
of distribution, although again not confined 
to regional libraries, is that of flexibility. It 
is easy enough to establish a collection of a 
hundred books here or a thousand there, 
and to change them about two or three 
times a year. But the great advantage of 
pooled resources lies in the quantity of 
books readily available, and in a constant 
flow which gives everybody in the district 
the same chance at them. And I must say 
it is easier to be enthusiastic about the possi- 
bilities of such a service at organization 
meetings than to put them into practice. 
We have tried to make good our promises 
in several ways. First, by having a large 
number of distributing agencies, and by 
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honoring all readers’ cards in each one. 
Second, by arranging for fortnightly or three 
weekly visits of the book van to each agency, 
and changing a certain part of the collection 
on each visit. A complete turn-over about 
four times a year supplements this effort. 
Third, by placing unusual emphasis on a 
system of special requests. Of course each 
branch looks after its local reserves in the 
ordinary way. But the inadequacy of the 
small collections is seen in the fact that 
approximately 700 requests for special books 
are sent in to headquarters each week. 
When we have a larger stock, one great 
obstacle in the way of supplying these will 
be removed. But at the moment every vol- 
ume we have is in use, and the ones we want 
for this purpose have to be gathered in from 
the far places of the valley when the bus 
makes its usual rounds. It is a cumbersome 
business involving an elaborate machinery, 
but so far we have not been able to work 
out a better way. We do not use the mails 
to any extent because of high postage rates. 

In spite of the shortcomings of the sys- 
tem, however, it does get a great many books 
to the people, who find it easier to select 
the titles they want because of the printed 
and mimeographed lists we provide. 

We have not yet solved the problem of a 
catalog which will meet the needs of our 
scattered clientele, although it is a very 
real one with us, and we shall be glad of 
help from anyone who has been more suc- 
cessful in this respect. 

However, the difficulties of distribution, 
real as they are, fade into insignificance be- 
side those of administration. Dr. Louis 
R. Wilson raised the question at the plan- 
ning meeting on Saturday, of the meaning 
of “region” as applied to libraries, and illus- 
trated the urgency of a definition by giving 
a confusing variety of ways in which the 
term is now used. But, practically, what- 
ever its other attributes, a regional system 
is one which crosses municipal, state, or 
other administrative boundaries. It involves 
always, and of necessity, a pooling of inter- 
ests and resources on the part of otherwise 
autonomous units, and the setting up of a 
coéperative board of management of one 
sort or another. It is, and must be, a 
miniature league of nations, and no one who 
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has followed the vicissitudes of that much- 
enduring body can be in doubt as to either 
the number or the magnitude of the diffi- 
culties presented by such a type of organi- 
zation. 

The first point to be considered is the 
size of the unit. A county or city system 
must do with what it has, but a region 
chooses its own boundaries. What factors 
should govern its decision is a matter for 
further experimentation and investigation. 
Is population, or geographic area, or wealth 
the most important? No one can say with 
certainty, at present. Colonel J. M. 
Mitchell, of the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust, seems to find it possible and emi- 
nently practicable to tie together into one 
federation, neighboring cities of 100,000 
population and more, and in a slightly dif- 
ferent field the general reference library 
sponsored by the same organization has 
opened up a channel of communication for 
the greater part of England. 

For experimental purposes, our own area 
was suggested after certain inquiry and ob- 
servation, by a survey committee appointed 
to look into the library needs of the prov- 
ince before the demonstration began, and 
has proved a satisfactory choice. From 
the experience gained within its boundaries, 
however, I find myself going through a com- 
plicated process of reasoning, somewhat as 
follows, in trying to set up criteria for new 
enterprises: 

1. No public library can really begin to 
serve the reading needs of a modern com- 
munity without a broad range of books at 
its command and resources for a constant 
flow of new material. 

2. A broad, and in any sense representa- 
tive, range, even in terms of D. C. classi- 
fications, is impossible in any collection un- 
der approximately 20,000 volumes, quite 
independent of the number of people using it. 

3. The status of such a collection could 
scarcely be maintained on a book buying 
budget of less than $3,000 to $4,000 per 
year. 

4. With a book buying budget of $3,000 
to $4,000 per year, a total library budget 
must reach somewhere about the $15,000 
to $20,000 mark. 

5. Few country districts—in our part of 


the land at least—where we are stili x 
the shiplap and shingle stage, can be asked 
to raise more than fifty cents per capita 
for library purposes, and in depression times, 
from thirty cents to forty cents per capita 
represents a fairly generous contribution, 

6. On a self-supporting basis of this 

kind, a population of 40,000 to 50,000 would 
be required to raise the necessary minj- 
mum. 
7. Therefore, no general public library 
system should be planned for the future in 
a unit of less than 40,000 or 50,000 in- 
habitants. That is, regional schemes should 
count this as their lowest minimum, and 
annex whatever territory is needed to pro- 
duce this population. 

It is a purely personal conclusion I grant 
you, arrived at on evidence taken from the 
lowest levels and in depression years. Yet 
I modestly suggest that the elements in the 
chain of reasoning are fairly fundamental 
and capable of adaptation to most public li- 
brary situations. 

The second point to wrestle with is legis- 
lation. Existing laws, library, municipal, 
or state, usually operate only within definite 
boundaries. Where extra-territorial powers 
are wanted, new laws must provide for 
them. In our own case, we could not go 
to the public for official financial support 
(outside of limited grants in aid) until an 
amendment to the Library Act already on 
the statute books prepared the way. The 
drafting of this amendment, and the busi- 
ness of piloting it through the house, brought 
us into contact with mayors, reeves, and 
councilmen, with eyes on all sides and ears 
wide open for any infringement of their 
special prerogatives, or any encroachments 
on their interests. They gave us their co- 
operation—and criticism—in working out 4 
satisfactory measure, raising no serious ob- 
jection to the new burden of taxation it 
made possible. But almost to a man, they 
protested against the adding of that burden 
to the already oppressive land tax. Since 
land forms the basis of assessment in most 
of the districts, more new legislation had 
to be considered which finally crystallized 
into amendments to the Municipal and Vil- 
lage acts respectively, passed after the refer- 
endum was over, authorizing the levy of 
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a flat rate for libraries, not to exceed $2 
per year for any one taxpayer. , 

Armed with the first of these provisions, 
we were ready to tackle the third difficulty, 
that of finding the will of the people on the 
matter of taking on the regional scheme 
and supporting it. According to the act, a 
plebiscite for this purpose could be held 
only on petition of at least 10 per cent 
of those qualified to vote on money by- 
laws in each municipality and school dis- 
tric. After much scurrying about, and 
much tramping over fields of mangolds and 
turnips to find the head of the house, the 
necessary names were secured, attested, 
certified by the clerk of each municipality, 
and forwarded to the lieutenant governor 
in council. We had twenty-four separate 
and distinct units in the valley. Accord- 
ingly, on receipt of the petitions, His Ex- 
cellency issued twenty-four separate and 
distinct proclamations authorizing the hold- 
ing of the same number of plebiscites. 

You will agree with me, I think, in put- 
ting the job of campaigning in two dozen 
different constituencies at once under the 
head of difficulties. Some of the same pub- 
licity served for everybody, but each dis- 
trict had to have its own set of figures and 
its own estimates, as well as its own set 
of meetings to be addressed. I doubt if 
we could have done it effectively had we 
not prepared for this day from the begin- 
ning by a strong organization of those in- 
terested in the scheme. Every point from 
which books are distributed had its local 
committee, which, in turn, was represented 
according to municipality on a central com- 
mittee—an especially well chosen body, giv- 
ing us invaluable help in every time of 
crisis. I should like to pay tribute to the 
Press too, which also supported us solidly. 

In any event, in spite of bad times, twenty 
out of the twenty-four districts voting gave 
us a majority. Yet, because of a fourth 
major difficulty, that momentous decision 
did not settle the fate of the Fraser Valley 
Public Library. For, since the area re- 
maining was not the one on which the vote 
had been taken, it was left to the officials 
of the respective municipalities to ratify the 
judgment of the ballot boxes. As a matter 
of fact, as our act reads, the people’s voice 


can compel action on this question only if 
100 per cent of the proposed units vote to 
enter the union. It is true that without 
some safeguard, a group of yeas too small 
and scattered to form an economic region 
might find itself committed to the carrying 
through of a library scheme planned for a 
much larger section. But it is probable that 
in some subsequent amendment we shall 
find a way of avoiding both extremes by 
stating in the proclamation authorizing the 
holding of the plebiscite that the decision 
will be binding on the councils of the dis- 
tricts returning an affirmative majority, pro- 
vided these represent a certain specified 
population. 

Our own councils took the stand that they 
had received a mandate from their people 
to maintain these library services. And 
although they spent nearly five months in 
raising and meeting the obstacles in the way 
of their doing this, they finally signed the 
necessary agreement, after which the 
lieutenant governor in council proclaimed 
the area a legal district for the carrying on 
of library activities. 

The fifth major difficulty, and the last 
which need be mentioned here, arises in con- 
nection with setting up the new machinery 
of administration. Obviously, every mu- 
nicipality which taxes its people to con- 
tribute to such a scheme must have some 
voice in the spending of the money. Our 
plan proposes a board of management to 
carry on the business of the region, which 
consists of one representative appointed by 
each council and school district in the union. 
In the Fraser Valley this means a body of 
twenty members, which is cumbersome 
enough to warrant a fear for future smooth 
running. In another British Columbia dis- 
trict, however, where the same type of 
service is under discussion, there may be as 
many as 135 separate units; in which case, 
of course, an arrangement would have to be 
made for some kind of federated representa- 
tion. 

The Fraser Valley Board of Manage- 
ment has elected a chairman, a vice chair- 
man, and a treasurer. According to the 
act the librarian in charge of the system 
serves as secretary. It has also appointed 
four standing committees, on finance, organ- 
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ization, administration, and policies, respec- 
tively, of each of which the chairman is a 
member. And it has agreed that the three 
officers, together with the chairmen of the 
four committees, shall form an executive 
committee to carry on routine business, all 
matters of policy being referred to the full 
board which intends to meet three or four 
times a year. How this plan will work, 
time alone can show, but with the personnel 
of our board it promises fairly well. 

I have spent the time allotted to me and 
probably a little more, in enumerating the 
difficulties of this new type of library 
organization and have had never a word 
to say about the advantages which alone 
could make such efforts worth while. But 
I am inclined to think you have realized 
from the very first sentence that there was 
no need to plead a cause which, in my 
opinion at least, has already been won. I 
do feel that the whole codperative business, 
as it now stands, is much too cumbersome 
and complicated to be used for small or 
mediocre enterprises. But it has enormous 
possibilities, and the farther I go the more 
convinced I become that a regional or 
federated basis is practically the only one 
so far discussed which can provide a founda- 
tion broad enough to bear the library re- 
sponsibilities of a new day. 

* * * 

A short discussion followed Miss 
Stewart’s paper, after which there was a 
general discussion, with examples, of tem- 
porary county service promoted under CWA. 

Helena S. Le Fevre, Albany, New York, 
told of the Nassau County union catalog 
project which covers all non-fiction litera- 
ture in the county public libraries. 

Margaret H. Smith, Marquette, Mich- 
igan, explained how under CWA funds a 
county library functioned from January to 
March. The board of supervisors then re- 
ferred the question to the education com- 
mittee where it hung fire for a month. 
The matter was brought up again but op- 
posed chiefly because of hard times. How- 
ever, the possibility of getting a county li- 
brary seems more assured than if there 
had been no demonstration. 

Edwin Sue Goree, Austin, Texas, has 
hopes for three county libraries that were 


started under CWA; one in Angelis 
County, the second in Grayson, and th 
third in Runnels. 

Elizabeth Robinson, Jackson, Mississippi, 
explained their chief project, which was , 
house-to-house survey in the state, with 
cards asking citizens what books and mag: 
zines were in the home, what library fagil 
ties were available, whether they would be 
interested in having such facilities, and 
whether they would help to support them 


financially. It has made the state library. } 


minded. 

Mrs. Lillian S. Navarre, Michigan State 
Library, Lansing, reported the experiment 
in Monroe County, whose circumstances are 
more unique than typical. The county, 
situated between Detroit and Toledo, 
has in the coffers of the school district 
about $100,000 of unused library money 
due to the Michigan penal law, long 
operating, that penal fines should be 
used only for library purposes. Since 
February first a county library has been func- 
tioning under CWA, and recently the county 
board of supervisors has voted to authorize 
a county library without funds. A cam- 
paign of education is now to be enacted 
to influence the school boards to relinquish 
some of their library money for a county 
library proper. 

A business meeting for members followed 
the discussion. 


Joint MEETING 


The County Libraries Section met with 
the Library Extension Board and the League 
of Library Commissions Wednesday eve- 
ning, June 27. (See proceedings of the 
league, pages 742-49.) 


New OFFicers 


The Nominating Committee submitted 
the following names of officers for 1934-35: 
Chairman, Helen E. Vogleson, County 
Public Library, Los Angeles, California; vict 
chairman, M. Louise Hunt, Public Library, 
Racine, Wisconsin; secretary-treasuret, 
Mary Frances Gilbert, Wasco County Li- 
brary, The Dalles, Oregon; director, Con- 
stance Bement, State Library, Lansing, 
Michigan. 

Aprete M. Warner, Secretary 
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Hospital Libraries Round Table 


N Wednesday afternoon, June 27, 
@) a number of librarians drove to 

St. Anne’s Hospital, twenty-four 
miles from Montreal. This institution for 
war veterans has a capacity of one thousand 
and all types of disease are treated. The 
library is large and well stocked with books 
furnished by the McGill Alumnae Society, 
the government providing a local librarian. 
After visiting the library and occupational 
therapy headquarters, tea was served at the 
Nurses’ Home. Those librarians present 
expressed themselves fortunate to have had 
the opportunity of seeing the work at St. 
Anne’s and of enjoying its hospitality. 

The Hospital Libraries Round ‘Table 
met at the Royal Victoria Hospital Library 
on Thursday afternoon, June 28, Mrs. Elva 
B. Bailey, Public Library, Minneapolis, 
and chairman of the Hospital Libraries 
Committee, presiding. 

Inez M. Baylis, Royal Victoria Hospital 
Library, told of the growth of hospital li- 
braries in Montreal during the war. As 
the men came home nine libraries were 
opened for returned soldiers by the McGill 
Alumnae Society which supplied books, 
service, and writing materials. Veterans’ 
hospital work is now concentrated at St. 
Anne’s. More than one-half its present 
patients are mental cases. 

On the closing of a large military hos- 
pital, the books were donated to the Royal 
Victoria Hospital. A central room was 
asked for in 1920 and a sum of money for 
buying books and supplies; these have both 
been continued. An offer was made to carry 
on for two months and the work is now 
well on its fourteenth year. In January, 
1931, it was transferred to the control of 
the hospital and the name of the donor— 
the McGill Alumnae Society—was 
tained. 

The librarian is now appointed by the 
hospital and works with a committee of 
ten, each person having charge of a special 
part of the work. The main library is 
open to everyone connected with the hos- 
pital. Because of its distance from the 


re- 
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main library there is a separate collection 
of books in the Women’s Pavilion. The 
650 beds in the Royal Victoria Hospital 
are visited twice a week and juvenile and 
adult books are distributed, as well as for- 
eign books in fifteen languages. 

The schedule is made up in the fall. 
There is a staff of thirty-five volunteer 
workers with a long waiting list, applicants 
often being registered a year in advance. 
Many of these are McGill alumnae. The 
only money spent for personnel service is 
during the summer, when a worker is paid. 
Sundays, Christmas, and New Years are 
the hospital library’s holidays. The sched- 
ule is so planned that the work falls in 
the same wards on the same days and to the 
same librarians. Cards are placed in the 
wards telling of visiting days and of serv- 
ice given. 

The books are cataloged and systematic 
records kept. New books are circulated for 
seven days and others for fourteen. Boxes 
with chutes for returning books are placed 
in the wards and in the library for the 
convenience of the patients and hospital 
staff. The circulation figures were nearly 
19,000 in the past year, in spite of the fact 
that patients in depression times come to 
the hospitals only when very ill and leave 
as soon as possible. In speaking of the 
recognized necessity of books for the un- 
employed, the speaker emphasized the 
double need of reading for patients who are 
both ill and unemployed. 

Outside hospital hours, the library staff 
holds monthly meetings, alternating speak- 
ers on literary and medical subjects, fol- 
lowed by social activities. Lectures are 
given to the library school students and to 
the nurses at the hospital library. 

Miss Baylis has made a survey of the 
hospital libraries of Canada and hopes to 
follow it up later with a tour based on 
the survey. 

At the conclusion of Miss Baylis’ talk, 
it was found that such an unexpectedly large 
number had come to the round table that 
it was necessary to move over to the spa- 
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cious reception room at the Nurses’ Home. 

Warm praise was expressed for the qual- 
ity of hospital library service which has 
been developed entirely with volunteer help 
under the direction of Miss Baylis, herself 
library school trained and a former stu- 
dent of medicine. The system is unique in 
North America and speaks highly for the 
possibilities of year in and year out vol- 
unteer library work under trained super- 
vision. 

Mrs. Bailey’s resumption of the chair 
was in order at the Nurses’ Home. 

In view of the fact that the A. L. A. 
Editorial Committee requested that E. 
Kathleen Jones prepare a new edition of 
her book, The hospital library, Julia Carson 
Stockett moved and Mrs. Elizabeth Creg- 
low seconded, that Miss Jones be asked to 
name a committee to confer with her on 
this matter. The motion was carried. Miss 
Jones sketched briefly the preparation 
of The hospital library and asked that 
suggestions be sent to her for the new 
edition. 

Mrs. Creglow, Veterans’ Administration, 
Washington, D. C., spoke next. In contrast 
to the first speaker, she represents a system 
built up of highly trained personnel, covering 
all veterans’ hospital work in the United 
States. Her subject was, “Convincing 
Medical and Hospital Authorities That No 
Well Conducted Hospital Can Afford to 
Be without Library Service.” 

While there was no question of discon- 
tinuing library service in the veterans’ hos- 
pitals, there has been in every department 
of the government the consideration of 
reduction in personnel. When cuts in ap- 
propriations were first discussed, letters 
came from both doctors and patients on the 
necessity of continuing not only a library 
but an efficient and personal service such as 
has been conducted in the past. 

The value of bibliotherapy is proved by 
experience in the sixty-four hospitals. Pa- 
tients and personnel move from one _ hos- 
pital to another and demand in one place 
what they have found in others. This oral 
publicity does not hold for private, state, 
and municipal institutions, and for it must 
be substituted printed publicity. Far 
more should be written, not only of theory 


and practical suggestions as to organiz. 


tion and management, but of actual exper. | 


iences and the testimony of patients 
physicians, and nurses regarding the worth 
of the hospital library. Such magazines a 
Hospital Management, The Modern Ho. 
pital, and The Bulletin of the America, 
Hospital Association might be approached 
about conducting a library section. 

Hospital library service should from the 
beginning be real bibliotherapy and not , 
mere distribution of books. The librarian 
should have a background of normal and 
abnormal psychology and of mental hygiene 
and a broad knowledge of the contents o 
her books. She should also instruct her 
assistants in these matters. Many libr- 
rians keep case record cards and all are 
required to make monthly reports to the 
central office on instances of therapeutic 
benefit. Such records should be convincing 
both to the superintendent and to the city 
librarian; they can also be brought before 
the medical staff in occasional talks by the 
librarian at medical conference meetings. 

Library reports from all the different 
hospital libraries are codrdinated at the 
central office and are helpful in drawing 
conclusions. A card file of books reviewed 
is kept and also an index to reports from 
the field on the opinions of the different 
librarians on books and on the reactions 
to the books by the patients themselves. In 
making up the hospital library book list, 
these furnish helpful intercheckings. An- 
other file consists of therapeutic studies, ad- 
ministrative notes, and other comments 
from the monthly reports. Such material 
at A. L. A. Headquarters would be valu- 
able for answering questions by mail, for 
furnishing material to be used in printed 
studies, and for graphic posters. Possibly 
an inexpensive booklet might be a part of 
an A. L. A. series. 

Many patients through their hospitaliza- 
tion become library users, as central office 
files bear abundant witness. Such readers 
may form a nucleus for a town or county 
library. Great possibilities of codrdination, 
coéperation, and publicity may be developed, 
not only between the hospital or sanitarum 
and the city library, but also between these 
and county or state extension work. 
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HOSPITAL LIBRARIES ROUND TABLE 


The chairman then brought up the mat- 
ter of joining the International Association 
of Hospital Librarians and urged that as 
many as possible join this active and in- 
siring organization. Perrie Jones, State 
Board of Control, St. Paul, Minnesota, is 
the American representative of this organi- 
zation and will gladly furnish any informa- 
tion concerning it or will receive and 
forward dues. Most interesting work is 
going forward in several foreign countries 
and the leaflet telling about it cannot fail 
to be of absorbing interest to all hospital 
librarians. 

Miss Stockett, Vancouver Public Library, 
British Columbia, represented the point 
of view of a former hospital librarian 
now connected with a public library. The 
title of her address was, “Convincing Li- 
brarians That Hospital Service Should Be 
a Recognized Activity of Every Fair Sized 
Public Library.” Considering the growth 
of hospital libraries since 1904, and espe- 
cially since 1917, the hospital library has 
had reasonable success from the library 
point of view, both in extension and per- 
manence. From the medical point of view, 
it has received encouragement by various 
training and lecture courses, articles in med- 
ical and library publications, library booths 
at medical associations, and, finally, in 
1934, by a committee under the American 
Hospital Association for the advancement 
of the work of hospital libraries. The hos- 
pital librarian feels that a hospital depart- 
ment on a footing with the other depart- 
ments in large public libraries should be 
recommended. The reasons for this have 
already been considered so frequently that 
only a summary of possible methods of 
obtaining this action was presented by Miss 
Stockett : 

1. The first suggestion was thorough 
conviction on the part of the hospital li- 
brarian herself; such conviction breeds 
further conviction on the part of others. 

2. The best advertising is personal ad- 
vertising. Some of the most effective work 
of this kind was accomplished after the last 
war, 

3. If time can be obtained for talks to the 
staff, advertising and conviction may be 
commenced at home. 
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4. On the radio programs of larger li- 
braries some of the talks given should con- 
cern hospital and institutional libraries. 

5. Representation on _ state, provincial, 
and local library programs, with sufficient 
time for questions and answers, is desirable. 

6. Whenever there is an opportunity, it 
is recommended that clubs be addressed. 
Since the local university is usually the feed- 
ing ground for later library personnel, 
undergraduate clubs are important in more 
ways than one. Graduate clubs are also 
of major value. In the educational field 
the high school student is not too young 
to hear of the hospital library, both from 
the point of view of a vocation and of later 
citizenship. The Hospital Library Guild is 
an extremely sympathetic audience and 
anxious for help since its library service is 
often a volunteer activity. Women’s clubs 
in general have inaugurated movement after 
movement and represent a force constantly 
used in positive directions. These are a 
few suggestions only, the clubs of each 
community offering different problems. 

7. So far as it is possible to check ex- 
hibits, their publicity value is good. Those 
at the A. L. A. and at medical associations 
need no mention. Local window displays 
have been reported effective. 

8. Well illustrated articles are needed, 
not only for the Library Journal, Wilson 
Bulletin, and so forth, and for medical 
periodicals, but for popular magazines such 
as the Saturday Evening Post and Toronto 
Saturday Night. There is a field for the 
short story writer here and for the novelist. 
At least, the magazine section of the local 
Sunday newspaper is within the reach of 
all. 

9. Hospital librarians would like to see a 
series of lectures or a regular course on 
this subject in every library school not now 
covering such work in its curriculum. Even 
in the summer school there is a place for 
a few such lectures. 

10. Occasional joint programs with the 
League of Library Commissions or with 
the Institution Libraries Committee would 
undoubtedly be beneficial. A combination 
of the three in one program might even be 
worked out. 

11. Possibly more important than any 
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other suggestion is that of a salaried mem- 
ber on the staff at A. L. A. Headquarters, 
to promote the advancement of hospital and 
institution libraries. 

The worth of hospital libraries has been 
demonstrated sufficiently whether in time 
of war or peace. Hospital librarians wish 
to carry over to public library staffs, and 
to the public generally, that conviction which 
is theirs. The hospital library pays educa- 
tionally, therapeutically, and from a hu- 
manitarian standpoint; it pays in advertising 
and good will for the public library; and it 
pays the community in terms of health and 
of citizenship. 

* « * 


At the close of Miss Stockett’s talk, te, 
was served by the superintendent of nurses 
and her staff. 

Later the meeting was resumed when Dr, 
D. Sclater Lewis, of the Royal Victoria 
Hospital staff and McGill University Med. 
ical School, spoke. His subject, which he 
presented in a most interesting and helpful 
manner, was “The Use and Value of Books 
in a Hospital.” 

At the close of Dr. Lewis’ paper a yote 
of thanks was moved and carried to the 
committee, the speakers, Miss Baylis, 
and the Royal Victoria Hospital nurses 
staff. 

Juia Carson Stockett, Acting Secretary 


Junior (College Libraries ‘R ound Table 


P THE Junior College Libraries Round 
Table met in two sessions, Friday 
afternoon and evening, June 29, at 

the Windsor Hotel, the chairman, Virginia 

Kramer, Bradford Junior College Library, 

Bradford, Massachusetts, presiding. 

Gladys Johnson, Mars Hill College Li- 
brary, spoke first on “The Junior College 
and the Faculty.” 

Miss Johnson opened her paper with a 
brief definition of college library aims, which 
she summed up in the term “student-centered 
college library.” In order to realize this 
ideal there must be close codperation between 
librarian and faculty. She reviewed briefly 
the obligations of the librarian to the faculty. 
“Certainly the faculty has a right to expect 
the library to supplement and expand the 
curriculum in the matter of reserves, parallel 
reading, lists, and the like,” Miss Johnson 
said. “The library should, of course, offer 
adequate reference materials and skilled as- 
sistance in their use. The library should 
also meet the extra-curricular demands 
which might be grouped under these head- 
ings: forensic activities, program materials 
for various campus groups, vocational guid- 
ance, hobbies and special interests, and 
recreational reading.” 

In summing up what the librarian may ex- 
pect of the faculty, she mentioned, first, an 
attitude of codperation and sustained interest, 
and, second, familiarity with standard li- 


brary routines and practices. She suggested 
as helpful in this connection such a book as 
Headley’s Making the most of books, 
Third, Miss Johnson cited the librarian’s 
need for the expert counsel of the faculty 
in building up the various branches of the 
collection, and her last point was a plea for 
faculty codperation in the task of stimulat- 
ing student reading. “Each instructor should 
feel both pleasure and pride in interesting 
and then directing the reading of students in 
his field of study and teaching,” she said. 
“Formal methods are perhaps necessary in 
dealing with groups. But I am pleading for 
the informal, personal touch of the teacher 
and student in behalf of the world of reading 
which the student may otherwise miss ...1 
do not propose at all that the duties of 
readers’ adviser be delegated entirely to the 
faculty. This duty is one of the amenities 
of librarianship, and I am unwilling to give 
up to anyone what I can do. But the field 
is so large and important that I am eager to 
enlist the faculty in a library program which 
wins the loyal support of each teacher, first, 
to build up and maintain an adequate col- 
lege library; and, second, through their help 
to make the library mean as much as possible 
to each student.” 

In the discussion of this subject B. Lamar 
Johnson, Stephens College Library, Colum- 
bia, Missouri, described some of his devices 
for getting codperation and interest in the li 
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brary from his faculty. Exhibits of new 
hooks are arranged, and classified lists of 
new books are frequently made and placed 
in the hands of the faculty. Titles of 
articles in the new magazines are also given 
those members of the faculty likely to be 
interested and annotated lists of magazine 
articles are printed in the monthly bulletin, 
which is also available to the students. In 
the fall, in conferences with faculty groups, 
plans for the library both for the coming 
and the past year are discussed. Mr. John- 
son described an experiment which he has 
made in divisional libraries and told in detail 
about one for social sciences with a librarian 
in charge who has specialized in that subject. 
Here students are sent to work on special 
problems. The librarian has a list of stu- 
dents in each section and the problems given 
each student. The students are expected to 
confer regularly with the librarian and a 
card file is kept with student’s name, prob- 
lems, and interests noted. On this card the 
librarian makes a bibliography of the ma- 
terial owned by the library on each subject 
so that she may know whether the student 
covers the ground adequately. She also 
records on the card whether the student can 
use the library efficiently. In regular con- 
ferences with the professors she reports on 
each student’s work. Mr. Johnson expressed 
satisfaction with this experiment and told 
of his plans for expanding it next year, mak- 
ing provision for the social science librarian 
to teach one of the sections in social science, 
thus establishing closer contacts with the 
faculty. He also plans to organize a similar 
library for the natural sciences. Help in 
supervising the divisional libraries is given 
by the honor students who work in them 
during those hours when the library is less 
frequented, thus relieving the  libra- 
rian. 

“Some Challenges for the Junior College 
Librarian” was the subject of the next paper 
by George W. Rosenlof, director of second- 
ary education and teacher training, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

After a summary of data on junior college 
libraries in Nebraska, Dr. Rosenlof de- 
termined the factors which caused their 
failure to meet the state standards. These 
factors he presented to the round table as 
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challenges to junior college librarians in 
general: 

1. The economic crisis. “Upon this 
point,” he said, “there is, perhaps, not much 
that we can do. ... I would suggest that we 
continue to be loyal to our ideals for educa- 
tion in a democracy. I would urge that we 
resort to ‘pitiless publicity’ citing the starva- 
tion conditions within the library itself, call- 
ing attention to the vast needs and demands 
of a modern age to make available all the 
extant knowledge and information of value 
to human happiness and progress. At the 
same time let us everlastingly pound away 
to show our prodigality in supporting vast 
army and navy enterprises, building high- 
ways—worthy as these may be—while we 
either niggardly support or altogether refuse 
to support an educational program which, in 
the final analysis, is the best safeguard to the 
continued growth and development of a great 
people. ... The many evidences of our lack 
of a sense of the relative values in life are 
all about us.” 

2. Ignorance and its accompanying disin- 
terestedness upon the part of our educational 
administrators and leaders. He urged the 
librarian to meet and dispel this condition, 
saying: “Our failures to reach the ideals of 
existing standards are, in too many cases, the 
result of a lack of knowledge of what con- 
stitutes and should constitute adequate li- 
brary facilities. An administrator once in 
possession of the true facts and conscious of 
the true needs, as well as mentally and 
spiritually awake to the function of the li- 
brary, will, in our judgment, put forth every 
effort to build the library into an institution 
that will express in its facilities and service 
his highest ideals and concepts.” 

3. Standards. Dr. Rosenlof reviewed the 
recent trend in standards from structural to 
functional, pointing out the value of the first 
and the possibilities for the second. He pre- 
dicted greater flexibility in the future— 
“optima” rather than specific requirements. 
He urged renewed study of the whole 
matter. 

4. The librarian’s own failure to make 
the most of her resources in equipment of 
the library, personnel administration, and 
effective cultural and instructional service. 
He urged upon the junior college librarian 
the cultivation of those traits of personal 
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conduct that would make of us human dyna- 
mos of energy. “The inertia,” he said, 
“which is so frequently characteristic of hu- 
man nature and conduct is ofttimes our own 
worst enemy. It is doubtful whether our 
own efforts in administering the affairs of 
the library are as effective as they might be.” 

Ermine Stone, Sarah Lawrence College 
Library, Bronxville, New York, spoke on 
“Criteria for Measuring the Quality of a 
Book Collection in a Junior College Li- 
brary.” 

Miss Stone opened her paper with a state- 
ment of the work done so far by the section 
in the matter of standards, and the growth 
of the conviction that “it is futile to say 
how many or what books a junior college li- 
brary should contain, without considering the 
nature of the curriculum, the methods of 
teaching, and access to other collections.” 
Miss Stone continued: 


Miss Stone’s PAPEer* 


It is with some reluctance that we abandon 
quantitative standards, for they have this 
great thing in their favor, they are measur- 
able. And we might as well admit when we 
substitute quality instead of quantity for our 
ideal, that we are taking on a much more 
difficult task, in fact, an almost impossible 
one. If you will promise to keep in mind 
that our judgments must always be incom- 
plete and tentative and never final, I will try 
to suggest at least four criteria by which I 
think the quality of a junior college book 
collection should be judged. I am assuming 
throughout that the person really interested 
in judging the caliber of the collection is the 
librarian or some other administrator of the 
institution concerned, and only secondarily 
am I interested in the outsider, the accredit- 
ing agency. I further assume that the 
criteria should include at least two which 
would be different if the collection were for 
a four-year college. 

1. First and foremost, I suggest that the 
books in a junior college library should be 
used. The library may have a most impos- 
ing budget, its accessions may run into thou- 
sands, but if the books sit on the shelves and 
are not used by the students and faculty for 


* Abridged. 


whom they were bought, the quality of the 
book collection for that particular situation 
is very poor. Now the use of the junior col. 
lege library, like that of any college library, 
falls into several distinct grooves: (1) sty. 
dent use for collateral reading, (2) student 
and faculty use for voluntary reading, (3) 
faculty use for professional reading, and (4) 
use by alumni, the community, and so forth, 

Over the first, student use for collateral 
reading, the librarian has relatively little con- 
trol. The collateral reading is bought on 
the recommendation of a certain faculty 
member and it is put on his reserve or his 
recommended reading list. The librarian 
will see that a sufficient number of copies is 
conveniently available, she will even suggest 
additional or alternative readings for cer- 
tain projects or themes, but whether the stu- 
dents actually read this material depends 
almost entirely on the teaching methods of 
the instructor concerned. 

When it comes to the second, student and 
faculty use for voluntary reading, the re- 
sponsibility of the librarian is very great. 
While the faculty are usually responsible for 
selecting books useful for teaching their own 
subjects, books for general or cultural read- 
ing must be selected and bought by the li- 
brarian. Now it has always been my opinion 
that the first step in stimulating reading is to 
build up a live and readable collection of 
books, and the second is to call attention to 
them in such a way that people will want to 
read them. 

Fortunately, student and faculty use of 
the library for voluntary reading is one factor 
that can be easily measured. In my own li- 
brary, for instance, I know that the student 
circulation per capita, excluding reserved 
books, runs over forty a year, which seems to 
be about twice as high as it is in the major 
women’s colleges. Unfortunately, I cannot 
take the entire credit for the quality of the 
book collection since the college uses 4 
method of individual instruction which re- 
sults in a greatly increased use of all library 
resources. Also, I must state that I do not 
belong to the class of optimists who believe 
that a book circulated is a book read. How- 
ever, I think any librarian should feel that 
something definitely is wrong if her student 
per capita circulation (excluding reserves) 
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amounts to less than nine, or one book per 
student a month. 

Keeping the faculty abreast of the new dis- 
coveries and movements in their profession is 
the function most likely to be neglected by 
junior college libraries, simply because, with 
limited book funds, something must be cut, 
and materials of use to a small group 
go first. But if interest is a criterion it is 
my second suggestion that these books should 
be obtained in some way, if only by inter- 
library loan. The more isolated the institu- 
tion from metropolitan collections, the more 
necessary this becomes. 

The extent to which the library is used by 
alumni and community will be determined 
almost entirely, I think, by budgetary con- 
siderations. 

To sum up, in taking use as a criterion, as 
a librarian I should keep enough statistics 
to know what is really going on. If I were 
an outsider, I should consider not only these 
statistics, not only how many students and 
faculty actually seemed to be in the library 
at given times, I should want to see how many 
books were kept on reserve shelves for which 
the reserve cards showed no signature, and I 
should wander around the shelves, pull out 
afew book cards, glance at a few date slips, 
and form some estimate of how often books 
were circulating. 

2. As a second criterion I suggest that 
the books in a junior college library should 
be interesting. One of the great differences 
between a junior college and a senior college 
is that research work in the latter does not 
generally begin until the last two years. So 
the character of the junior college book col- 
lection will be distinctly less scholarly than 
that of its senior sister. But by the law of 
compensation, it at the same time may well 
be much more interesting and readable. 
When deciding between two books on the 
same subject, what a pleasure it is to be able 
to choose that one with more attractive, pro- 
vocative approach and not think, “Oh, I sup- 
pose I’ll have to order the other, even if it is 
dull, because it is so well documented.” 

How fortunate we are to have the student 
at just that time when his cultural horizon 
is beginning to broaden, and what a keen ear 
we must keep to the ground to ascertain just 
what he is going to consider interesting. 


3. As a third criterion I suggest that the 
books in a junior college library should be 
up to date. And as I see it, this involves two 
factors: (1) buying new books and (2) dis- 
carding old ones. 

That recent publication is almost a prereq- 
uisite to usefulness in certain fields of 
knowledge is well recognized—we think im- 
mediately of psychology, science, economics, 
and sociology. I would further suggest that 
even in subjects like art, history, literature, 
and the classics, where many times the older 
book would be often as satisfactory, a newer 
publication will find a wider reading public. 
Most of us will freely admit that we like 
to read books while they are new and being 
discussed. Well, so do junior college stu- 
dents and faculty. 

This, of course, means that we are going 
to be buying books sometimes for a quite 
temporary even though insistent demand. 
For example, I foresee that in the not too 
distant future, I am going to have in my li- 
brary quite an over supply of material on the 
new deal on the farm, on the gold standard, 
on Soviet Russia, on proletariat literature. 
But how meaningless our courses in politics, 
economics, and American culture would have 
been without them. And when it comes to 
the point when they no longer circulate and 
are no longer placed on reserved shelves, and 
they have to be segregated or even discarded, 
we will remind ourselves that the money was 
not really wasted when they played such an 
important part in the cultural life of the col- 
lege in the year 1933-34. 

If we are to keep our collections up to date 
and moving, we must certainly take seriously 
this responsibility of weeding. For since we 
of the junior college may leave the preserva- 
tion of records for the historian of the fu- 
ture to university and reference libraries, 
and may concentrate our energies on main- 
taining a working collection of live material, 
we are going to be constantly reconsidering 
items. 

If a book has not been used but has stood 
idly on the shelves for two or more years, 
the junior college librarian will want to 
decide whether to segregate or discard it. 
Now various causes may be back of this 
lack of use. The book may be too old, it may 
be unattractive in appearance, it may be too 
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advanced or too juvenile. But most often 
the course for which it was ordered may have 
been discontinued, or the instructor who used 
it may have moved on. At any rate, the 
average junior college library will not have 
the space to store such items, and I maintain 
that they should not try. 

4. As the fourth and last criterion, I sug- 
gest that the books in the junior college li- 
brary should be well distributed. Not for 
an instant am I suggesting, however, a well 
rounded library. Distribution is a factor to 
be determined by the type of the institution 
and the curriculum it offers. “Selected with 
special reference to college work,” as the 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
puts it. This seems to be the very sine qua 
non of book selection. Yet you will under- 
stand what the association means when you 
remember that junior college libraries are 
often the recipients of gifts. If a junior col- 
lege library reports a book collection of 5,000 
volumes and 1,000 of them should be revealed 
to be old sermons, or science books published 
before 1880, or education books of the 1900 
period, or old fiction of the 1890 era, we 
would have no difficulty in agreeing that the 
library was not “well distributed,” that it 
did not “bear specifically upon the subjects 
taught.” Most cases are not so flagrant. 

That title distribution among the ten 
divisions of the D.C. classification does vary 
according to the type of institution is in- 
dicated by the tables Miss Kramer included 
in her first report. (See A. L. A. Bulletin, 
August, 1932, pages 570-75.) 

Every junior college library, in my judg- 
ment, should include the following: 

1. A good reference collection, selected 
upon the basis of standard lists and the judg- 
ment of the librarian. The first section in 
Miss Edna A. Hester’s Books for junior col- 
leges is a list of reference books with entries 
starred for first purchase. Miss Joyce 
Backus compiled in 1930 a list of Reference 
books for junior college libraries, which in- 
cludes a minimum list of essentials. I will 
only point out that if the library expects to 
do a good deal of borrowing, it should cer- 
tainly include in this collection the necessary 
bibliographical tools for the verification of 
titles. 

2. Collateral works in each subject of the 


curriculum. These as a rule are suggeste 
by the teaching staff. Those who are be. 
ginning libraries or filling up gaps in the col. 
lection will do well to check with all avail. 
able lists, especially Miss Hester’s list, which 
comprises 3,500 titles grouped according to 
academic courses most commonly offered, 
the Hilton book list recommending 2,38 
titles for 32 basic junior college courses, and 
the Shaw list, containing 14,190 titles dis. 
tributed over 24 major subjects. 

3. Current subscriptions to the principal 
general periodicals and to such _ special 
periodicals as may be required by the teaching 
staff with bound files of those of permanent 
value. The whole subject of “Magazines in 
the Junior College Library” has been so well 
covered by Miss Pauline I. Dillman in the 
Junior College Journal, February, 1934, that 
I will send you to her discussion, and say only 
this—they are important and they must be 
available, with the proper indexes, in any 
well distributed library. 

4. Books for voluntary and cultural read- 
ing. I believe I have already said enough to 
show that I consider this one of the most im- 
portant parts of the collection. For build- 
ing up the older part of the collection the li- 
brarian will want to be familiar with the 
various “lists of books for college students’ 
reading” such as those compiled at Trinity, 
Wesleyan, and Columbia. As regards new 
books, I consider it the librarian’s responsi- 
bility to set aside enough of the budget to be 
able to purchase books that are timely and 
interesting and attractive, and to keep up 
(not only through checking lists and reading 
book reviews but through her own personal 
reading) with the intellectual interests of the 
cultural world in general and the college 
campus in particular. I consider it her busi- 
ness to foresee the trends which the en 
thusiasms of the student body are going to 
take and to prepare herself to share 
them. 

To summarize, if we are prepared to judge 
our libraries by these criteria, of use, of 
interest, of up-to-dateness, and of distribu- 
tion, I believe other problems will take care 
of themselves. It will be very soon evident 
that the junior college librarian must be 4 
person of education and judgment, with pro- 
fessional skill, and that she will demand and 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES ROUND TABLE 


command a respectable budget to carry out 
her aims. 
* * . 

Professor Algy S. Noad, of the English 
Department, McGill University, next spoke 
on “Contemporary Fiction for the Junior 
College Library.” 

This fine paper was especially interesting 
because it gave us the opinion of the teacher. 
Mr. Noad is not at all certain that he can 
give an unqualifiedly favorable answer to 
his own question: How important in the ac- 
quisition of a liberal education is a knowl- 
edge of fiction? He conceded that set 
against the whole panorama of European 
fction, modern novels are significant—but 
only to the scholar who can see that relation, 
and not to the junior college student. Stu- 
dents will read novels, however, he pointed 
out, when they will balk at reading other 
forms of literature. In the choice of their 
novels, he suggested a policy of laissez faire 
rather than guidance. 

His specific suggestions are contained in 
the following, his concluding, paragraphs: 

“A shelf in the general reading room could 
be devoted entirely to the fiction of the last 
year or so, and conspicuously designated for 
the attraction of questing students. Upon 
this might be placed books that have been 
selected as noteworthy by the critical juries 
of Europe and America: the various prize 
novels, of which there are altogether a sur- 
prising number; the choices of the book-of- 
the-month clubs; books prohibited in some 
parts of the civilized world but lauded in 
others—anything in recent fiction that has 
seemed to mean a good deal to numbers of 
people in various walks of life. In making 
my selection for this shelf I should pay rather 
less attention to the recommendations of col- 
lege professors than to those of the other 
judges of literature. Such an assemblage of 
novels would no doubt contain much that was 
ephemeral, but there would be a very good 
chance of getting nearly everything of per- 
manent value into it. 

“Finally, there are two recommendations 
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I should like to make. First, the choice 
should be made as international as possible. 
Second, single novels only should be ac- 
quired, not sets of any writer’s works. Where 
a good translation of a foreign book exists, 
I should have that as well as the original; 
where the book has not yet been translated, 
or has been translated badly, I should have 
only the original ; but the original in any case. 
Foreign fiction generally costs less than ours, 
and the purpose of our shelf is to give the 
greatest possible number of students a chance 
to read and appraise such works in the best 
available form. I think the extra cost would 
be well justified. 

“Beyond an arrangement of this kind, l 
doubt whether it would be wise to go. 
Naturally, the well equipped library will 
have a good stock of literary periodicals in 
all languages, to which the students may go 
for estimates of the contemporary novel. 
There will be literary societies, where young 
men and women can debate to their hearts’ 
content its merits and its weaknesses. When 
any considerable number of them ask to have 
such and such a book added to the fiction 
shelf, their wishes ought to be respected. 
Any and every device is good and advisable 
that will give them the opportunity of wide 
and frequent sampling. They will prob- 
ably seek the advice of their seniors without 
being told to. But if it is felt that a happy 
balance between freedom and regimentation 
cannot be struck; that the students must 
either have their novels chosen for them by 
their instructors or by the librarians, or be 
left to choose entirely for themselves; then 
I am for freedom every time. Let the pro- 
fessor and his reading list hold sway over 
history and economics; let him control the 
ages of the novel up to yesterday and get a 
foothold even there; but keep him (if you 
can) out of the fiction of today.” 

* * 7 

Fay Tunison, Long Beach Junior College 
Library, Long Beach, California, will be 
chairman for next year. 

Harriet E. Davies, Secretary 
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Junior Members Round Table 


P THE business meeting of the Junior 
Members Round Table was held 
Tuesday afternoon, June 26, in the 

Windsor Hotel. The meeting was called to 

order by the chairman, Foster Mohrhardt, 

Colorado State Teachers College Library, 

Greeley. 

Harry Miller Lydenberg, of the New 
York Public Library, spoke on the pos- 
sibilities and promise of the group and 
suggested that it might assist in a proposed 
study of sources in the field of library 
science. 

The report of the secretary was read. 
The report of the Activities Committee was 
given by Louis M. Nourse, of the Brooklyn 
Public Library. This report included a 
statement of the objectives and program of 
the round table and some suggested subjects 
for study by the group. 

Discussion followed on the questions of 
whether the group wished to foster projects, 
the age limit, and the name of the group. It 
was voted that the group go on record as 
favoring the work on terminology. It was 
also voted that the round table continue 
work on projects. It was agreed to leave 
the age limit at thirty-five. The motion 
to change the name to younger members 
round table failed. 

Carl. L. Cannon, of the Yale University 
Library, spoke on the answers to his ques- 
tionnaire on reference books, and presented 
a number of titles on which the group might 
do coéperative work. 

P. S. J. Welsford, secretary of the Li- 
brary Association, London, spoke on the li- 
brary situation in England and of the func- 
tion and power of the association of which 
he is secretary. 

A motion that a committee of three older 


librarians be elected by the Junior Mem. 
bers Round Table, as a board to act in an 
advisory capacity upon request, failed. 

The program proposed by the Activities 
Committee was again read and approved, 
The program reads as follows: 

“To hold special meetings for the dis- 
cussion of library topics of particular in- 
terest to the younger librarians. To give the 
younger members an opportunity to gain 
experience and to participate more generally 
in conference and other professional actiy- 
ities. To promote studies that will con- 
tribute to the advancement of librarianship, 
To encourage membership in the American 
Library Association. To plan various so- 
cial activities. To codperate with the 
American Library Association in promoting 
and fulfilling its aims and purposes.” 

It was also voted that the work of ex- 
change service in library positions be started 
with the Activities Committee. It was de- 
cided to submit Mr. Lydenberg’s report to 
the Activities Committee with power to act. 

A luncheon was held on Wednesday noon 
at the Kerhulu and Odiau Restaurant. 
Professor, Francois Vezina of the Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes Commerciales gave a talk 


on “The City of Montreal.” 


New OFFICERS 


The officers elected for the coming year 
are: Chairman, Louis M. Nourse, Public 
Library, Brooklyn; secretary, Rachel Bran- 
son, Colorado State Teachers College, 
Greeley; member of the Executive Board 
of the Junior Members Round Table, 
Walter T. Brahm, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 

MarcareT OLDFATHER, Secretary 


Lending Section 


“Ts Lending Section drew a large 
audience Friday afternoon, June 29, 
for a feature program which focused 
attention on adjusting book values and 
bibliographies to changing times: “Circu- 
lation Statistics as an Index to a Branch 
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Library’s Efficiency;” “English Libraries in 
the Depression ;” “What Books for Today's 
Readers?” and “Canadian Authors and 
Poets.” Clarence E. Sherman, chairman of 
the section, presided. 

The speakers were Doris L. Hoit, New 
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York Public Library, compiler of the 
list, Books of general interest for today’s 
readers; Edith Guerrier, Public Library, 
Boston; R. D. Hilton Smith, deputy libra- 
rian, Central Library, Hendon, England; 
and Stanley Morgan-Powell, literary and 
dramatic editor of the Montreal Daily Star. 


Wuart Books ror Topay’s READERS? 


Miss Hoit introduced her subject with 
the question, “What books for today’s read- 
ers?” since the right book for the reader 
was the major problem entering into the 
decision of Books of general interest for 
today’s readers. 

Diagnosis and scientific measurements of 
Douglas Waples and studies of Dean Wil- 
liam §. Gray aided Miss Hoit in a rough 
sorting of readers into five groups: (1) 
trained intelligence; at home in any litera- 
ture; not a large group; (2) much larger 
group; college training; type who can dig 
things out; (3) Mr. and Mrs. General 
Reader, for whom outlines are written; fair 
education; general popular interest; (4) in- 
cludes half the population; elementary edu- 
cation; potential readers; reading confined 
to newspapers and magazines; and (5) 
smaller group still struggling with rudi- 
ments of reading. 

The challenge to libraries is that of read- 
ers in group 5 (near illiterates); group 4, 
meagerly educated, potential readers, and 
lower levels; and group 3, the general 
reader. “That we do not have the right 
book for these people is, in a measure, our 
responsibility,’ Miss Hoit stated. 

Miss Guerrier spoke on: 


CIRCULATION FIGURES AS THE MEASURE 
OF A BRANCH LiBrRaAryY’sS EFFICIENCY* 


The circulation of books is the accepted 
unit of measurement for testing a branch 
library’s efficiency; and yet of a group of 
libraries, the one having the lowest circula- 
tion may be rendering the most valuable 
service to the community if one is permitted 
to judge in terms of quality rather than in 
terms of quantity. 

Of two readers using the same amount 
of time, one will read four Oppenheims 





* Abridged. 
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while the other reads America in search of 
culture. One class of readers requires from 
the librarian merely the amount of time 
needed for the routine of charging the book. 
Other classes of readers, requiring expert 
service entailing unlimited time, patience, 
knowledge, and tact, are greatly benefited 
by the use of the library, but do not express 
their satisfaction in the only terms that seem 
to impress the authorities on whose knees 
the budget rests, namely, the terms of 
“maximum circulation at 
cost.” 

These “other classes” may be grouped 
roughly as follows: (1) the student or re- 
search worker, or the person who is pursu- 
ing a course of reading, who can give author 
and title of the printed matter he desires 
to obtain; (2) the student or research 
worker who has a subject on which he 
wishes to find information, but who does 
not know how to use a card catalog; (3) 
the person who wants something, but does 
not know what that something is; (4) the 
person who uses the library as an informa- 
tion service; (5) the person who comes to 
the library because he has no home or be- 
cause his home conditions are unsatisfac- 
tory; and (6) children who want help on 
home lessons, who want to select their own 
books, or who want books selected for 
them. 

In view of the fact that 79 per cent of 
the circulation of books to adults through 
the Boston public library branches in 1933 
was fiction, while 21 per cent was non- 
fiction, it is safe to say that circulation 
figures as they relate to the use of books 
by adults are produced for the most part 
by a constant turnover of popular fic- 
tion. 

In attempting to measure the work per- 
formed by a branch with a view to esti- 
mating the amount of help required, there 
are many items to be considered beside cir- 
culation figures pure and simple, among 
which are the following: (1) the class of 
people using the branch; (2) the size of the 
building and grounds and the layout of the 
building and its equipment; (3) the place 
occupied by the public library in the com- 
munity; (4) the number of schools and in- 
stitutions depending on the library for serv- 
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ice; and (5) additional useful activities 
entered into by the librarian and staff. 

For more than six months circulation in 
Boston has been steadily falling. As these 
figures have so distinct a bearing on the 
amount of money estimated for a library’s 
needs, it seems intelligent to analyze the 
reasons for such an unusual decrease. 

The most vital reason is a greatly re- 
duced book fund. In 1932 the branches 
were allowed $99,180; in 1933, $58,473. 

In October, 1932, occurred what was 
known as Fine Cancellation Week. Dur- 
ing that period fines on all fine-bearing 
cards were canceled. Thousands of cards 
were restored to borrowers and the circu- 
lation in the Boston branch libraries in- 
creased 137,877 over the two corresponding 
weeks of 1931. Hundreds of these cards 
are now back in the files again classed as 
“finable.” During the first half of 1933, 
the circulation reflected the impetus given 
it by Fine Cancellation Week. October 
16 to 21, 1933, the anniversary of the 1932 
week, the volume of books drawn dropped 
68,653, thus emphasizing the fictitious 
quality of an artificially stimulated circu- 
lation. 

Another reason for the drop is found in 
the fact that thousands of men and women 
who had been drawing from four to eight 
books weekly went to work on alphabetical 
projects or for private companies. 

Many people now belong to reading 
circles and book clubs, the members of 
which buy from ten to twelve books a year. 
Many more are taking educational courses 
for which they purchase textbooks. Im- 
proved radio programs for adults eat up 
time formerly spent in reading. Numbers 
of people are living in such crowded 
quarters that reading at home is impos- 
sible and every foot of library space is at 
a premium. Hence people who formerly 
took out books are now reading in the li- 
brary but not taking books home. Lending 
libraries are increasing and from them the 
type of fiction which appeals to the casual 
borrower can be most readily obtained. 

The drop in circulation of children’s 
books is difficult to account for. Some say 
it is inertia; others insist that children be- 
come adults in their high chairs. Each year 


there are more educational and recreational 
opportunities planned for children. The 
influence of the movies seems to be worse 
than ever, and children are becoming 5 
sophisticated that books eagerly sought jn 
former years are now passed over by young 
readers in search of the type of thrillers not 
to be found in a public library. 

Other indescribable influences to which 
young people are exposed are producing 
gangs who haunt the libraries. 

More money for books is most desirable, 
but the proportion of “detectives and 
murders” might well be curtailed. The 
thousands of men and women who have 
gone back to work, if they have been prop- 
erly introduced to the library, should con- 
tinue to use it. Courses should result in a 
more catholic taste in reading, rather than 
in the “fed-up attitude” expressed in such 
words as, “I’ve finished the reading that 
course called for; now I’ll rest up.” 

If the social service agencies would in- 
troduce their clubs and classes to the public 
library instead of duplicating the efforts 
of that institution, they would strengthen 
the position of the library in the community 
and save money spent on books for some 
other useful activity. 

Gone forever, some of us hope, are the 
days of inflated circulation, those days when 
we bought unlimited copies of ephemeral 
fiction and shoveled them over the counter. 
More and more, let us hope, the intangible 
rather than the tangible results will enter 
into consideration of the allocation of sums 
needed to maintain the full usefulness of a 
library to its neighborhood. If the sum 
necessary for “coverage” only is allotted, 
the library is placed on a level with the 
drugstore book shelf, and the high profes- 
sional grade of service to which we have 
been accustomed cannot be maintained. 

In estimating the amount of service 
needed in a branch library, there are three 
main items to be considered: (1) the num- 
ber of hours required for coverage; (2) 
the number of hours required for routine 
duties; and (3) the number of hours which 
can be legitimately used for services that 
cannot be tabulated and charted. 

Efficiency of operation with regard to 
mechanical processes is not an end but a 
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means. Routine procedure should become 
more or less automatic as a man’s legs 
move him from place to place, leaving his 
mind free to meet the problems of that en- 
vironment to which his unconscious feet 
have led him. 

In allocating money for personal service, 
three items are essential, namely, an ad- 
ministration chart, a grading of the service, 
and a full set of job specifications. The 
two items last mentioned are of the utmost 
importance, since it is the position rather 
than the person which fixes the rate of pay. 

A public library exists for a purpose other 
than that of circulating as many volumes 
as possible, and to estimate the value of 
its service solely by the number of books 
circulated is to encourage a _ procedure 
which tends to restrict the range of vision 
of its workers and to soften rather than to 
strengthen the minds of its patrons. 

The person who enters a public library 
should feel a sense of repose, not the hustle- 
bustle of a ten cent store. He should find 
the books on the shelves clean and in an 
orderly arrangement. He should find not 
only the librarian but each assistant a 
charming, well informed hostess. 

Five persons who have acquired the art 
of studying and of how to evaluate the 
worth of a book, and in so doing have read 
sixty worth while books, are of more value 
to acommunity than 5,000 persons who have 
caused the circulation of 20,000 murder 
and detective stories. 

Libraries are here to stay, but if they 
are to function successfully they must be 
manned by workers who have that vision 
without which a people perish. Catalog 
cards, classification schemes, book evalua- 
tion, and methods of research can be taught 
to the average person, but it is only the 
man or woman imbued with the exceptional 
quality of leadership who can inspire people 
with a desire for the best the library has 
to offer. 

Leadership—that is the quality more than 
any other which is needed in our libraries 
today; leaders who, while preserving the 
solidarity of the staff organization, encour- 
age individual progress and above all give 
to those who follow a vision of the heights 
toward which they are journeying. 
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Tue Depression AND ENGLISH LIBRARIES 


In presenting “The Effects of the Depres- 
sion on the Activities of English Libraries,” 
Mr. Hilton Smith emphasized differences in 
English and American origins and their 
effect on recent events. 

“The history of English libraries to 
1919,” he stated, “is one of skin and grief, 
but they have escaped the shadow of the 
penny rate. England’s depression began in 
1921-22 and was a slow process. Yours 
was a catastrophe calling for fierce econ- 
omies. Consequently, when the major crisis 
struck England in 1931, few modifications 
in outlook were possible or necessary. The 
cost of library service still represented such 
a small proportion of municipal expenditure 
that, with few exceptions, it was left un- 
pruned. In a great many cases the crisis 
made no difference to the expansion which 
was going on everywhere. The penny rate 
in Rotherham, in Yorkshire, for example, 
was increased from 1.5 pence in the pound 
in 1925-26, to 4.75 pence in the pound in 
1933-34. They built a very fine library in 
those years. At Middlesbrough, also in 
Yorkshire, the book fund was tripled in four 
years and the staff more than doubled in 
seven. 

“Against such instances must be set innu- 
merable others where an enormous increase 
in circulation met with no corresponding fi- 
nancial help. Nothing so bad as the grievous 
economies at Chicago, Detroit, Rochester, 
or Vancouver was experienced, however. 
At Glasgow, the council closed five branch 
libraries, but the people who were affected 
protested so strongly through the press, 
by means of deputations, and in other ways, 
that the branches were soon re-opened. 

“How is it that we have come through 
the worst phase of the crisis so successfully? 
The large non-professional element in 
the Library Association is an important 
reason. Nearly every library is an institu- 
tional member, and its representative, who 
cannot be the librarian and who is almost 
invariably the chairman of the library com- 
mittee, has the same privileges as any other 
member. Also, three members of local au- 
thorities serve on the Council of the Library 
Association. Receiving publications, voting 
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for the election of the Council, and attend- 
ing national and local conferences, institu- 
tional representatives have come to share 
our problems with real understanding, and, 
when the emergency arose, they often formed 
a bulwark against unwise retrenchments 
which their less informed colleagues sought 
to impose. 

“Nevertheless, although most English li- 
braries escaped actual cuts, very few of 
them secured extra income commensurate 
with their increased work. Now that the 
financial frost is thawing a little, some local 
authorities are becoming more generous; but 
one marked effect of the 1931 crisis was to 
stop all new building operations for nearly 
two years. In some instances extensions 
were suspended by the local authorities them- 
selves; more often, the suspension came from 
without, by a government veto on the raising 
of loans. New districts had to do without 
branches, effete buildings in older districts 
remained effete, carefully conceived plans 
for development were scrapped or modified, 
and meanwhile the pressure on existing li- 
braries grew intense. Removal of the veto 
last year resulted in the general progress of 
1921-31 being more or less resumed. 

“Another development brought to a halt 
by the crisis in 1931 was the clearer defini- 
tion of standards. With increasing financial 
comfort, we had been gradually feeling our 
way toward the definition of a certain stand- 
erd of expenditure for the maintenance of 
a good library service, especially in regard 
to book stocks. But faced since 1931 with 
doing twice the work on the same income, 
our sole standard has become, like yours, 
to get as much as we can, knowing it will 
not be enough! It would certainly be diffi- 
cult, but by no means impossible, to secure 
reliable facts concerning the proper re- 
lationship of book stock to the number 
of readers and the population served; 
the minimum number of new books nec- 
essary to preserve the interest of exist- 
ing readers and to attract new ones; the 
approximate annual cost of upkeep, in re- 
pairs and binding, of a given number of new 
books; the average life of a book of a given 
kind; how much should be written off 
annually, and recovered by expenditure on 
new books, for depreciation of stock gener- 
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ally; and the cost of maintaining such books 
as continually appear in new editions. 

“By taking some trouble over prelimi- 
naries and great care in subsequent obserya- 
tions, we could enunciate a series of general 
principles on the cost of book supply which 
would be as reliable and as useful as the 
factors used by others to insure the preser- 
vation of building fabrics or the smooth 
running of machinery. Rapid increase jin 
reading has precipitated the decision to meet 
the demand for light fiction half way. 

“A definite theory of librarianship, which 
would help toward a sensible solution of 
such problems as the relationship of the 
library to the whole vast entertainment in- 
dustry and to the services, parallel with our 
own, which provide means for the creative 
enjoyment of leisure, should lead to the 
building of a new structure by the aid of 
principles based on observed fact rather than 
on intuition. 

“Passing to the influence of widespread 
unemployment on library activities, we find 
a difference between your conditions and ours 
comparable to that existing in the more gen- 
eral lines of development.- Far from being 
a phenomenon created by a sudden financial 
slump, unemployment is a chronic state, fa- 
miliar to us for the past thirteen or fourteen 
years. The number of unemployed people 
has fluctuated over that period, but has 
rarely been less than a million. When the 
crisis of 1931 more than doubled that figure 
and libraries simultaneously became busier, 
it was logical—temptingly logical—to con- 
nect the two events, and to make as much as 
possible of the services rendered by libraries 
to unemployed men and women. I am in- 
clined to think, however, that the sudden 
prominence these matters received in library 
reports was less the result of internal evi- 
dence than the reflex of a growing public 
concern with the unemployment problem. 
Many librarians, I am afraid, did not pause 
to consider, before becoming lyrical over it, 
that the increased circulation they put down 
to unemployment might be due to more radi- 
cal causes. During the previous ten years, 


higher expenditure on books, better staffs, 
and new or reconditioned buildings had ef- 
fected almost unbelievable improvements in 
library service. Although some of the in- 
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crease was undoubtedly due to greater use 
of libraries by readers who suddenly found 
themselves workless, and some to the acces- 
sion of people who could no longer afford 
more expensive recreations or had to drop 
library subscriptions, the bulk of it we may 
reasonably assign to those other causes quite 
unconnected with the crisis. 

“A few libraries have made special provi- 
sion for the unemployed or for those who 
can expect only casual employment. 

“At Liverpool, near the center of the 
city, is the Christian Street Reading Room 
for Working Men. It contains a thousand 
books, a good supply of periodicals, a large 
number of daily newspapers, and writing 
tables with pens and ink. Lists of situations 
yacant in all parts of the country are posted 
daily. The special feature of the scheme is 
its direct contact with the local ministry of 
labor employment exchange. In general, 
English libraries agree that it is disastrous 
to segregate the unemployed by making 
special provision for them. 

“There is little evidence in England that 
the depression created any appreciable num- 
ber of new readers. We know nearly every- 
thing about the books we handle; and 
practically nothing about the people for 
whom they are intended. I have stressed 
the necessity for a working philosophy for 
librarianship. The depression has taught 
us that one of the first elements in it must 
be a closer study of readers and potential 
readers. Only by means of sociological re- 
search shall we gain results of value. 

“Our depression seems to be bringing us 
to a speculative point which you had already 
passed by a short distance when your de- 
pression brought you to a temporary halt. 
And not only a speculative point, for we 
have undertaken many activities, as an in- 
direct result of the depression, which have 
been brought to a standstill here through its 
direct influence.” 


* * & 
Samuel Morgan-Powell next gave: 


A Brier Review or CANADIAN 
LITERATURE* 


I propose to confine myself to a review of 


_ 


“Abridged. 
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the outstanding features in the development 
of Canadian literature written in English, 
considering briefly each individual branch 
—poetry, fiction, travel, memoirs and ex- 
ploration, history and biography, humor, 
nature writers, and drama. 


Poetry 


The first poem from a Canadian-born poet 
was written by Oliver Goldsmith, a grand- 
nephew of the English poet of the same 
name. It was entitled “The Rising Vil- 
lage,” and was evidently based upon the 
poem called “The Deserted Village.” 

The first poet to be hailed as truly 
Canadian, was Charles Sangster, “the na- 
tional poet of Canada,” who was the first 
poet to strike a characteristically Canadian 
note in his treatment of landscape. His 
chief contemporary, Charles Mair, was the 
real founder of the nature school of Cana- 
dian poets. Such poems as “The Last 
Bison,” and “Tecumseh: A Drama,” are 
notable examples of sound narrative style, 
and his patriotic verse was marked by 
nobility of sentiment and a well judged re- 
straint. “Through the Mackenzie Basin” 
possesses a distinct historic value as the 
first poetic record of exploration in the 
Peace River country. 

Thomas D’Arcy McGee, another poet of 
the period, famous in Canadian history as a 
great patriot and one of the active sup- 
porters of confederation, devoted much 
poetry to the Irish cause. 

George Frederick Cameron, the other 
leading contemporary of this group, was a 
lyric poet who dealt with freedom, love, and 
death—themes common to the world, but 
none of them distinctly Canadian. Isa- 
bella Valancy Crawford, one of Canada’s 
three most notable women poets, lived but 
a brief thirty-seven years, yet she gave to 
Canada some poetry of truly fine quality. 
She had an exceptional breadth of style, 
and succeeded alike in epic, dramatic, and 
lyric form, as well as in border ballad 
meétier. 

William Henry Drummond, in the words 


of Louis Fréchette, his great French- 
Canadian contemporary, was “the path 
finder of a new land of song.” He sought 


to interpret the French-Canadian habitant 
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to his English-speaking fellow citizens and to 
the world. Written in the broken Eng- 
lish of the habitant of his time, his poems 
stand today as vivid unique character crea- 
tions, kindly, whimsical, musical, rollicking, 
and infused with a simple sincerity that dis- 
arms all but petulant criticism. 

With the entry of Charles George 
Douglas Roberts into the poetical arena, 
Canadian poetry may be said to have entered 
upon a truly national phase. His first 
volume, published in 1880, was entitled 
Orion, and other poems. It was hailed as 
an authentic expression of the Canadian 
muse, and its author was soon to be ac- 
claimed as the voice of Canada articulate. 
Sangster and Mair had laid the foundations 
by expressing consciousness of Canadian 
beauty and tradition. Roberts took up their 
song and with “O, Child of Nations,” and 
“An Ode to the Canadian Confederacy” 
he sounded the first comprehensive national 
note and swept into the hearts of his 
countrymen as none before had ever done. 

Roberts raised Canadian poetry to a new 
high level and endowed it with an inspira- 
tional quality, a patriotic fervor, and a 
finished technique that were to leave their 
indelible mark. Moreover, he was the dis- 
coverer of Archibald Lampman, the in- 
spirer and the first sponsor of Bliss Carman, 
and the first of the native-born national poets 
of Canada. 

The year 1861 is remarkable for having 
witnessed the birth of the three poets who 
must be ranked with Duncan Campbell 
Scott and Roberts as the oustanding figures 
in Canadian poetic literature from confed- 
eration to the present day. They were 
Archibald Lampman, William Wilfred 
Campbell, and Bliss Carman. 

Of these, Lampman commands first con- 
sideration, for he was preéminently the in- 
terpreter of the essential spirit of Canada. 
He is perhaps the greatest of all Canadian 
poets in his felicitous and beautiful descrip- 
tions of Canadian nature, with their rich 
sensuousness of coloring and atmosphere. 
His sonnets are supreme in their exaltation, 
their spiritual beauty. 

The poems of William Wilfred Camp- 
bell are not so easy to estimate dispassion- 
ately, since they contain qualities that have 


been the subject of much contentious criti. 
cism. He wrote some very fine poetry, and 
at his best he was a poet of no mean caliber, 
whose genius was essentially and most em- 
phatically dramatic. At its height, his 
dramatic power seems at times, to approach 
the Miltonic, as for instance, in the 
magnificent description of the flight of 
Lazarus from heaven to hell in his dramatic 
poem, “Lazarus.” You will search in yain 
for a similar note in the work of any other 
Canadian poet. 

Bliss Carman, the third of the poets whom 
1861 gave to Canada, is Canada’s lyrist par 
excellence. He is, above all things else, a 
melodist. He sings with a spontaneity and 
a lilt that fascinate the ear and stir the 
imagination. From the time of the publi- 
cation of his first volume of verse, Low tide 
on Grand Pré; a book of lyrics, in 1893, to 
his death in 1929, he poured out a stream of 
lyric song that not only possesses distinctive 
Canadian color and character, but is world- 
wide in its appeal. 

The other outstanding poet of the group 
of the sixties is Duncan Campbell Scott, 
who is still living and still writing. He has 
been described as the supreme technician of 
our poetic literature. He combines in his 
poetry a very high technical standard with 
exquisite artistry and serenity of vision, 
noble spiritual qualities, delicacy of expres- 
sion, and dignity of utterance. The magic 
of his melody and the color of his word- 
painting lend to some of his poems a quality 
best described as lyric fantasy. 

The only woman poet of the school of 
the sixties is Emily Pauline Johnson, 
daughter of a white mother and an Indian 
father, who wrote under her Indian name 
of Tekahionwake. Through her father, 
G. H. M. Johnson (Onwanonsyshon), head 
chief of the Six Nation Indians, she inherits 
from the blood royal line of the Mohawks 
down four hundred years. Her grand- 
father enjoyed fame as the “Mohawk War- 
bler.” Poetry was in her blood. Her poems 
were largely of an emotional nature, deal- 
ing with tribal enmities, the injustice of the 
white man toward the Indian, and descrip- 
tions of Indian characters and historic events 
set against their Canadian backgrounds. 
But she could and did indulge in a wider 
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range, sweeping from the Indian to the 
Canadian with ease and skill, and sounding 
both an imperial and a cosmopolitan note at 
will. She often suggests Swinburne in her 
mastery of alliteration, of metre, and smooth 
fowing melody. Her sympathies were 
broad, and she struck an original and 
unique note in Canadian poetry. 

Marjorie Pickthall, our greatest woman 
poet, came to Canada when a child of six, 
and may be regarded as truly Canadian. 
She was a lyric genius, if ever one lived. 
Her poems are exquisite alike in their 
chiseled delicacy, their lovely imagery, and 
their beauty of form and melody. There is 
in her verse a wistfulness, a spiritual ec- 
stasy, and a tenderness that suggest Alice 
Meynell and Francis Thompson at times. 
Her output was not large, but it was cer- 
tainly exquisite. And in one perfect line she 
embodies the youth of Canada for all time: 


“Clear-footed from the frontiers of the 
world.” 


Wilson MacDonald is one Canadian poet 
of today whose work commands admiration 
because of its passionate sincerity, its 
versatility, its fine imaginative quality, and 
its insistence upon the supremacy of beauty 
in the world. Original, daring, iconoclastic 
at times, he sings with a defiant courage and 
acommand of the melodic line that many an 
older poet might envy. His life as a poet is 
one long, continuous, and persistent search 
for the spirit of beauty in nature and in life. 

Edward J. Pratt is a narrative poet of the 
sea. He writes with a swing, a salty tang, 
a vividness, a rich humor, a broad descrip- 
tive power, and a dramatic force that make 
his verse of outstanding impressiveness. 
“The Witches’ Brew” is a masterpiece of 
satire. 

Canadian poetry takes first place in our 
literature by right of quality, variety, in- 
spiration, and the high standard to which 
our greatest poets have attained. We have 
No reason to apologize to the world for our 
major poets, and our minor poets are at 
least standing on their own feet and have 
80 far steadfastly resisted the tendency, so 
notable in many other places, to put forward 
as poetry what is at best nothing but prose 
printed in verse form, and at its worst a 


lazy, uninspiring, and often downright ugly 
form of mediocre expression. 


Biography 


In the field of biography, Canadian litera- 
ture has been well served in some directions. 
The series of political biographies known as 
the Makers of Canada series is one im- 
portant and valuable collection to which a 
large number of writers contributed. 

Important achievements in biography 
are The life and letters of William Lyon 
Mackenzie, by Charles Lindsey; Sir Joseph 
Pope’s Memoirs of the Rt. Hon. Sir John 
Alexander Macdonald; and John Willison’s 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier and the Liberal Party. 
W. T. Waugh’s James Wolfe, man and 
soldier, is in a class by itself, for erudition, 
style, research, and critical acumen. 

Professor Stephen Leacock, of McGill 
University, has done yeoman work in this 
field, alike in the Makers of Canada series 
and in historical portraits in the Chronicles 
of Canada series. His recent biography of 
Charles Dickens must take its place, not 
only as one of the most notable contributions 
to Dickensiana of our time, but as one of 
the most consistently interesting biographies 
to come from any Canadian pen. 

The Canadian Men of Action series con- 
tains much praiseworthy work, notably H. 
S. Eayrs’ Sir Isaac Brock, Ralph Flenley’s 
Samuel de Champlain, and C. N. Cochrane’s 
David Thompson. The colorful figure of 
Joseph Howe, the greatest statesman the 
maritimes have produced, attracted several 
writers, and the two outstanding biographies 
of him are by G. M. Grant and George E. 
Fenety—the former an impressive example 
of brilliance in style. 

John MacNaughton has done a life of 
Lord Strathcona that should endure as a 
classic. Beckles Wilson’s The life and let- 
ters of James Wolfe is another. W. S. 
Wallace’s Sir John Macdonald is not to be 
overlooked by the discriminating reader in 
search of authentic and colorful biography. 
Harvey Cushing, in his Life of Sir William 
Osler, touches the heights, a superb piece of 
biography. Among notable historical biog- 
raphies are also to be included Katherine 
Hughes’ Father Lacombe and H. A. Cody’s 
An apostle of the north. Lawrence J. Bur- 
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pee has contributed a work of genuine merit 
and historical value in his biography of Sir 
Sandford Fleming, the great railway engi- 
neer who planned the Canadian Pacific 
Railway; and John Dafoe, the able editor 
of the Winnipeg Free Press, has done a 
momentous life of Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
which has won high encomiums as an au- 
thoritative and weighty work. 


History 


Canadian history, though it is effectively 
documented and there is a very large out- 
put dealing with every period of this coun- 
try’s past, cannot be said, on the whole, to 
have possessed much inspiration or imagina- 
tion in the past. There are, it is true, a 
large number of writers in this field, but 
very few of them have made out a case of 
the first class for history. Thomas Chan- 
dler Haliburton, of Novia Scotia, the first 
historian of any standing, wrote an Histori- 
cal and statistical account of Nova Scotia 
which was published in 1829. He employed 
the romantic method of writing history, 
handled his material in an imaginative man- 
ner, and made of the whole highly interesting 
narrative. 

Major John Richardson’s War of 1812 
is the work of an eyewitness, for he fought 
all through it. He wrote dramatically, 
drawing his portraits sharply and vividly, 
and making them live in his pages. 

We have A. G. Doughty’s Quebec under 
two flags and The cradle of New France; 
and Vikings of the Pacific, Pathfinders of 
the west, and The conquest of the great 
northwest, by Agnes Laut—histories 
stamped by a deep and sympathetic com- 
prehension of the effucts, the difficulties, and 
the victories of the pioneers of the Canadian 
west. 

Lieutenant-Colonel William Charles 
Henry Wood, a retired Canadian army 
officer, has also made important contribu- 
tions to our historic records. And a work 
of architectonic conception and execution, 
Canada and its provinces, written in five 
years by a small army of a hundred writers, 
under the direction of Arthur Doughty, the 
dominion archivist, and Professor Shortt, 
covers every branch of our history in a 
thorough and authentic manner. A much 


less pretentious but by no means unim- 
portant historic survey is contained in the 
Chronicles of Canada series, thirty-two 
volumes, of which Colonel Wood and 
Stephen Leacock are the outstanding 
writers. This series is admirable for con- 
ciseness, sound narrative writing, and ac. 
curacy of detail. And, finally, we have 
the publications of the Champlain Society, 
de luxe editions, dealing with French ex. 
plorers and historians to date, and contain- 
ing much that is rare and valuable among 
the historic documents of Canada’s past, 


Humorists 


Thomas Chandler Haliburton was the 
father of Canadian humorists, and has also 
been described by American critics as the 
father of the American type of comic 
literature. He was a critic of society anda 
maker of laughter. 

James De Mille was the immediate fore- 
runner of Mark Twain, for his famous 
work, The Dodge Club, or Italy in 1859, 
appeared the year before The innocents 
abroad, which is in precisely the same style 
of humorous writing. 

John Hunter-Duvar wrote humorous 
verse and stories. Grant Allen was a 
humorist of persiflage, who wrote many 
satiric verses on scientific themes. George 
Thomas Lanigan’s chief claim to fame rests 
upon his Fables in prose and his comic poem, 
“The Ahkoond of Swat.” Sara Jeanette 
Duncan was a humorous writer of the high 
comedy type, brilliant, caustic, and whim- 
sical. Peter McArthur will go down to 
posterity as the humorist of Canadian farm 
life. 

Canada’s greatest humorist since Hali- 
burton is undeniably Stephen Leacock. He 
is as widely known and as popular in the 
United States as in Canada, and he shares 
international repute with Haliburton and 


Mark Twain. 


General Literature 


Canada can claim some very good nature 
writers. Charles G. D. Roberts’ stories 
of animals and birds have been translated 
into several European languages. His 
chief contemporary, Ernest Thompson 
Seton, is more of a scientist. Both he 
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and Roberts write with literary distinction 
and a very obvious enthusiasm. 

Miss Marshall Saunders is the champion 
of domesticated animals. Simplicity and 
sincerity are the keynotes of her writing, 
which has genuine charm and real artistry. 
w. A. Fraser sings the glories of the race 
horse. Arthur Heming is the interpreter 
of the Canadian forest and its denizens. 
His atmosphere is realistic and his animal 
characters are true to life. Archie P. Mc- 
Kishnie deals with wild life in vigorous and 
dramatic prose. 

Our earliest essayists nearly always wrote 
propaganda essays. Joseph Howe and Gold- 
win Smith were the chief masters of this 
form. W. H. Blake is one of the out- 
standing essayists of our own day. A quiet 
charm, a polished style, and masterly de- 
scriptive work, are his chief character- 
istics. Thomas O’Hagan is another writer 
who has achieved mastery of the essay. His 
critical literary studies, his studies of out- 
of-the-way beauty spots, and his historical 
essays are of sound literary workmanship. 

Emily F. Murphy, who writes under the 
prosaic pseudonym of “Janey Canuck,” has 
utilized the essay form to present in breezy, 
colloquial, if unpolished, style the spirit of 
the western plains. Archibald MacMechan 
occupies a prominent place, alike by virtue 
of his sound scholarship and varied inter- 
ests, as well as his literary criticism. 

Sir Andrew Macphail is an essayist by 
right of natural gifts, scholarship, mastery 
of style, and deep thinking. His contri- 
butions to the field of the Canadian essay are 
important. Pelham Edgar is preéminent 
in the purely literary essay. His critical 
study of Henry James, his studies of the 
English novel, and his splendid Art of the 
novel will stand comparison with the best 
of other lands in this field. 


Drama 


Carroll Aikins, with The god of gods, and 
Merrill Denison, with Marsh hay, repre- 
sent the two solitary full length dramas 
of any value or importance on purely Ca- 
nadian themes. The sole one act play of 
outstanding merit is The wood carver’s 
wife, by Marjorie Pickthall. A work 
of somber tragedy, beautifully executed, 


well nigh perfect in form, it is one of the few 
one act plays of the time which will endure. 


Fiction 


There is only one name that rises head 
and shoulders above all the rest in modern 
Canadian fiction and that is the name of 
Frederick Phillip Grove. His novel, 
Settlers of the marsh, alone entitles him 
to be given first place. It is a tremendously 
powerful, somber, dramatic story of the 
tragedy of prairie life. Both in this and 
in Our daily bread, another spendid study 
of prairie life, Mr. Grove rises far above 
the common ruck and shows what can be 
done with the Canadian scene by an author 
who will not compromise with convention or 
write down to the popular taste. 

“E. Barrington,” pen name of the late 
Mrs. L. Adams Beck, has written a number 
of novels in which historic characters are 
treated in fictional form, with a good many 
liberties taken with fact and a liberal ad- 
mixture of the sentimental and at times the 
purely saccharine. Yet Mrs. Beck has 
written in her oriental stories some of the 
finest and most beautiful prose in the whole 
record of Canadian fiction. Frederick 
Niven, perhaps the most polished of our 
novelists, deals with the Scotland of his 
youth. Mazo De La Roche, one of the 
most successful of Canadian novelists, wrote 
Possession, one of the best Canadian novels 
to date. But she turned aside from its 
realism to pen the popular Jalna tales, and 
so far she has shown no signs of returning 
to the realistic and, truth to tell, more pow- 
erful and impressive form of Possession. 

The best volume of short stories written 
in Canada is Angels’ shoes, by Marjorie 
Pickthall. We have a host of second-rate 
writers, but, with the exception of Morley 
Callaghan, none whose short stories are 
marked by genius. 

I believe the reason for this is not far to 
seek. The fact is that Canadian authors 
find it extremely difficult to earn a living 
in Canada. Very few of them are doing 
so. We are a fiction reading people, yet it 
is undeniable that, with a very few excep- 
tions, Canadian novelists cannot possibly 
earn a living with their books in this country, 
and find themselves compelled either to 
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leave Canada or to write with an eye, not 
on the Canadian reading public, but on 
the American reading public, in order to 
win a livelihood by their pens. 

It is perhaps one of the signs of the times, 
but not necessarily a good one, that we 
in Canada are becoming more and more 
a nation of magazine readers in preference 
to books. If one may judge from the rel- 
ative sale of magazines and books, and 
after making all due allowances for the 
books that are borrowed from lending and 
other libraries, it is quite clear that our con- 
sumption of magazines is increasing out of 
all proportion to our reading of books. If it 
were the best type of magazine, the prospect 
would be better, but, unfortunately, it is the 
type of magazine known as “the pulp maga- 
zine” that is getting such a heavy increase of 
circulation in our midst. The sort of read- 
ing provided by many of these pulp maga- 
zines is of a very low order of intelligence, 
dealing mainly with crime, with what is mis- 
called sex—but is merely abnormal sex stuff 
served up in lurid guise—and with the sordid 
side of life in general. 

That sort of thing does not make for the 
development of a better taste in literature. 
But the only thing we can do about it is to 
strive, in such ways as are open to us, to 
direct the tastes of the pulp magazine read- 
ers into better channels. Our public li- 
braries can help greatly in the good work. 
The wise direction of such men as Dr. 
George H. Locke, of the Toronto Public 
Library, has indubitably aided in the estab- 
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lishment of a better standard of reading for 
the public of that city. We could do with 
many more such men as he in this cause. 

Our novelists cannot complain that there 
is anything lacking in material. For a young 
country we have exceptionally fine tradi. 
tions. We have a folklore that is all ou 
own. We have scenery and color, and gl] 
that goes to the making of settings and 
atmosphere in fiction, that is unexcelled any- 
where in the world, alike in variety and jin 
grandeur. We have an historic past that 
is rich in records of splendid achievement, 
and we have in the story of the early days 
of this.dominion an inexhaustible source of 
first-class material for first-class fiction. 

There is, it seems to me, one direction in 
which the librarian everywhere can work. 
He can do much to foster a sound taste 
in reading. And with the development of 
a sound reading taste will undoubtedly come 
a more definite consciousness in regard to 
national literature which in turn cannot but 
react beneficially upon the quality and char- 
acter of that literature. 


New OFFIcers 


Charles R. Sanderson, vice chairman, sub- 
mitted the report of the Nominating Con- 
mittee, which was accepted, officers for the 
coming year being: Chairman, Althea H. 
Warren, Public Library, Los Angeles; vice 
chairman, A. Ruth Rutzen, Public Library, 
Detroit; secretary, Annie C. B. Millar, 
Free Public Library, Jacksonville, Florida. 

Nora CRrIMMINS, Secretary 


Library Buildings Round Table 


at the Library Buildings Round Table, 

Tuesday morning, June 26, was that 
given by Angus Snead Macdonald, of Jersey 
City, which was illustrated with twenty- 
three lantern slides. He spoke on: 


Perseti the most significant talk 


SoME ENGINEERING DEVELOPMENTS 
AFFECTING LarcE LIBRARIES 


No library has yet been built wherein 
full advantage has been taken of the logical 
scientific and engineering facilities that are 
known to be available. For this we have 


principally to blame the forces of tradition 
and habit which can be conquered or di- 
verted but slowly. This discussion will 
not, therefore, be confined to actual accom- 
plishments but will include known possi- 
bilities as well. 

While we are actually living in an elec- 
trical era our library architecture has as yet 
been only partly accommodated to electrical 
operation. Fundamental designs and story 
heights in particular still follow the prec- 
edents of the Classical, Gothic, and Ren- 
aissance periods. Consider, for instance, the 
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main reading room of the British Museum 
built in 1854 following a prototype nearly 
twenty centuries old. This room is typical 
of a host of other great reading rooms, 
both circular or rectangular, coming down 
through the centuries and including most 
of those recently built. This particular ex- 
ample is a great, lofty, circular room lighted 
and ventilated by windows whose tops ex- 
tend to just under the spring of the ceiling 
dome. There were four major factors 
which controlled this design—the efficient 
service and supervision of several hundred 
readers which required a large floor area, 
the necessity for adequate light and venti- 
lation over the entire expanse of floor, and 
the desire for architectural grandeur. The 
desire for grandeur still dominates current 
library architecture even though it is not 
now reinforced by the necessity of great 
height for lighting and ventilation. These 
are now more efficiently and economically 
secured by electrical means in rooms 
properly designed for their use. When the 
cost of grandeur is properly charged with 
the capital and maintenance expense for 
which it is responsible and also the loss in 
eficiency and good working and reading 
conditions, it becomes in most cases quite 
illogical. Need any more be said than to 
call attention to the fact that 20, 30, 40, 
or even 50 feet of head room is being cur- 
rently planned for our library reading 
spaces while not more than 8 feet is actually 
necessary or even desirable? As soon as 
library buildings are brought in line with 
our electrical age we can expect a revolu- 
tion in basic designs and plans. 

Since electricity has come into general 
use there have so far been two notable 
efiects on library construction. The most 
striking of these is the use of tall book 
towers, such as are found at Yale, 
Rochester, and Texas universities, and 
which were made feasible by electric ele- 
vators and conveyors. ‘The other is the 
rather general suppression of light courts 
formerly required in all large buildings but 
now frequently supplanted by artificial 
illumination and ventilation. A comparison 
of the plans of the original Library of Con- 
gress building and the Library of Congress 
Annex now under construction illustrates 
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very well indeed the great gains possible 
in construction costs and administrative 
efficiency due to the elimination of interior 
courts. These gains are so important that 
in the old building two of the four courts 
have been filled in solidly with bookstacks 
and another partially filled by an audi- 
torium. The new Library of Congress 
Annex will utilize daylight only where it 
is conveniently available. All other areas 
will be lighted artificially and the entire 
interior will be air conditioned. That is, 
the cleanliness, temperature, and humidity 
of the air will be completely under control 
and maintained at points where they are 
most wholesome for books and people. An- 
other notable feature of this building will 
be the more adaptable construction of the 
bookstack areas which will occupy the core 
of the building and provide interchangeably 
for reading, working, or book storage in 
any particular locality. 

In the new Library of the United States 
Department of Agriculture at Washington 
a valuable gain is being made by doubling 
the longitudinal spacing of the stack 
columns and constructing the stack ranges 
of a series of independent and rigid shelf 
compartments set on continuous deck floors. 
Here again any area can be used for either 
work, reading, or book storage and, 
furthermore, the ultimate book capacity can 
be increased by 50 per cent at a cost of 
approximately 15 per cent. This is through 
the provision of rolling under-carriages for 
the shelf compartments, so that they can 
be set side by side in solid banks from 
which any one can be withdrawn whenever 
access to its contents is required. 

Again considering the plans for the de- 
velopment of Capitol Hill in Washington, 
we find that the Library of Congress and 
its great annex will be connected with the 
National Capitol, the Supreme Court Build- 
ing, and the Senate and House office build- 
ings, by means of underground pneumatic 
tubes through which books up to § inches 
thick and 11 inches wide will be shot at 
a speed of one-third of a mile per minute. 
By this means any item of the whole great 
Library of Congress book store can be de- 
livered in a few minutes to any of the other 
buildings. The operation of each tube will 
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require a motor of only five horse power. 
This means for rapid and economical book 
transportation seems to offer great possibili- 
ties for a university library system where a 
centralized collection is necessary for econ- 
omy and good service and yet at the same 
time the books must be made promptly avail- 
able for use in any one of a number of de- 
partmental reading rooms. 

One of the most interesting of all new 
library plans is that of the recently opened 
Enoch Pratt Free Library in Baltimore. 
The building covers a half city block and 
is entirely without light courts. The in- 
terior arrangement is elastic, with a mini- 
mum of fixed locations and spaces divided 
usually by means of movable equipment. 
As a consequence, the floor area can be 
used with efficiency and the capital invest- 
ment kept down to a minimum. Further- 
more, the interior architectural effect is en- 
hanced by the fact that nearly the whole 
main story counts as one spacious unit un- 
broken by divisional walls. 

In the foregoing we have touched on a 
few noteworthy engineering and architec- 
tural developments, either already accom- 
plished or under way. These represent 
advances in library planning but they have 
not as yet been carried far enough to illus- 
trate what the library building of the future 
will be like. Of one thing we can be reason- 
ably certain: the design of the library of the 
future will be dominated by engineering and 
scientific considerations rather than by the 
desire for a fine architectural effect as has so 
often been the case in the past. 

As a convenient demonstration of the 
possible trend of library design, we have 
at hand a specific library problem for which 
the librarian had requested the speaker to 
work out a solution controlled by logic 
rather than tradition. But something more 
than a bare, logical solution was required as 
it was highly important that the engineering 
means used should be given beautiful archi- 
tectural expression. Very fortunately for 
the ultimate result, Mr. Alfred M. Githens, 
New York architect, has given his collabo- 
ration and prepared an interesting and 
charming set of fourteen plans and sketches. 
It is obvious from an examination of these 
that no one need fear degradation of 
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esthetics when the practical requirements 
of library use are met with the logical 
engineering means that are available. 

The plan of this library has been de. 
veloped by the use of standard “Flexible 
Units” 9’-0” wide, 9-0” long, and §'" 
high. The units are formed by rows of 
specially constructed columns and thin 
floors like the continuous deck floors found 
in the more modern bookstacks. The deck 
floors are sound deadened on the walking 
surfaces and sound absorbent on the ceil- 
ing surfaces. The 9’-o” dimension has been 
selected as preéminently suitable for library 
purposes, as it is three times the length of 
a 3’-0” shelf, approximately twice the com- 
monly accepted center-to-center spacing 
of bookstack ranges, and also just sufficient 
to allow comfortable tables and chairs being 
placed around the columns with space be- 
tween for circulation. Owing to the use 
of this 9’-o” common denominator, flexibil- 
ity is obtained which permits any area being 
used for ordinary bookstack storage with 
the ranges running in either direction, or 
compact rolling case storage with 50 
per cent gain in capacity, or whatever 
arrangement of furniture may be required 
to take care of the work of the library or 
the needs of readers. The typical columns 
provide for vertical runs of electric wires, 
the distribution of conditioned air, and the 
attachment of lighting fixtures, movable par- 
titions, and reading tables, which latter will 
need no legs. The distance of 8 feet from 
floor to floor, or 7’-8” from floor to ceiling, 
gives all the head room that is actually re- 
quired for practical use, appearance, and 
psychological effect without waste of space. 
At the same time it permits great compact- 
ness as well as efficient and easy control 
of ventilating air currents, which will no 
longer be dissipated as they are in the unused 
upper reaches of high rooms. Furthermore, 
comparatively low ceilings with closely spaced 
rows of columns make the provision of in- 
dividual alcoves and study rooms quite 
simple and generally promote a feeling of 
seclusion. 

These units can be arranged side by 
side or one over another to secure any 
desired size or shape of building and one 
that is capable of easy extension either 
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laterally or vertically. Even the walls 
themselves may be made of unit panel con- 
struction suitable for use again whenever a 
building extension is to be accomplished. 
With such a construction there is natu- 
rally a minimum of fixed locations, as these 
can be confined to such features as stairs, 
devators, flues, toilets, and so forth, which, 
although they fit into the typical units, will, 
nevertheless, be costly to move. 

In such a building the style or material 
for the exterior treatment can, of course, 
be made to conform to wide variations in 
taste and local conditions. While walls 
made of movable unit panels indicate a 
modern functional treatment there are, 
nevertheless, no definite limitations against 
the use of some historic or national style. 
Windows may be supplied where and if 
desired, as the arrangements for artificial 
lighting of the interior will be ample with- 
out dependence upon daylight. Windows 
where used will be of double glass con- 
struction for better insulation against sound, 
dust, and temperature changes. The 
windows will be locked in order not to inter- 
fere with the air conditioning system which 
will include all areas. 

One need not think from the description 
of these compact units that the interior 
of such a library will be too crowded and 
devoid of dignity and beauty. On any 
floor spaciousness may be secured by the 
omission of one or more rows of columns 
through the height of two or more of the 
low building stories. This will provide a 
pleasing contrast to the more intimate areas 
one story high in which most of the reading 
and library work will be done. In this 
particular normal college library the main 
entrance hall, the popular library or brows- 
ing room, and a portion of the reserve book 
room on the ground floor will all extend 
through two stories, as will also the ref- 
erence room on the second floor. It is 
interesting to note that these two main 
floors will be only 16 feet apart and be- 
tween them there will be located a mez- 
zanine floor containing ample space for 
staff, library service work, and seminar 
rooms. Thus the administrative personnel 
can reach either of the main floors by one 
fight of easy stairs traversing a vertical 


distance of only 8 feet. Such compactness 
not only saves in capital investment and 
maintenance cost but also in administration 
expense and time. 

While this plan provides for great econ- 
omy in building structure it is the inten- 
tion to be very liberal as to furniture, 
equipment, and interior finish. If only a 
small part of the money saved on the build- 
ing structure is put into comfortable furni- 
ture, the best available equipment, and 
attractive interior decoration, it will be pos- 
sible to secure an atmosphere of comfort 
and luxury wherein a love for reading can 
be readily cultivated. In all university li- 
braries where stack carrells have been in- 
stalled experience has proved that readers 
prefer the quiet seclusion of such carrells, 
bare as they have always been made, to the 
grandeur and lack of privacy of the typical 
main reading room. Most people naturally 
crave quiet and seclusion for their reading 
and if these are not available then a taste 
for reading is not fostered. In the past 
this has been given all too little considera- 
tion in the design and administration of 
our libraries. 

The actual construction of a “Flexible 
Unit” library can hardly be considered an 
experiment as there are no engineering prob- 
lems involved for which there is not an 
already proved solution. Furthermore, 
such a building will require no departure 
from orthodox administrative procedures 
although departures may naturally develop 
from its use. Nor need we fear a stereo- 
typed appearance devoid of individual inter- 
est and charm. The possibilities for 
artistic variation in form and color of struc- 
ture, equipment, and furniture are prac- 
tically limitless and represent as yet a new 
and undeveloped field. This Mr. Githens 
has very ably shown in his hasty but charm- 
ing sketches. Such a library building as 
we have described should not cost any more 
per cubic foot, exclusive of furniture, than 
the typical monumental building to which 
we have so long been accustomed in our 
cities and universities. As the cubic foot 
cost is kept low by the constant repetition 
of a simple, standardized and compact unit, 
and as the number of cubic feet required 
per reader is reduced to a minimum, it will 
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be possible with a given expenditure to in- 
crease the reader accommodation by at least 
100 per cent and at the same time provide 
the readers with better conditions as to 
light, air, comfort, and privacy than they 
have heretofore expected. 


* * * 


“Staff Workrooms and Working Space— 
Their Location and Arrangement,” by 
Ralph A, Ulveling, Public Library, Detroit, 
the next paper, is not reported since it was 
printed in the Library Journal, August, 1934. 

Norman A. Kilpatrick, of the Brown Uni- 
versity Library, told of a careful study of 
book sizes with relation to shelving which 
led to a complete rearrangement of the 
shelving within that library, resulting in a 
10 per cent increase of capacity. 

R. D. Hilton Smith, deputy librarian of 
the Central Library, Hendon, England, 
talked about the building situation in that 
country. He deplored the fact that due 
to the lack of funds English libraries have 


been unable to keep up with modern im. 
provements. However, he mentioned the 
Manchester library, in which electrical 
heating is being tried out for the first time, 
and the use of colored metal shelving ji 
the London County Council Library, 4 
great deal of research, he said, is being 
devoted at present to the problem of tempo. 
rary versus permanent buildings in centers 
of shifting population. 

Alfred M. Githens, New York archi- 
tect, next gave an address on “Some Recent 
Examples of Beauty in Library Exteriors 
and Interiors,” which will be printed later 
in the A. L. A. Bulletin. 

Jurgen G. Raymond, College of the City 
of New York Library, talked on “Some 
Recent Branch Library Buildings.” He 
pointed out some of the essentials of a mod- 
ern branch building, analyzed in detail two 
of the most popular plans, and showed 
lantern slides of a great many recent note- 
worthy branches. 

Jurcen G. Raymonp, Acting Secretary 


Library Extension Board 


N OPEN meeting for Canadian libra- 
A rians was held at Tudor Hall, 
Ogilvy’s Ltd., on June 25, with 
Mary J. L. Black, of Fort William, On- 
tario, Canadian member of the board, pre- 
siding. 

Reports of new library enterprises in 
Canada were first on the program. An 
account of a project of the Lethbridge, 
Alberta, library, was omitted because of 
the absence of Hazel Bletcher, the librarian. 


LamsBTon County Lisprary Project 


Dorothy Carlisle, of Sarnia, Ontario, told 
of the Lambton county library project which 
is being carried on through the Sarnia Pub- 
lic Library. When Miss Carlisle discov- 
ered, some three years ago, that the seven- 
teen rural libraries in the county (three 
of which were free and the others associa- 
tion libraries) were reaching less than 2,000 
of the 43,000 rural residents, she felt that 
this was indeed a challenge. At the an- 
nual meeting of the Ontario Library Asso- 
ciation she presented a paper on possible 


county library service in Lambton county. 
With the encouragement of this group and 
of the Public Libraries Branch of the De- 
partment of Education, a meeting was 
called of librarians and library boards of 
the seventeen rural libraries in the county 
to discuss a coéperative plan for the county. 
A county library association was formed and 
an executive committee, consisting of one 
representative from each library, chosen. 
Seven libraries immediately fell into line, 
pooling $25 each (their government grants) 
for the purchase of books. Contributions 
of money were received and the Sarnia Ro- 
tary Club donated more than 1,000 books. 
The Sarnia Public Library allowed its li- 
brarian and staff to assist in every possible 
way. Economy was effected for the small 
libraries by central book purchasing; books 
were exchanged every three months, a sort 
of district institute being held at the time 
of exchange. By the end of the year the 
entire seventeen libraries had joined in the 
movement and a new library was started 
with over 300 members. Three other cen- 
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ters are now eager to form association li- 
braries. 

“Probably the strongest feature of this 
experiment,” Miss Carlisle said, “is the mode 
of exchange of books. Unlike the recognized 
method of delivering books by bookmobile 
to the various stations, we arrange for all 
the librarians to bring in the county books 
to the central library on a specified day, to 
make their own selections from the entire 
collection. At the last exchange the books 
were arranged by classes, and each library 
chose one-eighteenth of each division. All the 
books were taken out, and in the selection 
the librarians received the benefit of com- 
ments of others who had made use of dif- 
ferent titles. The advantage of such contact 
among library workers is easily recognized. 
It is apparent that a much more ‘bookish’ 
atmosphere is thus created among the small 
librarians and they are acquiring a certain 
amount of knowledge in recognized library 
methods. In other words, the small libraries 
come to the larger one—rather than the 
larger one spoon-feeding the small ones by 
direct delivery.” 

Miss Carlisle continued by saying that 
while at first there was a certain amount of 
fear that the libraries would lose their iden- 
tity, or that their government grants would 
be affected, or that some larger body would 
dictate to them, all fears had been overcome 
and the libraries were entirely enthusiastic. 

Ten counties in Ontario have expressed 
a desire to start a county service similar to 
that in Lambton county. The chief require- 
ment for carrying out such a program, Miss 
Carlisle believes, is a recognized county or 
district librarian with certain powers to 
oversee the work of three or four counties 
at a time. 

The following interesting report on the 
Carnegie Library Demonstration in Prince 
Edward Island was then given by Nora 
Bateson, the director. 


Miss BaATEson’s REPORT 


There may be a few people here who are 
as ignorant of conditions in Prince Edward 
Island as I was before I went there. May 
I remind you that Prince Edward Island is 
one of the oldest settlements in the domin- 
ion? It is easy to understand why the Cana- 


dian Library Commission found it a 
particularly suitable area for a demonstra- 
tion of library service on a larger scale. 
The island is a geographic and political unit 
with a population large enough to support 
a good library service and not too large to 
be manageable. There are no industries, 
the people being engaged almost entirely in 
agriculture and fishing. It is well settled 
but except for Charlottetown (14,000) and 
Summerside (4,000), there are no towns 
with a population of more than one thou- 
sand. For a long time there has been prac- 
tically no immigration but a steady exodus. 
I believe that until the last few years 
about five hundred young people left Prince 
Edward Island annually seeking greater op- 
portunities in various parts of Canada and 
the United States. The island is very proud 
of the high standing achieved by its men 
and women in the universities and professions 
of this continent. There is no doubt that 
they have distinguished themselves and I 
think that the same rather high quality is 
to be found in those who have remained 
on the island. Geographically cut off, 
especially during the winter months, from 
easy intercourse with their neighbors, they 
have developed a distinct character of their 
own. They are conservative and critical 
of new ideas but once the idea has been 
accepted they will stand by it. Their wom- 
en’s institutes, for example, which have only 
been established a few years, have made 
remarkable progress and their high sense 
of responsibility and the amount of work 
they do in their communities is a revelation. 
It was a simple matter to get in touch with 
all organizations working in the same direc- 
tion as the library: education authorities, 
women’s institutes, the press, and the 
churches (more influential here than in most 
places). The demonstration started in June, 
1933, and I think that by September, through 
the press and the various provincial and 
county fairs where we had an exhibit of 
books, the news of the demonstration had 
been spread over the island. 

The people of Prince Edward Island have, 
except in Charlottetown and Summerside, 
had little acquaintance with books. The 
contrast in this sense with the Fraser Val- 
ley is very marked. There was a consider- 
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able element in the Fraser Valley which had 
been brought up with books. When the 
library came they knew what it meant and 
they knew what they wanted. I think 
particularly of one man who twenty years 
before had read Darwin’s Origin of the 
species. It had impressed him greatly and 
when the library came there, with the ac- 
cumulated hunger of twenty years he lit- 
erally fell upon everything that we brought 
to him on modern developments in biology 
and anthropology. There were many 
others who came armed with lists of books 
they had long wanted to read. Prince Ed- 
ward Island readers approach the library 
from a different angle. They have been 
floundering a little this winter and many 
have asked modestly if they could not have 
reviews of every book: or if there is not 
some way in which they could know some- 
thing of the books! The mayor of one of 
the small towns, a successful fox-farmer 
with very little schooling, took a great in- 
terest in the library from the beginning. 
As the chairman of the local committee, he 
was subjected to all the publicity of meet- 
ings and so forth which preceded the open- 
ing of the branch. He was impressed with 
the idea that it was never too late to educate 
yourself and early in the winter he began 
the process. He was very catholic in his 
range, taking a book from each class to 
begin with and tackling it seriously, falling 
back a good deal on the dictionary. By the 
end of the winter he had read over twenty 
books, having finally settled on the subject 
of modern Russia. He said he never en- 
joyed a winter so much. And he is a man 
of forty-five who had read little beyond the 
daily paper and fox-breeding journals. I 
mention this because it is a rather special 
case of something quite common in Prince 
Edward Island. Although they know little 
of books I think they must have inherited 
a belief in their value, and they approach 
the library with interest. The response 
everywhere has been remarkably good. The 
proportion of non-fiction read in one of the 
branches has often been 35 per cent, and 
the proportion for the island in general is 
30 per cent. 

We have emphasized from the beginning 
the value of group study and discussion 
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arousing interest in the library. Here ye 
were fortunate in having near at hand , 
stimulating example of what can be don 
in farming and fishing communities through 
organized group study. The University of 
Saint Francis Xavier in Antigonish, Noyg 
Scotia, has for four years been conducting 
a umiversity extension course among the 
fishermen and farmers of the diocese of 
Antigonish. The vitality of the movement 
can be judged by the fact that over 30 
groups were operating last winter. The 
movement has had the practical result of 
establishing various coédperative organiza. 
tions and improving economic conditions, a 
well as creating an intellectual ferment 
among the people. In Prince Edward Is. 
land there is no organization especially con- 
cerned with adult education or extension 
work but through young men’s debating 
clubs, young people’s organizations in the 
churches, women’s institutes, the Catholic 
Women’s League, and directly through the 
library, there have been established 37 study 
groups, all working in conjunction with the 
library. The very great problem with each 
group, as everybody knows, is to get a local 
leader enthusiastic enough to make the 
thing go, and to get books sufficiently simple 
and interesting to work with. 

So far in Prince Edward Island we have 
established ten branches of the library. We 
do not use a book truck; the roads last 
winter were closed from November until 
May, so that a book truck was impracticable. 
It seems to me that for display purposes and 
publicity before opening branches a book 
truck is of great service, but I have contrived 
an arrangement for the back of a small car 
by which I can carry about 300 books. It 
is a series of drawers which when taken out 
and set on end become book shelves. It can 
be set up in about two minutes. For all 
sorts of conventions and fairs where you 
want to display books to back up your words, 
I have found it of great service. It is also 
a good way of carrying books to and from 
branches. We have then no book truck; 
the distribution is through branches, placed 
in geographic centers where people go to 
do their marketing. Before opening 4 


branch we always form a local committee, 
and we have found it profitable to hold one 
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or two public meetings so that people know 
what sort of service is being offered to them. 
These meetings were often -very well at- 
tended and we always took to them a dis- 
play of books. The opening of a branch 
we always regard as an opportunity for 
further publicity. The premier, as minister 
of education, is usually present and the larg- 
est available hall is almost always filled. 
After two or three hours of speeches more 
or less on the subject of the library, we feel 
we have made a beginning in that district. 

In all cases the locality provides the room 
with light, heat, and equipment. There is 
in each branch a local custodian chosen by 
the demonstration, and, in branches with a 
registration exceeding 500, receiving a small 
remuneration. We visit the branches fre- 
quently during the summer, less frequently 
in the winter owing to the difficulty of get- 
ting about. 

This question of winter transportation 
isa real problem in Prince Edward Island. 
This summer we shall open about ten more 
branches, but even with twenty branches I 
do not think we can consider we have really 
made books accessible to everyone. Last 
winter was unusually severe, but I under- 
stand that owing to poor train service and 
bad storms winter travel is usually difficult. 
Branches cannot be considered as adequately 
covering even the country within a radius 
of ten miles without some supplementary 
service. Such supplementary service could 
be given through the women’s institutes and 
schools, where we might look for voluntary 
assistance. It is necessary, I know, to pro- 
ceed cautiously here in view of the fact that 
so many people prefer to have half a dozen 
books on their own doorstep rather than a 
thousand books a few miles away. 

The people of Prince Edward Island have 
been very insistent in their demand for a 
catalog. They realize, of course, that if, as 
we repeatedly tell them, not only the books 
in their branch but all the books in the li- 
brary are at their disposal, they must know 
what books the library has, if this offer is 
to mean anything. I think in a more so- 
phisticated and book-conscious place, subject 
lists of books are the best way of meeting 
this demand, but I do believe that in Prince 
Edward Island a complete catalog of all 


the non-fiction would fill a very great need. 
Emphasis was put on the request system 
by which any book other than light fiction 
may be asked for. This system which they 
value and use a great deal freshens the 
branch collections and the periodical com- 
plete change of books keeps the book col- 
lection fluid. 

I think I have sketched briefly one aspect 
of the work of the demonstration and be- 
fore I leave it I should like to give you a 
few figures. They do not convey very much 
as our work is only beginning—next week 
we intend to put a deposit of 4,000 to 5,000 
books in the Charlottetown Public Library 
and within a few weeks to open more 
branches. But in the ten branches already 
opened there are registered 7,018 members. 
The average circulation per month is 10,667, 
30 per cent of which is non-fiction. The 
total number of volumes cataloged in the 
last year was 20,774. 

I have mentioned the difficulty of getting 
about Prince Edward Island in the winter. 
The train service is not good and it takes 
two days to hold a meeting anywhere. This 
was a great handicap in organizing branches 
last winter. On one occasion being pressed 
tor time, I decided to try the air! Leaving 
Charlottetown at twelve and returning at 
six the same afternoon, I was able to hold 
three meetings which by train could not have 
been accomplished in a week. Incidentally, 
it was more economical but rather cold. 

So far I have dealt only with the service 
to rural communities. In Charlottetown 
and in Summerside there were libraries in 
existence and I would like to say a word 
about them and the relation of the demon- 
stration to them. 

The Charlottetown library serves the 
double purpose of a legislative and public 
library but has never received adequate fi- 
nancial support. It depends for its funds on 
the government and on a small private en- 
dowment. Except for a very small nominal 
sum for upkeep, the city of Charlottetown 
had taken no part in its support. A month 
or two ago, however, Charlottetown was in- 
duced to undertake the payment of an 
additional assistant in the library and the li- 
brary committee undertook to raise by pri- 
vate subscription enough money to buy a 
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charging desk and to put up shelving to ac- 
commodate more books. With this addi- 
tional furniture and staff the library will 
be able to accommodate a deposit of 4,000 
books which we intend to put there next 
week. As Charlottetown has a bi-weekly 
market and is the shopping and marketing 
center for a large section of the country, 
this development is particularly welcome. 

The Summerside library had been taken 
over and fostered for many years by the 
Imperial Order of the Daughters of the 
Empire. It consisted of about 3,000 
volumes and was run on a small subscription 
basis. As soon as we arrived in Charlotte- 
town, Summerside was anxious to know how 
it could benefit from the demonstration. 
For years it had been receiving books from 
the McGill traveling libraries. At it was 
difficult to run a free library together with 
a subscription library, the I. O. D. E. de- 
cided to hand over their library to the town 
of Summerside. The town already supplied 
the room and the only added burden they 
undertook was the very small remuneration 
to the librarian. In November last year we 
put a deposit of 1,000 volumes in the Sum- 
merside Public Library and since that date 
the registration has leaped from 100 to 1,385. 
1 believe the town of Summerside, which is 
very progressive, may put up a special build- 
ing for the library. The present quarters 
are very cramped and I think that they are 
attracted by the prospect of an efficient li- 
brary which might serve the people in gen- 
eral and the schools. 

There is another aspect of the work which 
remains to be considered and that is its 
relation to the libraries of Prince of 
Wales College and Saint Dunstan’s Uni- 
versity. At present both these colleges are 
in receipt of grants from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration. Saint Dunstan’s has its own libra- 
rian who has a natural aptitude for library 
work and took the short course given in 
Charlottetown last summer by the McGill 
Library School. Our duties there have been 
light but we placed a small deposit of books 
with them. The Prince of Wales College, 
however, had no library, its old one having 
been destroyed in a recent fire, and it was 
part of our work to start their library. 
It was opened in January, 1934, with 975 


books classified and cataloged, and an addi. 
tional loan from the Demonstration colle. 
tion. 

Next winter we intend to start work with 
the schools. So far only the schools in th 
centers have been touched. We did experi. 
ment last winter by putting a collection jp 
each classroom of the model school in Char. 
lottetown, but it is hoped next winter to 
reach a great many schools throughout the 
island. 

Another similar venture which may he 
of interest is a collection of books placed in 
the provincial sanitarium at Charlottetown, 
One section of this was devoted to handi- 
crafts, which the doctor in charge is trying 
to introduce into his system. 

Finally, I should like to say a word about 
French books. Fourteen thousand of the 
88,000 inhabitants of Prince Edward Island 
are Acadians and there has been consider- 
able interest in French books, mostly French 
books written in Canada. In the branches 
where they have been put they seem to have 
been read eagerly. Our main French branch, 
however, has not yet been opened. It was 
one of the tragedies of the winter that we 
could not get to Rustico—only fifteen miles 
away. Several times the preliminary meet- 
ing had to be postponed owing to impassable 
roads and it was eventually given up until 
the summer. Rustico indeed should have 
been included among those places possessing 
libraries. Over sixty years ago a very en- 
terprising parish priest secured the patron- 
age of Napoleon III who presented to the 
parish of Rustico a sum of money for the 
purchase of books to form a parish library. 
The records still exist, showing remarkable 
feats of reading, e.g. one family which read 
no less than 72 books in a year! A great 
many of the books are still there. Within 
the next few weeks we intend to put 4 
deposit, largely of French books, in Rustico. 

There is one development I should like 
to suggest at this meeting, and that is some 
system of interlibrary loans in the mari- 
time provinces. I hope that this may be 
considered. In British Columbia it made @ 


magnificent rounding off of the system. I 
remember when we borrowed the complete 
text of the Vedas from Mr. Hosie. 

I think that anyone going to Prince Eé- 
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ward Island from outside must be impressed 
with its comparative immunity from the in- 
dustrial and economic problems which press 
so heavily elsewhere. As an agricultural 
province, it is unlikely to see any great 
social or economic changes in the near future. 
But the abundant leisure in the winter and 
the need for more intensive and scientific 
agriculture, for the better exploitation and 
conservation of its natural resources, suggest 
felds in which the library could be made to 
play a very vital part in the future develop- 
ment of the province. 


Fraser VALLEY DEMONSTRATION 


Helen Gordon Stewart, director of the 
Fraser Valley Demonstration, British Co- 
lumbia, in speaking of that highly successful 
demonstration, stressed some of the prob- 
lems and special situations which had been 
met, which she felt might have to be faced 
by similar projects in the United States 
or Canada in the future. 

Miss Stewart attributes the success of 
the demonstration chiefly to two things: the 
fact that the Fraser Valley is a district 
accustomed to organization and coéperation, 
and the fact that it had back of it the well 
established British Columbia Library Com- 
mission. 

The second point is clear to any library 
group. The first, however, requires some 
elaboration. Although the Fraser Valley 
was not organized as far as libraries were 
concerned at the time the demonstration 
began, it was in other respects a well or- 
ganized district. Professional groups were, 
as a whole, conscientious, trained groups 
with well organized associations of their 
own. The twenty-four separate units 
(municipalities and school districts) in this 
area had some unity through their partici- 
pation in the British Columbia Association 
of Municipalities, the Fraser Valley Reeves 
Association, and the valley branch of the 
Provincial School Trustees Association. 
There was in the valley the type of inter- 
national, jinter-provincial, inter-dominion 
and inter-municipal organization which fos- 
tered the habit of codperation. This per- 
haps indicates what is true, that the people 


of the region are highly intelligent and 
cosmopolitan. 


Although for purposes of the demonstra- 
tion the Fraser Valley was treated as one 
unit, it actually consisted, as has been said, 
of twenty-four separate, autonomous, polit- 
ical entities. And so while the first job was 
a study of a unit administrative system, the 
last job, and the heart-rending job, was to 
try to hitch up twenty-four steeds and drive 
them all in one harness. 

The first method used to pull the dis- 
trict together was a very careful organiza- 
tion of local committees which discussed all 
the pros and cons of each particular dis- 
trict and represented to the headquarters’ 
staff the needs of that district. These local 
committees proved a tower of strength and 
one of the most effective features of the 
whole organization. Each branch, deposit 
station, and bus stop had its own organiza- 
tion—113 of them in all. It was a hard thing 
to poll all the district centers to establish 
organizations in each one. Then these local 
organizations, once established, were headed 
into a central committee, representing each 
of the municipal areas. This committee in 
turn conferred with the headquarters’ staff 
whenever any special policy was to be put 
through. 

“According to the terms of the agreement 
with the Carnegie Corporation,” Miss 
Stewart continued, “one of the first things 
we were supposed to do within the time of 
the demonstration was to put to the people 
of British Columbia a very leading question, 
which was: ‘This demonstration ends in 
1934; what are you going to do about it?’ 
When we began the demonstration times 
were fairly normal. Then came the depres- 
sion and we were hanging on, hoping against 
hope that things would change a little be- 
fore it was time for the people to answer 
that question. There was another reason 
why we had to wait, and that was this— 
no one of our municipal organizations in 
that valley had the legal power to tax its 
people for the purchase of books which 
would be used in other parts of the valley, 
and before we could actually establish a 
uniform system it was necessary for us to 
have legislation which would make possible 
the type of library enterprise we had in 
mind. That legislation had to be put 
through and we finally came to the con- 
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clusion that good times or bad, we would 
have to put the question of the service to 
the people in the spring of 1934. 

“Some of our politicians think they have 
hard enough work in handling just one con- 
stituency; we had twenty-four, each with its 
local ideas, and it was no little job to get 
them all lined up. When we found that we 
had to put the plebiscite on this spring I 
said, ‘Well, we haven’t a chance in the world 
to put it through with times as they are.’ 
But there seemed nothing to do but get an 
expression of public opinion. When the re- 
turns began to trickle in from the polls 
sometime around one o'clock in the morning 
we found an amazing result—twenty out 
of twenty-four of these constituencies had 
voted to maintain the library. The library 
had really won a triumph! Of the four 
districts which voted against the library, 
two already want to reverse their decision 
and come back. 

“Although the people in their plebiscite 
voted to retain the library, we were not out 
of the woods yet, because the area of the 
remaining twenty constituencies, instead of 
the twenty-four, was not the area in which 
the people had actually voted. And so it 
became necessary to have an agreement 
signed by the officials of each one of these 
twenty municipal districts, stipulating that 
they were willing to enter into alliance in 
order to maintain their original library. 
Now that may seem very easy, but we 
worked from January 15 until the present 
time to get it done. 

“The municipalities were willing to sign 
provided they had a satisfactory way of pay- 
ing the cost. At the last meeting of the 
legislature there was an amendment to the 
levying act, making it possible to levy a flat 
rate for libraries so that every property 
owner would pay exactly the same as every 
other property owner and a head-tax could 
be put on those who did not actually own 
property. After that it was simply a matter 
of getting them together, and getting twenty 
municipalities and school districts together 
is no easy matter, but we succeeded. The 
last signature and the last seal to the agree- 
ment ratifying the plebiscite on January 
third were finally obtained just about mid- 
night on Saturday last, June 23. 


“Now our position in British Columbia js 
that this document, signed by the officials | 


of the twenty districts of the Fraser Valley, 


has gone to the lieutenant governor-ip. | 


council who we hope will issue a proclama. 
tion constituting the Fraser Valley a legal 
entity for the purpose of carrying on ji. 
brary work. 

“There are three other districts in British 
Columbia which are even now discussing 
the possibility of having a library similar ty 
that of the Fraser Valley. In general the 
same plan may be used as that of the Fraser 
Valley but it may have to be adapted, be. 
cause there are many more rural school dis- 
tricts in these regions. Take the Okanagan, 
for instance; in place of twenty-four sep:- 
rate units we would have something like 131, 
which would be a difficult proposition. 

“Regional library machinery is ponderous 
as its best, but I am convinced that the re. 
gional or codperative library is the only 
type of organization, with which we are now 
familiar, which is likely to meet the needs 
of a new day and actually accomplish the 
results at which we are aiming.” 


CANADIAN Lisrary Councit Proposes 


John Ridington, University of British 


Columbia Library, Vancouver, then gave a 
history of the concerted interest which 
Canadian librarians have shown in library 
progress in the dominion, closing with a 
recommendation that a central Canadian li- 
brary organization, affiliated with the 
A. L. A., be established to deal with prob- 
lems essentially Canadian in character. In 
order to provide opportunity for considers 
tion of this proposal, a business meeting 
was set for the following evening. Reports 
from the provincial library agencies were 
deferred until the adjourned meeting. 
Information regarding the formation of 
the Canadian Library Council was given in 
the August issue of the A. L. A. Bulletin. 


Joint MEETING 


The board met with the County Libraries 
Section and the League of Library Commis 
sions Wednesday evening, June 27. (Set 
proceedings of the league, pages 742-49.) 

Mary J. L. Brack, Chairman of the 
meeting 
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Library Radio Broadcasting Round Table 


ROUND table discussion on radio 

\ A programs for children and young peo- 

ple was held at the Mount Royal 

Hotel on Wednesday evening, June 27, Mary 

Gould Davis, New York Public Library, 
presiding. 


SuccessFUL Rapio ProcRAMsS 


The first speaker was Franklin Dunham, 
educational director of the National Broad- 
casting Company, who called his paper 
“Programs That Fit the Listeners.” He 
cited certain programs with educational value 
that have proved popular, among them John 
Erskine on “The Lively Arts,” Vidor Sutton 
on “The Magic of Speech,” Walter Dam- 
rosch’s musical appreciation hours, and the 
Radio Guild’s plays. He declared that the 
success of such programs involve: (1) con- 
tinuity of personality; (2) subjects of im- 
mediate interest; and (3) the fact that they 

are live, vital, terse, and economical of time. 

| In his opinion, programs so planned lead to 

| reading, to further study, and to the general 
enrichment of life. 

Mr. Dunham was followed by Mrs. 
Sidonie Gruenberg, director of the Child 
Study Association of America, who spoke on 
“Radio Programs for Children: What We 
Know and What We Need to Know.” 
Mrs. Gruenberg’s paper will be printed in a 
later issue of the A. L. A. Bulletin. 

Two speakers then brought out the making 
of programs under government control. The 
first was James Ross, librarian of the Central 
Library of Bristol, England, who described 
the codperation between the public library 
and the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion. 

Representatives of the Library Association 
are on all of the regional councils that con- 
trol the educational programs for the B. B. C. 
Book collections and exhibits are arranged 
in connection with the broadcasts in most of 
the public libraries. Group “listening” and 
group discussion are held in the library build- 
ings. In commenting on these discussions 
Mr. Ross said: “The success of any group 
depends largely upon good leadership. In 





the words of the B. B. C. pamphlet, Wire- 
less discussion groups: what they are and 
how to run them, ‘personality rather than 
scholarship is required, persuasiveness rather 
than discipline, a real belief in the value of 
discussion, and a determination to bring 
every member of the group into it.’” Mr. 
Ross spoke, too, of the national and local 
conferences of the group leaders. 

Mr. Ross was followed by Harry Savory, 
director of programs for the British Empire 
Broadcasting Company of Montreal, Canada. 
His paper compared the control of programs 
in England, Canada, and the United States. 
From his experience in the British Broad- 
casting Corporation he drew a picture of 
their method of making programs under two 
headings—education and entertainment. In 
describing the work of the year-old Canadian 
Radio Commission, he showed how they had 
extended broadcasting facilities so that the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra and the 
Metropolitan Opera Company can be heard 
in the most remote parts of the maritime 
provinces and throughout the western part 
of the dominion. Mr. Savory’s analysis of 
the production of a commercial program was 
amusing and revealing. He scored the in- 
difference of the average listener, and more 
or less defended the advertiser’s right to 
present his wares if he does it through an 
entertaining and competent program. As far 
as programs for children are concerned, 
Mr. Savory seemed to feel that the future 
of educational broadcasts rests with them. 
He believes that boys and girls will like good 
things if they are properly presented. He 
feels, too, that the public library has a definite 
place in planning these good things. The 
elimination of poor material will come if 
interesting and constructive programs are 
planned and given. 


Warninc To Liprary BroaDcASsTERS 


Mr. Savory also spoke of the old power 
of the written word, saying: “Today, with 
the advent of radio, this written word can 
be made to live in every home, but to achieve 
this the libraries and the broadcasting 
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authorities must codperate. The broad- 
cast of plays, book reviews, reviews of 
current magazine articles, and the drama- 
tization of scenes taken from _ books 
would, in my opinion, not only raise the 
standard of programs, but would also give 
the listening public a true appreciation of the 
libraries.” He added, “But at this point I 
warn you of two pitfalls. First, under no 
circumstances allow the word ‘education’ or 
‘educational’ to appear in connection with any 
library broadcast. If you do, you will be 
irretrievably lost. For the attachment of the 
adjective ‘educational’ may be guaranteed to 
kill any program absolutely at the out- 
set. ... And last, but far from least, is the 
question of presentation. If you have no 
radio expert on your staff, employ one for 
your radio ventures. Presentation is the 
specialty of the radio producer. If your 
material is suitable, and the presentation 
palatable, then and then only will you find 
that your broadcast will prove good seed 
sown on good ground.” 


Mr. FeEnN’s COMMENTS 


The last speaker was Roger C. Fenn, head- 
master of the Fenn School in Concord, 
Massachusetts. Mr. Fenn represented the 
Adult Education Council of Greater Boston, 
and he began by saying: “I represent in this 
discussion of the complicated radio problem 
a group which must be heard at any round 
table conference that is going to accomplish 
anything constructive. I represent the 
general public, the radio audience, the ten 
million parents whose children, growing up 
with this superlatively influential plaything 
in their hands, will be the citizens of tomor- 
row.” He went on to point out the potential 
power of the radio, and the difficulty of con- 
trolling it in a home. 

“We control the supply of food which 
nourishes our children physically, and every- 
one from the producer of the food through 
the middleman to the juvenile consumer takes 
it for granted now that the quality must be 
pure and unquestionable, for the health of 
the child is at stake. But here are the radio 
programs, nourishing our children intel- 
lectually and morally, nervously and emo- 
tionally, and yet nobody, from the producer 
through the broadcasting companies to the 
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juvenile consumer, ever considers the health 
of the child first. The producer conside, 
only the number of sales, the advertising 
salesman considers only the number o 
listeners, the broadcasting company ¢qp. 
siders only the regularity of the produce; 
in paying for his time at the microphone, anj 
the children consider only the thrills thy 
they get. Something must be done while th 
radio industry is still in the experiment, 
stage.” 

Mr. Fenn spoke of the difficulties of censor. 
ship, and the probable failure in America of 
a government control of programs. He 
cited the effectiveness, in small communities 
of “the well-considered opinions of a large 
group of persons, expressed in a dignified way 
by a few highly respected citizens”—in short 
the pressure of public opinion. Speaking 
for the “ten million parents,” he made the 
following points: 

“I am convinced that the only logical way 
to improve the standard is for more of 
us to follow in the paths already charted 
by the libraries, the School of the Air, 


Walter Damrosch, and many others—to in- 


crease little by little the number of whole. 
some commendable programs available. We 
need people to devise the programs who 
know children, and can appeal to them, 
talking neither over their heads nor beneath 
their understanding. We need people who 
have taste, and can use moderation without 
losing dramatic force. We need people with 
dramatic ability and a knowledge of the 
listeners’ psychology. We need people with 
the fervor of the artist and the freedom to 
experiment with this new instrument in the 
studio, developing the radio just as the stage 
and the motion pictures have been developed. 
We need people familiar with the technique 
involved in the use of a microphone. We 
need the right time of day, the children's 
hours, between four and nine o'clock. The 
fascinating and glorious thing about the 
whole great task is this: that it is not only 
a duty for us all, but a new and unexplored 
field for pioneering, challenging the most 
enterprising and courageous of all the lovers 
of children. The radio is a powerful it 
fluence in the lives of young people, indivié- 
ually and collectively. Who will have cor 
trol of it ten years hence?” 
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ORDER AND BOOK SELECTION ROUND TABLE 


Representatives of the National Broad- 
casting Company, the Columbia Broadcasting 
Company, and the National Advisory Coun- 
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cil on Radio in Education were present at 
the meeting. 


Mary Gou.p Davis, Chairman 


Order and Book Selection ‘R ound Table 


HE Order and Book Selection 
iE Table met on Friday evening, 
June 29, with Eliza B. Marquess, 
of the New York Public Library, as chair- 
man. Three brief talks were on book an- 
notation; May Massee, of the Viking Press, 
represented the publishers’ point of view, 
Virginia Kirkus that of her own publication, 
The New York Office, and Zaidee Vosper 
that of the Booklist. The main discussion 
was on libraries and the booksellers’ code. 
Because of its importance, Miss Kirkus’ 
speech on the booksellers’ code is presented 
in full: 


A Prawn ror BooksHop RELATIONS WITH 
Pusiic, ScHooL, COLLEGE, AND 
University Liprarigs 


The book industry has been a sick in- 
dustry for a good many years. The reasons 
are too numerous to analyze here. But 
conspicuous among them are the following 
facts: lack of unity of interest between 
manufacturer (publisher) and outlet (book- 
seller); the increasing tendency of certain 
types of outlet to use books as loss leaders, 
with the result that trade was being deflected 
into spurious channels and the normal chan- 
nels were being hopelessly blocked; and the 
change in the relations between bookshops 
and libraries. It is on the latter point that 
the Committee on Public Libraries has 
concentrated virtually since the passing of 
the code of fair competition for the book- 
sellers’ trade, April 13, 1934. 

Let us accept as a premise the following 
indisputable facts. The book industry has 
4 great common interest: more and better 
books for a steadily increasing public. If 
any one branch of the industry—publisher, 
retailer, jobber, or library—suffers, they all 
suffer. The aim then is to reach some basis 
on which to operate for the ultimate benefit 
of every branch. Already, I think every- 
one will agree, the public and the college 


libraries have felt the decrease in certain 
types of quality books, books on which, at 
one time, the publishers depended for li- 
brary support at the time they planned to 
publish them. The decrease in library ap- 
propriations is to a great extent responsible 
for the fact that the publishers cannot af- 
ford to take the risk. But not wholly. For- 
merly, when a book of a confessedly schol- 
arly nature was planned for a publisher’s 
list, the outlet was twofold: first, through li- 
braries; second, through a plus sale. In the 
latter case bookshops doing library business 
would order the book for stock, hoping for a 
library order, and frequently make a cus- 
tomer sale because the book was there for 
examination, or because having it in stock 
suggested calling it to the attention of 
specific customers. When the library busi- 
ness was diverted into other channels— 
direct to publisher, or through the jobbers— 
the bookshops no longer ordered that type 
of book for the gamble was too great. 
Gradually publishers found that library sup- 
port was not sufficient or was too undepend- 
able, the number of such books rapidly 
decreased, and the price increased. This 
is distinctly detrimental to the quality of 
publishers’ lists, and distinctly detrimental 
to libraries. The only ultimate cure is the 
shift back of library business to the book- 
shops. 

There is another negative slant to this 
same situation. To meet their basic over- 
head, publishers feel that a certain number 
of books must be published each season. 
It is not our place to argue that point, 
though we may have plenty of arguments 
to present. If the quality type of book 
is decreased, the cheaper type of book is 
increased. More circulating library drip 
results. The corner drugstore business in 
books increases. 

What other result is directly traceable 
to the shift of library business away from 
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the local bookshop? Obviously, an inevit- 
able lowering of the standard of service 
which the bookshop can give to the com- 
munity at large. Stock is smaller and the 
emphasis toward the type of books that are 
surer bets from the sale and rental angle 
is increasing. The sales staff is decreased 
and the personnel changes in caliber. Book- 
selling becomes a commodity proposition 
rather than a cultural, social, and educa- 
tional factor in the community. Rather a 
sweeping statement you may say. But stop 
and think. Is it not a fact—and a fact to 
be deplored? Better bookshops are a dis- 
tinct factor in club programs, in the school 
extra-curricula activities, in the reading 
habits of the public, and, consequently, in li- 
brary activities. This is especially true in 
these days of decreased library appropria- 
tions. We cannot have better bookshops 
when the largest single buying factor is di- 
verted to other channels. 

One more point of the many that could 
be mentioned. The library is supported 
by taxpayers’ money. A main reason, you 
argue, for spending that money to the best 
advantage. Quite true. But is not this 
another side of the question? The book- 
seller is a taxpayer. He is entitled to ex- 
pect the support of the library he helps to 
maintain. If he gets the library business, 
he is able to pay higher taxes, and the li- 
brary—with better business in the com- 
munity—gets increased appropriations. 
Some of you will argue that, in many in- 
stances, the jobber is also a taxpayer. Yes, 
but his headquarters are elsewhere. He 
keeps his local business down to bare bones 
so far as stock is concerned. He cannot 
give you the service that an _ intelligently 
run, well equipped bookshop can_ give 
you. 

This raises the question of “on approval” 
service. Bookshops the country over give 
“on approval” service and are willing to 
continue to do this provided (1) that library 
business goes through the bookshops; and 
(2) that libraries accept the responsibility 
which the advantage entails. At present 
some libraries seem curiously lacking in 
simple integrity regarding “on approval” 
service. They expect it as a matter of 
course. They have the books sent out; they 
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pass them around so that each member of 
the book committee can read them at leisure; 
they ignore any limit set on time; and g 
the end of six weeks (the life of many new 
books), they return them, unfit for sale 
too late in any case to be available for the 
immediate demand of the public. In mor 
cases than not, return is made with the deci 
sion that the book is not needed, and some- 
times, I regret to say, the order is sent 
through the jobber or publisher—not through 
the bookseller who has let them examine 
the book. Are not these points that |i- 
braries should consider seriously? Should 
they not be willing to agree to return ap. 
proval books within a reasonable time, a 
week at the outside, and to return them in 
salable condition, or pay the actual cost to 
the bookseller of such books as are not 
salable? With the bookseller operating on 
as close a margin of profit as he does, the 
loss of individual copies of books quickly 
cancels what little profit there is on the 
remaining stock of those titles. 

This brings us to the whole question of 
costs of operation, and particularly of op- 
erating a library business. Many of you 
will have been preening your feathers be- 
cause you are immune from criticism. You 
do give your business to the local book- 
seller. But at what cost? 
point. 

When the public libraries’ relations com- 
mittee started its work, the first thing 
it did was to ascertain, as nearly as pos- 
sible, just what the present situation was 
the country over. On the committee were 
the following representatives of the book 
trade: Mr. F. L. Magel, of Putnam Book- 
store, New York; Lewis Traver of 
Traver’s Bookstore, Trenton; John Kidd 
of Cincinnati; Harry Bellamy of Denver; 
Lester Hood of Vroman’s, Pasadena; 
Charles Price of J. K. Gill Company, Port- 
land, Oregon; F. B. Dight of Library Book 
House, Springfield; Glen Parker of Baker 
& Taylor; George P. Brett of Macmillan’s; 
and the chairman, Virginia Kirkus. A fait 
representation, both geographically and 


from the point of view of the interests in 
volved. A questionnaire was carefully pre- 
pared and sent broadcast, the country over, 
to the bookshops known to be doing library 
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business. From this questionnaire we re- 
ceived the following information: 

Trade practices in relation to library 
business have changed materially since 1928, 
due to decreased appropriations and the 
loss of business to publishers and jobbers 
(particularly the News Company) as a 
result of being unable to meet publishers’ 
and jobbers’ discounts. In a few sections 
of the country sporadic concerns doing li- 
brary business on a shoestring have taken 
some business, but this has not been a seri- 
ous factor. Transportation has, in the 
majority of cases, been prepaid by the book- 
sellers, and local delivery made by the book- 
sellers. In the case of some of the far 
western concerns, a limit has been put on 
transportation costs (for example, the book- 
shops paying half—the other half F.o.B. point 
of sale). Two-thirds of the bookshops 
granted an “on approval” service. 

The question of discounts now prevailing 
was answered as follows: 60 per cent of the 
bookshops now give 25 per cent or more. 
Of these, 46 per cent definitely said that 
they lose money on library business but 
continue to do it because of the benefit to 
the community in enabling the bookshops 
to carry a larger stock and the benefit to the 
library in having local service. Thirty per 
cent now give 20 per cent. Ten per cent 
of the bookshops give less than 20 per cent. 
This applies to trade books. Short discount 
books are sold varyingly from net to shar- 
ing equally the discount granted the book- 
shop. School library business varies from 
10 to 25 per cent with the majority of the 
business done at 15 per cent. Recommenda- 
tions as to a possible basis of discounts in- 
dicated that anything higher than 20 per 
cent would prove suicidal to the book trade 
at large. The question then arose: How 
could the problem of the bookshop be met 
fairly and at the same time the indisputable 
problem of the library? Our next step, 
after careful and thorough study of the re- 
turns from our questionnaire, was to meet 
with Mr. Carl L. Cannon, chairman of 
your Book Buying Committee, and any of 
his fellow librarians he wished to bring. 
Two members of the National Booksellers’ 
Code Authority, Mr. Cedric Crowell, 
chairman, and Mr. Richard Fuller of the 
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Old Corner Bookstore in Boston, were ap- 
pointed with the speaker and Mr. Magel, 
of the booksellers’ public library com- 
mittee, to meet with Mr. Cannon and his 
committee, to see how nearly we could ap- 
proximate the wishes of the libraries in 
the ultimate recommendations. 

I hope that the subsequent meeting proved 
that our earnest desire is to work for the 
greatest good to the industry as a whole. 
For we all feel, I am sure, that our interests 
are synonomous. In fact your own slogan 
proves that: “The best reading for the larg- 
est number at the least cost.” For after 
all, cost cannot be measured only in terms 
of dollars and cents! 

Your own committee suggested, and we 
agreed, that the fairest method would be 
to work out a sliding scale with 20 per cent 
as the average, but with a scale upward, 
to give the largest purchasers the benefit 
of a discount commensurate with the 
increased discount they secure on other pur- 
chases of library supplies, and a scale down- 
ward to give the smaller purchaser a lower 
discount commensurate with the lower dis- 
counts they secure on their supply pur- 
chases. 

In order to set this scale intelligently, 
and base it on the actual buying power of 
the libraries the country over, we asked Mr. 
Cannon to provide us with a survey of 
the number of libraries buying in 1933 under 
$500, from $500 to $1,000 and so on in 
fifteen steps up to the $100,000 budget figure. 
The figures he submitted covered 1,575 li- 
braries and those figures have been analyzed 
from every possible angle before reaching 
the following conclusions. The actual dol- 
lar purchases are necessarily approximate: 

$6,284,000 was spent by 1,575 libraries 
in 1933 as follows: 


Class A 


$369,000 or .o58 was spent by 738 libraries 
Class B 


$882,000 or .141 was spent by 354 libraries 
Class C 


$789,000 or .125 was spent by 232 libraries 
Class D 


$947,000 or .150 was spent by 150 libraries 
Class E ’ 

$912,000 or .146 was spent by 60 libraries 
Class F 

$910,000 or .145 was spent by 


Classes G an 
$1,475,000 or .235 was spent by 


Let us assume that the first group, Class 
A, under the proposed plan placed their 


25 libraries 


16 libraries 
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business with the local bookshops. Annual 
purchasers of under $500 are correspond- 
ingly expensive to handle, as there are no 
large individual quantities of single titles. 
Small bookshops rarely get as much as 40 
per cent average discount, but let us assume 
that they do for the moment. They have 
to pay, in addition, transportation charges 
varying from 2 to 12 per cent, depending on 
distance from the market and method of 
transportation demanded. It is generally 
agreed that operating costs for bookshops 
in normal years average 34 per cent. So 
it works out this way: If they have a 40 
per cent discount, they have 40 per cent 
margin to operate on. From that 40 per 
cent, take an average of 7 per cent for 
transportation costs and 34 per cent for op- 
erating costs (rent, salaries, heat, light, 
promotion and advertising, depreciation, 
and so forth). That leaves a net loss of 
one per cent. How much can the bookseller 
reasonably allow the libraries by way of 
discount? Obviously, the larger the amount 
of business, the lower the percentage costs 
of operation. Therefore, we should like 
to suggest the following scale of maximum 
discounts on library purchases for your con- 
sideration, in the belief that with the result- 
ing increased volume for the book store the 
percentage costs of operation will be reduced 
and the bookshops may be able to give the 
discounts on trade books indicated as fol- 
lows: 


Proposed discount 
on purchases from Discount 


Purchases one source steps up 
Up to $ 500 10 -- 
$ 500 to 2,000 15 5 
2,000 to 4,000 18 3 
4,000 to 10,000 20 2 
10,000 to 20,000 22 2 
20,000 tO 30,000 23 I 
30,000 to 40,000 24 I 
40,000 to 50,000 25 1 
50,000 to 65,000 27 2 
65,000 to 80,000 28 I 
Over 80,000 30 2 


This scale is based on the amount of pur- 
chase from one source, by which I mean 
that a library dividing an appropriation of 
$10,000 among three outlets, and a fourth 
for occasional pick-ups, could not claim a 
discount of 20 to 23 per cent, based on the 
total $10,000 business, but would have to 
apportion expenditures in estimated amounts 
and take the discounts warranted by these 
amounts. 
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This would lead, of course, to centralizing 
the business with one outlet, that outlet 
to be determined on the basis of service 
rendered. Pick-ups from other sources 
would presumably have to be purchased on 
the basis of the 10 per cent discount. Lj. 
braries failing to spend their estimated 
yearly budget would, at the end of the year, 
make the necessary adjustment with their 
source of supply. Details of the working 
out of this plan will have to be adjusted in 
consulation between your committee and the 
booksellers’ committee. 

The ultimate good to the book industry 
at large, to libraries, the local bookshops, 
and the community, is inestimable. We 
feel sincerely that our purpose is identical 
and that this method of achieving a fair 
trade practice will work toward the con- 
mon good. The fact that authorities in 
Washington have granted the book industry 
a code differing radically from other codes 
of similar nature is an indication that some- 
one, somewhere, thought the book industry 
worth saving. Let us prove that they 
are right by bringing the industry to the 
highest level of efficiency so that we may 
better serve the reading public the country 
over. 


* * * 


After Miss Kirkus’ speech, Carl L. Can- 
non, chairman of the A. L. A. Book Buying 
Committee, reported on the work of his 
committee in following the progress of the 
codes. A lively discussion of the proposed 
scale of discounts followed, in which Carl 
B. Roden of Chicago, Phineas Windsor of 
the University of Illinois Library, Edith 
Patterson of Pottsville, Pennsylvania, Clar- 
ence E. Sherman of Providence, and many 
others participated, protesting against the 
proposed scale. The chief objections were 
that with the present reduced book funds, 
libraries could not accept reduced discounts; 
that their doing so would cripple them and 
could not help the book business which was 
suffering from other causes; that basing the 
discounts on the amount spent in any one 
place was ruinous, as it was obviously im- 
possible for a library to order such items 
as foreign, law, or medical books through 
local bookstores or to receive fair discounts 
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on them even if the local bookstore could 
furnish them; and that discounts based on 
amount of purchase from one source would 
tend to send library business to jobbers 
rather than to local bookstores. 

Richard Fuller, of the Old Corner Book- 
store of Boston, a member of Miss Kirkus’ 
committee, was present and participated in 
the discussion, helping Miss Kirkus in an- 
swering questions and clearing up misunder- 
standing. 

Joseph W. Lippincott, chairman of the 
Library Committee, National Association of 
Book Publishers, reported that the publish- 
ers’ code was not yet ready for discussion 
in regard to discounts which it allowed li- 
braries. 
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Although the discussion was lengthy and 
several motions were offered, no definite ac- 
tion was taken to express the opinion of the 
meeting as it was felt that the discussion 
would sufficiently serve to guide the Council 
in its action. 


CHAIRMEN ELECTED 


In the absence of May Wood Wigginton, 
chairman of the Nominating Committee, 
Miss Marquess read the nominations: Pearl 
R. Hinesley, Public Library, Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia, for the 1936 chairman; Sarah V. 
Lewis, Public Library, Seattle, Washington, 
for the 1937 chairman. Both were unani- 
mously elected. 

Euiza B. Marqusss, Chairman 


Periodicals Section 


to order on Friday evening, June 29, 
by the chairman, Frank K. Walter, 
University of Minnesota Library, Minne- 
apolis. The attendance was approximately 
one hundred and fifty. 
The minutes of the last meeting were 
accepted as read. 
The financial report presented was as 
follows : 


T HE meeting of the section was called 


Assets 
Balance from 1933..........ee0. $21.14 
28 memberships, 1934.........-.. 14.00 
1 membership, 1935...-...-+++e- -50 


For share in work of Committee on 


Standardization of Reference 
ata: 
From A. L. a. 933 iaieks Smaiecs 15.00 
ae eer eee — 
From Catalog i of A. L. 
DM Gtteae sss mab aensienek pe 15.00 
meee A. Ts. A., 2084... 00000000 5.00 
From A Bin apoeial contribu- 
| ra 15.00 
From American Association of 
EE Sa 5.00 $115.64 
Expenditures 
Paid Carolyn F. Ulrich, for Peri- 
odicals Section’s share in work of 
mittee on Standardization of 
Reference Data, 1933.......+++- 15.00 
ro in ic ocktoaes .00 
Forwarded to Miss Ulrich for share 
in work of committee........... 0.00 
Balance held by Committee on 
tandardization of Reference Data 
RE iin cennksaecdiss< 10.13 
ostage for notices of dues....... 1.00 
Large envelopes for filing records... 15 
Postage POesoveeseccecssoscccceses 1.02 114.30 
ae canine cekeusautess $ 1.34 


In the absence of Carolyn F. Ulrich, chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on Standardiza- 
tion of Reference Data for Periodicals, 
F. W. Faxon, F. W. Faxon Company, Bos- 
ton, read her report. 


REporT OF JoiInT COMMITTEE 


The Joint Committee which was formed 
in 1931 has progressed in its work most 
satisfactorily during the past year. In the 
meantime the American Library Associa- 
tion and Special Libraries Association have 
become an associate member of the Amer- 
ican Standards Association (ASA), and 
since the spring of 1933 the work on the 
project has been continued under the pro- 
cedure of the latter organization. 

A temporary Steering Committee was or- 
ganized in November with Fred R. Davis 
as chairman. Mr. Davis was chosen be- 
cause of his standing in the General Electric 
Company and his wide acquaintance through- 
out the business publishing world. The 
Steering Committee consisted of represent- 
atives from the following organiza- 
tions: 

American Library Association represented 
by Carolyn F. Ulrich; Agricultural Pub- 
lishers Association, by V. F. Hayden; Amer- 
ican Council of Learned Societies, by Harry 
Miller Lydenberg; Associated Business 
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Papers, by H. J. Payne; Engineering 
Index, by J. E. Hannum; Library Journal, 
by Bertine E. Weston; Special Libraries 
Association, by Marian C. Manley; 
and the United State Government Print- 
ing Office, by William A. Mitchell. 

It also had in its membership the follow- 
ing conferees: 

F. W. Faxon, president, F. W. Faxon 
Company; Fred R. Davis, General Electric 
Company; Rollin A. Sawyer, New York 
Public Library; Norman Shidle, Society of 
Automotive Engineers; H. W. Wilson, 
president of the H. W. Wilson Company. 

A subcommittee, composed of Miss Ul- 
rich, Miss Manley, Mr. Payne, and Mr. 
Shidle, prepared a preliminary questionnaire 
in regard to reference data for periodicals 
which was sent with a personal letter from 
Mr. Davis on the General Electric Com- 
pany letterhead to almost 300 publishers. 
About three-fourths of these publishers re- 
plied promptly. By means of checking 
against the replies a final draft of the pro- 
posed recommendations was drawn and sub- 
mitted to the Steering Committee. It was 
found to be acceptable to them with a few 
minor changes. 

The Steering Committee, after having 
been expanded to a representative general 
conference, will now recommend the accept- 
ance of the proposed rules to a compre- 
hensive list of publishers. 

At the meeting of this conference on June 
15, 1934, it was decided that the proposed 
recommendations be sent out to a compre- 
hensive list of publishers, approximately 
2,000, for written acceptance. Accompany- 
ing these recommendations will be a letter 
over the signature of Mr. Davis, the chair- 
man, on the American Standards Associa- 
tion letterhead, stating that the proposed 
practice has been unanimously recommended 
by a general conference and also giving the 
organizations represented in the conference 
together with a list of the conferees. 

This combined interest and concerted ef- 
fort assure response from the publishers 
and the joint committee believes that im- 
portant and permanent results will be ob- 
tained. 

The matter of financing the work of the 
joint committee is serious and additional 
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funds must be had before immediate plans 
may proceed. A budget for the coming year | 
and the committee’s financial report are 
given below. 


FINANCIAL REPORT 
Record of Funds 


SE, MOG ob odba scabs oes $33. 
Received from: _ 
Special Libraries Association, 


ee Seer eee 15.00 | 
A. L. A. Catalog Section, 
po ee eee 15.00 


American Library Association, 


April 30, 1934........ Lanhieie ce 30.00 
A. L. A. Periodicals Section, 
May 1, 1034......0-s-s00.. 7.00 
American Association of Law 
Librares, June 2, 1934........ 5.00 
; $105.29 
Expenditures i 
Membership in American Stand- 
ards Association, May, 1934....$100.00 
Postage, telegrams, telephone.... 2.20 
102.20 
Se ere rr rer er $ 3.09 


SUGGESTED BUDGET FOR 1934-35 


Postage for letters sending proposed 
recommendations to approximately 
ee, $ 60.00 


Postage for follow-up letters....... 20.00 
Miscellaneous expenses ........... 10.00 
Membership in American Standards 
Association for 1935. (It is not 
probable that this membership will 
need to be retained after 1935)... 100.00 
$190.00 


The American Standards Association sub- 
committee will continue as a standing com- 
mittee of the general conference to answer 
inquiries that may be received in connection 
with the project and will continue to confer 
with the joint committee on all matters per- 
taining to library procedure. 


DRAFT OF PROPOSED RECOMMENDATIONS 
Individual Issues 


1. Use the same title on cover, title page, 
contents page, and inside of magazine to 
secure uniformity of reference to the period- 
ical. 

2. Print date, volume number, and num- 
ber of issues on the contents page when 
published, otherwise on first page of text. 

Print title, date, volume, and number of 
issue on spine, when there is one, reading 
from top down. 

Place contents page in a uniform place. 

Print all numbering in plain figures, m 
Arabic rather than Roman numerals. Ex- 
ample: Vol. 6, No. 4, May 1934—not Vol. 
VI, No. IV, May 1934. 
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3. Print in a uniform location—on con- 
tents page, first page of text, or editorial 
page (preferably under mast head) : 

General business address 

Editor’s name 

Publisher’s name 

Annual subscription price 

Price per copy 

Frequency of publication 

Different editions, if published 

Name of indexing service reporting con- 
tents 

4. Page magazine continuously through- 
out volume. 

Carry pagination of magazine through ad- 
vertising section consecutively if text of 
magazine and advertising matter are mixed. 

Indicate all supplements and special num- 
bers on contents page of magazine of which 
they are a part. 

Page supplements and special numbers 
consecutively with text of magazine when 
noted in the contents of each issue or in- 
cluded in general index of volume. 

Use separate volume number and pagina- 
tion for supplements and special numbers 
when not noted in the contents of each issue 
or included in general index of volume. 

5. Use full name of author and co-author 
when possible. 

Give complete reference information re- 
garding source of reprints or abstracts, 
preferably in a footnote, such note to in- 
clude the date, volume number, and page 
number. 

Number each part of a serial article. 

State the total number of articles to be 
published in the serial at the beginning of 
each part of the serial. 

Give the following statements at the end 
of the various sections of a continued article: 

For the first and succeeding parts ex- 
cept the last and next to the last parts, use 
“To be continued ;” 

For the part next to the last, use “To be 
concluded ;” 

For the last, use “Concluded.” 

Print running title at top of one page 
throughout each article. 


Individual V olumes 


6. When an index is published give volume 
number, inclusive dates, and numbers of 


the issues. Example: 
Jan.-Dec. 1933. 

7. Print title page and index separate 
from volume paging, or include it with 
issues which it covers. 

Print index free from editorial text on 
the reverse side. 

8. Send title page and index without noti- 
fication to subscribing libraries as soon as 
published. 


Vol. 10, Nos. 1-12, 


Policy Changes—Mergers 


g. Change title and size of a magazine 
at the beginning of the calendar year when 
possible. 

When change of title must take place in 
the middle of a volume, number it as a new 
volume. Example: From Vol. 6, No. 3 to 
Vol. 7, No. 1, not Vol. 6. No. 4. 

10. Retain volume numbering of living 
periodical when one is absorbed by another. 

* * * 


Mr. Walter commented upon the need of 
funds for the important work of the Joint 
Committee on Standardization of Reference 
Data for Periodicals, and expressed the 
hope that the membership of the section 
would be further increased, as membership 
funds are the source from which the section’s 
support is drawn. 

Charles H. Brown, Iowa State College, 
Ames, read the first paper on: 


Some OBSERVATIONS ON THE COST OF 
PERIODICALS* 


When Mr. Walter asked me to speak 
on this subject, I was tempted to ask him 
to define what he meant by “cost” and “pe- 
riodicals.” 

I imagine even so skilful a linguist as 
our chairman might find some difficulty 
in explaining exactly what is meant by the 
“cost of periodicals.” Surely we should 
be able to measure costs by a fixed inter- 
national standard. 

Since our incomes from institutional in- 
vestments, if any, and from state appropria- 
tions are expressed in dollars, I shall con- 
sider in this discussion the cost in terms of 
dollars, except when otherwise noted. 

If our chairman should find himself in 


* Abridged. 
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deep water in attempting to tell me what 
he meant by “costs,” he would find himself 
completely submerged if he attempted to 
define the term “periodicals.” We libra- 
rians have been talking about books, period- 
icals, circulation, and cost of cataloging 
for many years. Most of us have never 
taken time to define just what we mean by 
these terms. 

The meaning of the term “periodicals” at 
any one time varies greatly, depending upon 
the library in which one happens to be work- 
ing. Dean George A. Works, in his Col- 
lege and university library problems, gives 
no less than eight different definitions of a 
periodical, obtained from fifteen different 
libraries. In this paper I shall use the def- 
inition he gives first, which happens to be 
the one used by Iowa State College: 

“A periodical is a publication appearing at 
regular intervals and continuing for an in- 
definite period. There must be several is- 
sues a year. Newspapers and government 
publications (state, national, and foreign) 
are not included. Society publications that 
are not issued more than twice a year are 
not included.” 

There has been little published on what 
is happening to our library budgets through 
the inflation of the American dollar. We 
all know that our importations are costing 
us very much more and many of us cannot 
Guite see the reason. The American dollar 
has been reduced in value 40 per cent. If 
prices remain the same in terms of foreign 
currency, every book and every periodical 
we import costs us 60 per cent more. Sup- 
pose we take one example. A periodical 
published in Germany at 100 marks cost us, 
in 1932, $25. With the mark at 40 cents 
instead of 25 cents, this same periodical, 
with the price unchanged, is costing us $40 
in 1934, an increase of 60 per cent. We did 
obtain last fall at Chicago a reduction in 
the prices of a number of expensive period- 
icals. These reductions were limited to 
certain expensive German periodicals and 
did not affect the prices of books, of English 
and French periodicals, or of most German 
periodicals. A preliminary study indicates 
that the total cost of importations, even with 
these reductions, is about 50 per cent more 
than in 1932. 
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In 1934, the cost of periodicals published 
in the United States has remained about sta. 
tionary, an average of $3.65 at Iowa State 
College. Although we have canceled cer. 
tain expensive French periodicals, yet the 
average cost of these periodicals rose from 
$4.83 to $6.75, an increase of 40 per cent, 
English periodicals increased from $5.77 to 
$9.20, almost exactly 60 per cent. The 
prices of German periodicals have not been 
included because there have been very de- 
cided reductions during the last four months, 
as is shown by the report of the Subcommit- 
tee on German Periodicals. (See proceed- 
ings of the College and Reference Section, 
pages 594-95.) It is too early to see what 
will be the final outcome of these reductions, 
Obviously, however, the benefits which li- 
braries in the United States expected to 
receive from these lower prices will be en- 
tirely nullified by the decrease in value of 
the United States dollar. 

Therefore, either our library budgets 
must be increased to cover the greater cost 
of foreign periodicals, or we shall be obliged 
to cancel many subscriptions. It is illogical 
to blame foreign publishers for conditions 
brought about by the action of the govern- 
ment in Washington. 

The cost of periodicals must be considered 
in relation to use. A periodical priced at 
$1 a year may be expensive and another at 
$10 may be economical. How shall we 
measure the value of periodicals to a library? 
The proposal has been made in several 
places that circulation should be considered 
the number of times a magazine is used. 
But in that case one loan of a periodical to 
a speaker on the radio who reached 100,000 
persons counts no more than one to a school 
boy who wishes to while away a few 
minutes looking at advertisements. Sup- 
pose the use of literature by a research 
worker should lead to the discovery of the 
cause and cure of cancer, then should the 
use of a few references by a_ research 
worker, possibly the only time the volumes 
have ever been used, be compared with the 
use by a member of the Gopher Prairie 
Woman’s Club? ‘The university and the 


larger public libraries cannot consider the 
quantity of use alone, they must consider 
the quality. Bare statistics of circulation 
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do not show the influence of library books 
and periodicals. Therefore, I should like 
to make a plea for more attention by all our 
libraries, but especially by the small public 
library, to exceptional readers. A librarian 
should be willing to go to any limit in sup- 
plying an exceptional reader with the period- 
icals needed, and there are such things as 
interlibrary loans. 

In my own state the college library is 
daily receiving letters from public libraries 
requesting information on certain technical 
subjects, and the inquiries which are sent 
to us have been, almost without a single 
exception, reasonable and intelligent and 
have shown a real need. In some cases the 
college has not only forwarded books in 
response to requests, but has also offered 
the services of experts. 

In conclusion, may I emphasize the chief 
point which I attempted to make in this 
paper? Libraries should give careful con- 
sideration to the needs of exceptional read- 
ers. The larger libraries, in many cases, 
are organized to supply them, but excep- 
tional readers are not found only in the 
large cities. The work of the investigator 
is so important, the cost of periodicals is so 
small in proportion to the cost of research, 
that every attempt should be made to serve 
him. A comparable attempt should be made 
to make available to public speakers and 
authors any material which they can use in 
the preparation of books and public ad- 
dresses. Statistics of circulation mean ab- 
solutely nothing when this use is considered. 
I, therefore, urge upon all librarians and 
reference librarians that they organize their 
services so that the authors, the public 
speakers, and the investigators in any 
community are given special considera- 
tion. 

* * « 


Discussion followed in which were shown 
the tests used by some librarians to find 
the value of their periodicals when the 
question came of cutting down subscrip- 
tions; the need for some basis of fixing 
the price of foreign periodicals; the fact that 
many libraries reduced the amount spent 
on books rather than on periodicals, as the 
former were so quickly out of date whereas 


periodicals were up to the minute in their 
information. 

The next paper, given by Blanche A. 
Smith, assistant professor, University of 
Wisconsin Library School, was on: 


QUESTIONABLE PERIODICALS* 


By questionable periodicals we do not 
mean those salacious publications which 
adorn the news stands today. We mean, 
rather, all those appearing on the reading 
tables and magazine racks of our public li- 
braries. They are the ones which raise 
the questions: What shall we take? How 
shall they be treated to give the maximum 
benefit to the public they are to serve, both 
in informational and recreational reading 
and for future reference use? Where and 
how shall they be kept when they are re- 
moved from the racks, and how shall they 
be preserved? Shall we bind or not, and 
if so, what? 

These and other questions equally insist- 
ent become more difficult to answer in pro- 
portion to the decreased budget and space for 
storage. We of the faculty of Wisconsin 
Library School keep in close touch with exist- 
ing conditions in the libraries of the state 
through our field work. It has seemed 
worth while for us to organize the responses 
which we received from the questionnaire 
sent out to libraries in the state to deter- 
mine the general policy with reference to 
subscribing, binding, filing, and reference use 
of magazines. We made the inquiry into 
current practices in these matters hoping 
that it might result in the formulation of 
some sort of a guide or recommendation. 
Of course, the twofold study in approaching 
the problem of periodicals is the knowledge 
of the community and familiarity with the 
magazines themselves. No previous study 
of the community will be sufficient in the 
light of present day problems. What are 
the conditions of the present? In many 
cases today the library is the only source 
former subscribers have for keeping in touch 
with the periodical world. What the library 
takes or does not take is a matter for the 
community to decide, but the librarian can 
play a large part in shaping the decision. 


* Abridged. 
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To include a title or to drop it from the 
list is not necessarily a final decision. 

Community interest changes rapidly in 
some cases. New interests are contagious, 
and may be developed by individuals, groups 
of individuals, or by the community itself 
almost over night. Such sudden interests 
may necessitate the immediate addition of 
a subscription to a magazine on antiques 
or photography. 

New interests are being reflected in some 
of the old time periodicals. It is necessary 
to make a distinction between change of 
form and change of policy. It is equally 
necessary to follow the tendencies in those 
we have learned to trust. Are the names 
and reputations of the magazines of long 
standing being lived up to? 

There are three fundamental tests which 
every magazine should meet in an evalua- 
tion for inclusion on the subscription list of 
the small library. 

1. Is it listed in Walter’s Periodicals for 
the small library? 

2. Is it indexed in the Readers’ Guide or 
some other periodical index? 

3. Will the magazine meet the demands 
of the community better than any other that 
can be purchased for the money? 

This takes us back to the question of 
community study and magazine appraisal. 
The more the book budget is cut, the more 
important it is to have the right magazines. 
A well rounded list must be prepared and 
maintained. This is possible by grouping 
the magazines by interests which they serve, 
as follows: general and review magazines, 
social sciences, education, science and useful 
arts, popular and technical, agriculture, do- 
mestic economy and women’s interests, fine 
arts, houses and gardens, books and litera- 
ture, geography and travel, current events, 
library aids and information. It is better to 
see that each interest in the community is 
represented than to have the most popular 
magazines which are so repetitive. Each 
should be the best of its kind and not cost 
more for its subscription or preservation 
than the library can afford to pay. 

The questionnaire which has already been 
mentioned was sent to the libraries where 
we knew there was a definite program for 
caring for their magazine files. The re- 
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sponses came back to us from 59 libraries, 
with 278 magazine titles on the lists. The 
frequency of subscription was shown—the 
National Geographic leading, the Atlantic 
Monthly and Review of Reviews a clog 
second—and also the fact that only 84 of 
the 278 titles are being bound. Many small 
and medium sized libraries make no effort 
to bind anything at present. Few libraries 
today are continuing the binding program 
laid out five or ten years ago. Those which 
are, should stop and take stock. Various 
plans have been used to determine the wis- 
dom or folly of binding certain magazines, 
Binding makes them more easily used and 
protects them somewhat against loss and 
mutilation, but they should show sufficient 
use to justify this added convenience and 
protection. Time and effort are important 
in the economy program. It costs money to 
bind, but it may cost more in the way of 
effort and time not to do so. Real econ- 
omy demands that magazines in frequent 
or constant use be bound. 

As libraries grow, the reference value of 
magazines increases, and we can assume 
that a larger per cent of the questions which 
arise will be answered by the use of period- 
icals. It is better not to discard magazines 
indexed in Readers’ Guide under ten years. 
As many of those most used should be 
bound as funds will allow, after their use- 
fulness has been demonstrated. They can 
be kept in pamphlet boxes, carefully labeled, 
with a slip attached on which the use can be 
recorded. Or the volumes can be tied to- 
gether, protected by ordinary brown paper 
and likewise provided with label and slip 
for recording use, to determine the future 
policy in regard to binding. Whatever the 
method, it is important that a record be 
kept. 

Whether volumes are bound or not, there 
are some numbers of certain magazines 
which need to be preserved. A college 
publication recently made an_ interesting 
observation along this line: 

“Very few libraries in this country are 
binding the Saturday Evening Post. There 
probably are not a dozen libraries which 
possess a complete file. . .And yet I ven- 
ture that the social historian of 2034 AD» 
looking back, will decide that the Saturday 
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Evening Post, in its advertising and reading 
matter, more nearly than any other single 
periodical, reflects the daily life and thought 
of the great mass of the people of the United 
States of this period and that he will rather 
emphatically condemn our failure to pre- 
serve it adequately.” 

A discussion of periodicals in public li- 
braries cannot have a conclusion. We may 
make use of every bit of advice and expe- 
rience which the library profession can sup- 
ply, and yet questions continue to rise up and 
confuse us, and, oddly enough, the smaller 
the library, the larger the questions. 


* * * 


In the discussion arising out of the paper, 
various methods of reducing the cost of 
binding were given, such as the use of boards, 
joined by tapes, the magazines being sewed 
on to them; piercing holes through the 
magazines and board covers, then thread- 
ing with shoe-strings; pamphlet boxes, 
etc. 

John Wilks, University College Library, 
University of London, England, followed 
with a paper on: 


GUIDES TO THE PERIODICALS IN ENGLISH 
University LIBRARIES* 


The theme of this paper is to describe 
to you very briefly two schemes now ap- 
proaching completion in England. Of these, 
the first is sponsored by the Association of 
University Teachers and financed by the Car- 
negie United Kingdom Trust and consists 
of a union catalog of periodicals, those which 
are extinct as well as current journals, in 
university and college libraries in Great 
Britain and Ireland. The object aimed at is 
the obvious one of promoting the mutual 
lending of periodicals, and it is perhaps char- 
acteristic of English methods that we have 
not set about the provision of this very de- 
sirable tool until long after the institution 
of a bureau for the handling of inter- 
university loans of books. It is hoped also 
that the production of the catalog may re- 
sult in economies in purchases of this class 
of literature. 





* Abridged. 


The catalog has been compiled in part 
from material supplied by the librarians of 
the universities concerned, in part by entries 
made on the spot by a cataloger sent on a 
series of visits for that purpose. And here 
I would emphasize that it is to be a catalog 
and not a mere finding-list. Each entry is 
to give full bibliographical details, all changes 
of title and the like, as well as the hold- 
ings of the various libraries. Each periodical 
will be entered under its earliest title, fol- 
lowed by any later ones, so that its full 
history may be seen at once. Cross refer- 
ences will, of course, be provided from later 
forms of the title. References will be pro- 
vided also from the names of all corporate 
bodies, any of whose publications occur in 
the catalog. This will enable the individual 
who knows the name of the institution, but 
not the correct title of the journal, to trace 
what he wants. 

When I tell you that this catalog now con- 
tains some 90,000 entries, representing about 
35,000 different periodicals, and that the en- 
tries supplied by the various libraries vary 
widely in point of method, accuracy, 
and fulness of detail, you will appreciate 
that a vast amount of editorial work is 
needed to reduce this mass of material to 
order. 

How far we shall be successful in pro- 
ducing something sufficiently condensed 
to keep it within the limit of the sums avail- 
able to meet the printer’s bill and yet ac- 
curate, and not unworthy of the universi- 
ties—for whose use it is primarily intended— 
remains to be seen. To those of us who 
have had some part in the editorial work, 
and who come from libraries which you 
would describe as ridiculously small, it has 
been a rather terrifying business. But that 
it is going to be immensely useful there is 
not a shadow of doubt. Indeed, though not 
yet ready for the press, it is in daily use 
as a means of placing the librarian at a 
university in need of a periodical in touch 
with others who possess it. I hope very 
much that it will be put to other uses too, 
and in particular that its publication will 
enable us to share more equitably the heavy 
cost of subscriptions to the many periodicals 
which are wanted by research workers in 
the various fields, and, by economizing in 
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certain directions, to release money for buy- 
ing other publications not at present so 
easily accessible to English students. In 
this connection it is interesting to note that 
the teachers of German language and litera- 
ture in the various universities of the United 
Kingdom are making use of the slips pre- 
pared for this catalog of periodicals for an 
investigation into the question of redundant 
copies of certain journals on the one hand 
and the scarcity, or even complete lack, of 
important serials on the other. 

To a librarian, the preparation of this 
catalog has the further technical interest that 
it has emphasized once more the really de- 
plorable lack of uniformity of method in 
cataloging and alphabeting periodicals. We 
have the cataloging rules of the British 
Museum, recently revised, as no doubt you 
know, notably by the abandonment of the 
heading “Academies;” the Bodleian has its 
own rules; many of the public libraries use 
the code which is so familiar here; while 
the university libraries have in some cases 
adopted a modified form of the British 
Museum rules, or have frankly invented 
codes of their own. 

Even on the definition of a periodical 
there is not yet complete agreement, a fact 
which, incidentally, seems to hint that in 
some ways our association in England has 
not been quite so successful in its efforts 
towards the unification of the profession as, 
I believe, has yours. 

I turn now to the other big project in 
connection with the cataloging of periodicals 
in England, the second edition of the World 
list of scientific periodicals. This invalu- 
able work was first issued, as you know, in 
1925. The initiative came from the Con- 
joint Board of Scientific Societies, a body 
which has since been dissolved, and the 
work was done by certain members of the 
staff of the Department of Printed Books 
of the British Museum. This list is, of 
course, in no way limited to the holdings of 
university libraries, but those libraries are 
so vitally concerned that I am clearly justi- 
fied in describing it in this connection. I 
will remind you that the list was issued in 
two volumes, of which the first contained the 
titles of the periodicals, and the second the 
libraries in which they are to be found. It 
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included only those journals which were jg | 


existence between 1900 and 1920. Th 
second edition is to contain new periodicals 
down to the end of 1923, and lists som 
10,000 more titles than its predecessor, | 
will be published in a single volume, printed 
on both sides of the paper. Unless one buys 
two copies, therefore, it will not be possible 
to cut it up and mount the separate entries 
on cards for one’s own catalog, but the 
number of librarians who faced the tedioy 
task of cutting up and mounting the 25,00 
entries in the first edition must have bee 
very small. 

In its new form, the World list wil 
show continuations under changed titles 
both backwards and forwards, so that it will 
now be possible to trace the history of any 
periodical from any of its variant titles. It 
will be remembered that in the second volume 
of the original edition the titles of periodicals 
appeared in an abbreviated form. These 
abbreviations will follow the entries in the 
single volume of the new edition, and will be 
in the form which is approved by the Inter- 
national Institute of Intellectual Coépera- 
tion. 

The number of libraries whose holdings 
have been included is increased from 150 to 
187. 

These two works, the one a catalog, the 
other a list—and there is a considerable dif- 
ference implicit in that distinction—will pro- 
vide a means of codperation and of economy 
of which it is to be hoped librarians in Eng- 
land will avail themselves. The union 
catalog of periodicals in university libraries 
will enable us to see where we are spending 
money unnecessarily and in what directions 
we can help one another; the World list of 
Scientific periodicals will show us what 
journals in the field of science are still totally 
wanting in the United Kingdom, and will 
make it possible to set about filling in the 
gaps. 


The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: 


New OPFFicers 
Chairman, Samuel H. Ranck, Public Li- 
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brary, Grand Rapids, Michigan; secretary- 
treasurer, Harold Walter Hayden, Uni- 
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versity of lowa Libraries, lowa City. 


Hevten L. Hauttain, Secretary 


Professional Training Section 


HE annual meeting of the Profes- 
TL sens Training Section was held 

Monday afternoon, June 25, at Vic- 
toria College for Women. The chairman, 
Marie Hamilton Law, Drexel Institute 
School of Library Science, Philadelphia, 
presided. 

In the absence of Agnes F. P. Greer, 
Chicago Public Library, secretary-treasurer, 
Helen L. Butler of the Denver School of 
Librarianship, acted as secretary-treasurer 
pro tem. 

The topic for discussion was “Charting 
the Course for Library Training; the Con- 
tribution of Library Schools to Research in 
the Field of Librarianship.” William M. 
Randall, Graduate Library School, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, read the following paper: 


RESEARCH IN LiBRARY SCIENCE 


The task of the research man in any field 
is to discover things. Sometimes they are 
new things that have never been known 
before; sometimes they are old things that 
have been forgotten. The Greeks knew 
that the earth was round, but western civil- 
ization forgot it for centuries, or refused to 
believe it under the influence of dogmatism. 
It may be true that there are things li- 
brarians once knew that have been forgot- 
ten. 

Research in library science is no different 
from research in any other science. It 
is concerned with the study of the elements 
of the science and their reactions. The re- 
search man in chemistry has to deal with 
93 elements—it was 93 yesterday, it may 
be more today. The researcher in library 
science has a simpler task. He has to deal 
with only two elements: books, or the in- 
formation contained in books; and people 
who want to use it. The task of library 
science is to study these elements, and to 
show ways and means by which desirable 


— may be brought about between 
em. 


But the teacher of library science is not 
concerned, as a teacher, with finding out 
things. The concern of the teacher is the 
passing on of the accumulated knowledge 
to students. Between these two tasks, that 
of discovering things, and that of passing 
them on, there lies a wide gap. The teacher 
has the harder job. 

This is true for the following reasons: 
The researcher works at what he pleases. 
He may approach the elements of his science 
from any angle, he may study them in any 
way he likes. Whatever he may find out, 
if it be true, satisfies him. He may take 
as long as he likes at it, he may spend as 
much money as he can get, and when he 
has done, he may dump the result at the 
feet of the profession, like a dog that brings 
something to his master, and say, “Here it 
is. If it is any good to you, use it,” and 
dash back proudly into the forest of data 
and technique to see what else he can 
find. 

But the poor teacher! He cannot frisk 
about like this. He must select from all 
the accumulated knowledge about libraries 
and people who use them, he must decide 
what information is worth passing on, he 
must clothe it in language which can be 
understood, and he must get it across to the 
student, and be sure that it does get across, 
and he must do all this in a limited time. 
Then, when all this has been done as best 
he can, he must listen to a chorus of protest 
from the outside world that the things he 
selected and taught are not the things the 
student needs to know. 

I wonder if you realize how true this 
last statement is? I am thinking, of course, 
of only one type of library, the academic 
library, and more particularly of the library 
in the liberal arts college. It has been my 
good fortune during the past half decade to 
visit the libraries of nearly three hundred 
colleges. I have visited them under peculiar 
circumstances, as the representative of one 
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or another of the foundations. This spring 
I spent some time in the field for the General 
Education Board of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. It was my job then to find out how 
the money of this board could be of assist- 
ance to the colleges in the development of 
their libraries. 

Much of my time on these visits is spent, 
not in the library, but in the offices of the 
president, the dean, and the members of 
the faculties. They and the students are 
the ultimate consumers of the product we 
turn out from our library schools. I am 
sorry to have to make this statement, but 
they do not like it. It does not suit. Why 
not? 

I can call to mind vividly the staff of one 
library I visited not long ago. This staff 
was as large as the average for colleges of 
that size. Its members were trained libra- 
rians. They could catalog, they could clas- 
sify, they knew all that we teach them about 
reference books and methods. But the 
president of this college was not satisfied, 
and I do not blame him. He had a staff of 
trained librarians, but there was not a col- 
lege librarian among them. 

I should like to propose an hypothesis to 
you. Long, long ago—and yet, not so long 
ago, after all—our colleges used to teach a 
subject called “natural philosophy.” But 
they do not teach it any more. The reason 
is that the field which used to be called by 
that name has grown so large, and its parts 
have grown so large, that each one of these 
parts now has a name and a curriculum 
all its own. We do not have natural phi- 
losophers any more: we have physicists, 
chemists, botanists, zodlogists, and physiol- 
ogists. 

Now I should like to suggest that it is 
possible that the time has come when we 
can no longer have librarians. Or, to put 
it more accurately, that the time has come 
when we can no longer train librarians, any 
more than we can train natural philosophers. 
Just as the elements with which the chemist 
deals are different from those with which 
the zodlogist deals, so the elements with 
which the public librarian is concerned, and 
the training he needs are different from the 
elements with which the college librarian 
and the university librarian has to do. True, 
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they are all people and books. But they an 


different people and different books, ln | 


other words, the content of this thing 
call library science has become so great thy 
it is no longer possible for one person 
embrace it all. It is no longer possible p 
have librarians. 

But, you may say, we do specialize, 
do divide. We have catalogers and re. 
erence workers and classifiers and so forth 
But this division, it appears to me, is mak 
on false assumptions. When we train ct 
alogers as catalogers, we assume that al 
catalogs in all libraries should be the sam 
or essentially the same. We assume tht 
what the patron of the public library wants 
to know from the catalog is the same sort of 
information that the college student, o 
the graduate student wants to know. Bu 
it is not. Some people have found that 
out. 

Now here is an interesting question, and 
one that needs to be determined. Is it the 
business of professional training to make 
this differentiation in types of librarians? 
Perhaps it is not. 
one way. We need to discover what ek- 
ments of difference there are in the neces 
sary equipment say of a public librarian and 
a college librarian. Then we need to de 
termine whether these elements of difference 
lie in the field of professional knowledge 
or in the field of extra-professional knowl 
edge, as prerequisites, perhaps, to a library 
school course. In other words, when we 
recommend graduates of our schools as cdl- 
lege librarians rather than public librarians, 
should it be because of something we have 
taught them, or should it be because of some- 
thing we require them to have learned else- 
where? It may be either, or it may bk 
both. 

But this much seems certain to me, in the 
light of my experience with college library 
organizations. We can no longer say that 
the “trained librarian” who has graduated 
from a library school can be fitted into aty 
sort of library work. The matter has grown 
too complicated for that. Somehow we have 


to begin training people for particular jobs 
in particular types of libraries. 

If we are to do this sensibly, we have t0 
know more, much more, about the peculiar 
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problems of these different types of libraries. 
To put it plainly, we must know, for ex- 
ample, in accurate, realistic terms, just why 
it is that the president of this college I 
mentioned does not like his library staff, 
even though they are all “trained librarians.” 
When we know this, we must put into our 
curricula, if that is where it belongs, or 
into our prerequisites, if that is the place 
for it, the equipment necessary to satisfy 
the need. 

We are supposed to chart a course for 
research in library science. I should like 
to propose a big sign post, a well marked 
road, on our chart in this direction, for li- 
brary researchers to follow. Let us find 
out if there is any sense in what I have 
been saying. Let us find out if the time 
has come to relegate the term “librarian” 
to the class of “natural philosopher” and 
to think up some new terms, and a corpus 
of necessary knowledge to go with them? 
From my own limited experience as an in- 
vestigator of college libraries, I believe that 
time has come. But I may be awfully 
wrong about it. 


>*~ * ‘* 


At the close of Dr. Randall’s paper 
Ernest J. Reece, School of Library Serv- 
ice, Columbia University, New York City, 
gave his paper on: 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE SCHOOL 
or Lirprary SERVICE TO 
RESEARCH 


To be significant for this meeting and 
in the present professional scene any re- 
port upon the “contributions of library 
schools to research” must assume broad defi- 
nitions. On the one hand the term “li- 
brary school” can hardly be restricted to its 
oficial sense, for some of the most valuable 
work taking rise in the schools springs not 
from assignments to students or faculties, 
but from voluntary efforts of these groups; 
and it is wholly desirable, so far as it is 
legitimate, that the schools associate with 
themselves such independent activity, thus 
not only stimulating their own _ initiative 
and catholicity, but accustoming the world 
to look upon them as centers of informal 
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and perchance creative study, as well as of 
prescribed instruction. 

On the other hand, it is true that 
research has often come to signify among 
librarians, as with many other persons, 
systematic inquiry and published productiv- 
ity of whatever kind. This blurs important 
distinctions and is unfortunate. The word 
might well have been saved for discovery 
in pure science; instead of being stretched 
to cover applications of such discovery and 
to include investigations in the so-called 
social sciences, to say nothing of its wholly 
perverted use to connote the mere assembling 
and interpretation of data. Actually, li- 
brarians today are interested in inquiry and 
productivity in the large—including research 
if it exists in their field—since no terms less 
general can compass all the efforts which 
they and their allies very properly are mak- 
ing to ascertain and understand the facts 
pertinent to their enlarging professional en- 
terprise. 

The present statement is concerned with 
such inquiry and productivity as fairly may 
be identified with the school of library serv- 
ice at Columbia University. First in order 
is a review of the essays developed by can- 
didates for the degree of master of science 
since the enrollment of such students began 
in 1927. 

These essays represent the final ele- 
ment in a plan of concentration, the other 
features of which for each student are major 
courses and prior experience in a cognate 
branch of library work. They are developed 
in connection with a seminar, at which the 
appropriate techniques of investigation are 
treated; and in each case under what 
amounts to an informal committee consist- 
ing of the dean, the instructor in charge of 
the student’s major course, and a third 
member of the faculty who advises regard- 
ing form. Something over one hundred es- 
says have been presented in the seven years, 
and about twenty are in process of prep- 
aration. 

In the approving of essay topics the school 
of library service believes that it has avoided 
the chief errors sometimes alleged against 
faculties in this connection, namely, that they 
tend either to impose subjects from above, 
or to permit a latitude of choice which stu- 
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dents’ capacities and judgment do not war- 
rant. 

If results suggest that the program 
of investigation as a whole is liberally de- 
fined, this is partly because in the prepara- 
tion of essays, of all places, play must be 
left for individuals’ talents and interests 
and to meet the exigencies of the work as it 
proceeds. It is partly because of practical 
factors which cannot be avoided. All who 
have had to do with master’s candidates in 
their work upon essays know that such stu- 
dents ordinarily are obliged to spend many 
hours in learning methods of attack, and 
that the total time available to them infre- 
quently is such as to permit contributions 
to knowledge. 

They are aware, moreover, that com- 
plications arise once sources are com- 
prehended which the investigator can- 
not manipulate with his own unaided effort. 
For example, questionnaires are increasingly 
unsatisfactory, since returns tend to be few 
and reluctant, and charged with subjective 
and even uninterpretable elements. Again, 
the collaboration from libraries indispen- 
sable for many projects cannot be demanded, 
and often is unobtainable on any terms. 
Finally, the funds and personal assistance 
sometimes found essential are seldom at the 
disposal of students. Such facts are potent 
in limiting the choice of essay subjects, and 
militate particularly against studies of serv- 
ice conditions. 

Despite the circumstances above recited, 
the projects of candidates for the degree of 
Master of Science at the school of library 
service show a wide topical range. Natu- 
rally those have predominated which could 
be prosecuted without disproportionate at- 
tention to new techniques, without depend- 
ence upon questionnaires, without placing 
undue burdens upon libraries, and without 
co-laborers and large expenditure. In the 
bibliographical field eleven studies of the 
early imprints of American states have been 
completed, some of which now are in pub- 
lished form, while four others are under 
way and a similar series for seventeenth 
century England has been begun; some 
twenty-three essays on significant reference 
tools and bibliographical enterprises have 
been written, including a series of histories 


of the more important general encyclopedias, 
Administration in various aspects has been 
treated, notably that of public, children’s 
school, and college libraries, the most cop. 
siderable homogeneous group of essays under 
any of these headings being one of eleven 
items concerned with the building of book 
collections in college libraries. Libray 
extension, reading habits and interests, edv- 
cation for librarianship, and cataloging have 
been put under investigation, as have also 
interlibrary loans, United States govem- 
ment publications, and scattered subjects 
related chiefly to book production and the 
book resources in certain restricted fields, 
The scope of subjects as a group is broaden- 
ing constantly, the essays representing at 
their best useful products, and at their least 
a departure from the process of absorp 
tion predominantly typified by study in 
course. 

No dissertations as yet have developed 
from the Columbia doctorate plan; for al- 
though the machinery is ready, no candidate 
has gone far in utilizing it. The arrange- 
ment provides for entry through the school 
of library service doorway, in conformity 
with regulations holding for other profes- 
sional units of the university ; for submission 
of programs to a joint committee on grad- 
uate instruction; for election of work in 
the school of library service and in other 
departments; and for award of the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy by the faculties of 
political science, philosophy, and pure science. 
The standards accordingly are those fixed 
by the university for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy, without danger of dilution 
by narrowly professional elements. They 
compel excursion into those subject fields 
upon which the larger library work of the 
future is assumed to depend; and as far as 
institutional requirements can accomplish 
this, they assute the ample knowledge, the 
liberal conceptions, and the facility in put- 
ting scholarly equipment to social uses which 
the new day seems to expect of its leaders. 
And, what is most pertinent to the present 
discussion, they make certain that when 
doctoral dissertations are accepted these will 
be contributions, in the same measure that 
holds for the results of investigation in 
physics, in economics, or in languages. 
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PROFESSIONAL TRAINING SECTION 


It can hardly be boastful in the present 
connection to point out the extent to which 
the schools offering higher degrees are in 
advance of the profession. They are going 
concerns, in a position to provide the varied 
programs and the opportunities for subject 
equipment, as well as the introduction to 
methods of investigation, which librarians 
insist are needed ; yet none so far has worked 
to its capacity. 

Of productive work by members of the 
faculty and staff, that completed presumably 
is known in proportion to its value and 
importance, and need not be dwelt upon 
here. That in process merits mention as 
follows: 

By Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt, a manu- 
script on the rebinding of old books, based 
on observation in Europe and developed 
from a talk given before the conference of 
eastern college librarians in 1932; and a 
paper on the historical transition from manu- 
scripts to printed books, this to be one 
number of a series on the history of printing 
which he is editing for the Dolphin Press. 

By Harriet D. MacPherson, a text- 
book to be entitled Practical problems 
in cataloging, including chapters on catalog- 
ers’ reference books, the mechanical up- 
keep of the catalog, the cataloging of foreign 
books, full and selective cataloging, difficult 
names and their entry, the cost of catalog- 
ing, the cataloging of special collections, and 
codperative cataloging; also, a text on roman- 
ticism in the tales of Edgar Allan Poe, the 
publication of which is delayed only by the 
threats of litigation perennially confronting 
those who attempt work in this field. 

By Margaret Hutchins, a revision of the 
Hutchins, Johnson and Williams’ Guide to 
the use of libraries ; and a treatment of prob- 
lems in the teaching of reference books and 
teference work, based upon study and ex- 
periments at the school of library service. 

By Helen S. Carpenter, a test, looking 
to published results, of the application in 
six junior high schools in New York City 
of the proposals set forth in her recent 


article on correlating the school library and 
the classroom.? 





* Carpenter, Helen S. Correlating library and class- 
room. Wilson Bulletin 8: 383-90 (March, 1934), 
452-57 (April, 1934). 
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By John S. Cleavinger, a brochure with 
the caption, The public library in the United 
States, to replace the pamphlet entitled, The 
free public library, which appeared as Num- 
ber 6 of the Manual of Library Economy 
series. 

By Ernest J. Reece, work on library school 
instruction and management, of which the 
first portion in book form is to deal with 
the curriculum in library schools. 

By Linda H. Morley, a treatise on busi- 
ness libraries, developed through a so-called 
“clinic” in which leading business librarians 
contributed extensive information regard- 
ing policies and practices. 

By Alice I. Hazeltine, investigations in 
England of the children’s literature of the 
Victorian period, to issue in a study of the 
contributions to children’s literature by 
Margaret Scott Gatty and her daughter, 
Juliana Horatia Ewing. 

By Lucile F. Fargo, research associate, a 
book presenting the underlying factors, 
problems, and objectives in preparation for 
school librarianship; and a study, under di- 
rection of a joint committee of the American 
Library Association and the American As- 
sociation of Teachers Colleges, to evolve 
recommendations upon the instruction in 
library functions and library manage- 
ment which is appropriate in teachers 
colleges. 

By Helen Haines, under retention by 
the school of library service, an exhaustive 
work on the selection of books for public 
libraries, now in the hands of the 
printer. 

By Isadore Gilbert Mudge, a new edi- 
tion of her Guide to reference books for 
issue in 1935; a manual of reference 
method; a handbook on_ bibliographical 
method and the use of libraries for graduate 
students in universities; and a Bronté bib- 
liography and dictionary, begun some years 
back in collaboration with Minnie Earl 
Sears. 

Built partly of items such as those cited 
above, but beginning with Shaw’s transla- 
tion of Schneider’s Handbuch, a series of 
publications sponsored by the school of li- 
brary service is projected. Although no 
general title for this has been settled upon, 
it seems likely to be announced as “Colum- 
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bia University Studies in Library Service.” 
Of less formal nature, a considerable body of 
organized matter has grown up in connec- 
tion with the several home study courses. 
This consists of syllabi and texts more fin- 
ished than ordinarily are necessary for 
students in residence, which are mimeo- 
graphed and copyrighted, although not 
printed. Miss Morley’s manuscript on busi- 
ness libraries and Miss Haines’ on the selec- 
tion of books, already mentioned, are out- 
growths of such work, and similar projects 
for other subjects would be a natural de- 
velopment. 

The most notable monument of investiga- 
tion so far associated with the school of li- 
brary service is one which might elude men- 
tion in a mere list of items printed and to be 
printed. It is South Hall, the new Columbia 
University library building, which repre- 
sents years of study and planning on the 
part of Dean C. C. Williamson, acting in 
his capacity as director of libraries. No 
detail of construction, mechanical equip- 
ment, and administrative convenience es- 
caped scrutiny in this, and the result is a 
building to which it is believed librari- 
ans will long look for example and guid- 
ance. 

Finally, it is to be noted that any com- 
petent teacher, or any alert faculty, as 
part of each year’s work, necessarily gives 
material portions of time to activity of the 
kind here under consideration, even though 
it is slow to reach published form. In 
turning to teaching, a librarian who is awake 
to his opportunity becomes by force of cir- 
cumstances a student, an investigator, and 
an experimenter. He must hold abreast of 
the increasingly voluminous literature re- 
lating to library work which crowds upon 
him; he must watch and evaluate develop- 
ments in every sector of the library field; 
he must be aware of practice and discovery 
in spheres related to his own, notably edu- 
cation, sociology, and administration; and, 
in order to adjust quickly to whatever may 
touch his duties he must keep his matter 
and method fluid, trying constantly the 
effects, with particular subjects and groups, 
of variant procedures in presentation and 
assignment. All this is a matter of course, 
made doubly so because instructors feel 


their detachment from the reference desk, 
the cataloging department, and the library 
office; and because they see only too clearly 
that their schools can allow them slight 
time, and that libraries can offer them littl 
chance to renew their first-hand intimacies 
with library work. In all such day-to-day 
effort, some of whose results come to affect 
the profession generally, the school of jj. 
brary service is believed to be bearing 
its share. Examples at hand are studies 
which Miss Helen E. Farr has carried on 
over a period of years, one devoted to the 
method and results of making reading as- 
signments in library schools, and the other 
concerned with the place which courses 
in education occupy in the background of stu- 
dents pursuing courses in school library 
work. 

Moreover, at the present time the com- 
mittee on instruction is engaged in an ex- 
tensive scrutiny of conditions within and 
without the school, to ascertain whether 
the moment has come for another revision 
of the curriculum, and for modification of 
teaching and administrative practices. Sug- 
gestions and data are being sought (1) in 
studies which concern libraries and library 
work, (2) in the utterances of librarians, 
(3) in the activity of committees of the 
American Library Association and of other 
agencies concerned with library work, (4) 
in the judgment of employers regarding 
graduates, (5) in the opinions of alumni 
respecting the school, (6) in the experience 
and procedures of library schools gener- 
ally and of schools serving other professions, 
and (7) in the organization of Columbia 
University insofar as this bears upon the 
school of library service. It is hoped to 
assemble and appraise facts indicating how 
far library work now calls for new types 
of library school organization and what 
these might be. This specific undertaking 
is cited because it is germane to the main 
purpose of the present paper, but also be- 
cause it indicates the prominent place which 
investigation must hold in the program of 
any library school faculty. It is a typical 
instance of that effort at inquiry and pro 
ductivity which no faculty may neglect, and 
which in the long run may advance libra- 
rianship as definitely as can studies devoted 
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to bibliography, to readers’ needs, or to 
service conditions. 


* * * 


Following Mr. Reece came Phineas L. 
Windsor, director of the University of 
Illinois Library School, Urbana, with his 
paper entitled : 


RESEARCH PROJECTS AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
Lisprary SCHOOL 


The University of Illinois does not offer 
major work in library science leading to 
the doctor’s degree, but it does offer work 
leading to the master’s degree in library 
science. This is another way of saying that 
we do not pretend to attempt major proj- 
ects in research. 

But we are doing two things that may 
interest this group: 

1.In our second year of work in 
library science we give our students 
some minor research problems, the chief 
one resulting in a master’s thesis, the 
faculty having in mind partly the intrinsic 
value of these problems to the profession, 
and partly their value to the individual 
student as training in some of the methods 
of research and practice in the organizing 
of materials. 

2. The university as a matter of course 
expects each member of the library school 
faculty, as far as she has opportunity, to 
contribute to the development of the pro- 
fession either by participating in the ac- 
tivities and programs of some of our profes- 
sional organizations, or by personal study 
and research that may result in additions to 
our professional literature. 

Since the master’s degree is, at present, 
the highest degree we give, many of our 
theses represent more thought and labor 
than do master’s theses in departments regu- 
larly giving the doctor’s degree. But they 
represent at best only minor research proj- 
tcts and I realize that according to some 
definitions many of them do not represent 
research at all. 

In advising our students regarding profit- 
able subjects for these theses, the faculty is 
naturally limited somewhat by the prepara- 
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tion and the interest of the student, and 
the necessity of choosing a subject sufh- 
ciently limited in scope, so that a student 
can reasonably be expected to finish the 
thesis in one academic year, October to 
June, though some of our students willingly 
take a longer time in order to make of their 
thesis a better piece of work. 

There are certain groups of these theses, 
which, taken together, are intended to con- 
tribute to one larger, more comprehensive 
undertaking, and I will indicate briefly 
some of these groups: 

1. Six theses are each of them made up 
chiefly of a briefly annotated list of the 
official publications of some one state. These 
lists of state publications will, we believe, 
form a worth while contribution to the 
much needed bibliography of state publi- 
cations. 

2. Ten theses each deal with the develop- 
ment of library legislation or the history of 
libraries in some one state. 

3- Four theses list and describe the early 
imprints of some western state. Many of 
these early western publications have not 
been included in our general national bibli- 
ographies of American publications and 
these theses will contribute a little to the 
compilation of a needed bibliography. 

4. A group of theses in various phases of 
cataloging and classification procedures, 
with special reference to the service needs 
of large or university libraries. 

In addition to the theses, work on other 
minor problems that some would call re- 
search is under way from time to time by 
small groups of students with the advice 
of a professor. Examples of some of these 
now in progress are: 

1. A study in freshman reading inter- 
ests, using the Waples’ technique as found 
in his What people want to read about. 
This study involves groups of freshman 
students in the University of Illinois, Pea- 
body College for Teachers, and Louisiana 
State College for Negroes, and may be 
completed next year under direction of 
Professor Anne M. Boyd. 

2. A study of college students’ reading 
over a period of four years (from fresh- 
man to senior) as revealed through brows- 
ing room records at the University of 
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Illinois and what relation it has, if any, to 
scholarship grades or marks of students. 
This study under Professor Boyd may be 
completed in two years. 

3. In one of Professor Ethel Bond’s 
classes a general study is under way in the 
method of establishing the form of entry 
for certain anonymous classics; as, for ex- 
ample, the Chanson de geste and Icelandic 
legends and sagas. There are being made 
lists of entries and references for each, suit- 
able for use in large library catalogs. 

Minor studies such as these, and our 
theses, make up a considerable part of the 
year’s program for our second year stu- 
dents. A few of these graduates with our 
master’s degree have been encouraged to 
proceed toward the doctor’s degree with a 
major in another department of the uni- 
versity, that department accepting library 
science as a minor. For students desiring 
to prepare themselves to be librarians in 
scholarly or research libraries, I am dis- 
posed to recommend the doctor’s degree in 
one of the well established disciplines rather 
than one in library science and the reasons 
are obvious, unless we re-define library 
science. One young man a year ago received 
at Illinois his doctor’s degree in political 
science with library science as a minor; 
two others are now on the way to doctor’s 
degrees, one in education and one in Scandi- 
navian philology, in each case with library 
science as a minor. And for fear I may 
be misunderstood I should add that I be- 
lieve there is a place for doctor’s degrees 
in library science, and if we had sufficient 
funds I should hope to prepare to offer 
them at Illinois—very sparingly. 

And speaking of funds—research projects 
very often cost dearly in money. What 
money we have at Illinois goes chiefly into 
work that the faculty thinks is best for 
the training of professional librarians, in- 
cluding some little training or practice in 
research. If we had more money our pro- 
gram would be enlarged. 


* * * 
Dr. Louis R. Wilson, dean of the Grad- 


uate Library School, University of Chicago, 
then gave his contribution, of which only a 
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brief abstract is given here because it j 


to appear in full later in the Library 
Journal. 


DEVELOPMENT OF A PROGRAM OF Raszarcy 
IN Liprary SCIENCE IN THE Grapvan 
Liprary SCHOOL* 


Articles in the Library Journal for Q. 
tober 15, 1933, and April 15, 1934, hay 
dealt with the development of research jp 
library schools and the studies now unde 
way in the Graduate Library School of th 
University of Chicago. This paper is cm. 
cerned with the way in which the program 
of investigation has been developed in th 
graduate library school and the means whid 
will have to be employed in carrying on th 
program in the future. To date the graé- 
uate library school has been concerned pr- 
marily with: 

1. The developing of a teaching staf 
which could engage in research; 

2. Defining profitable fields for investi- 
gation; 

3. Integrating the work of the school with 
that of other allied departments; 

4. Developing research methods and pro- 
cedures; 


5. Making fundamental studies to serve a 


bases for future studies; 


6. Building up bodies of data to be used | 


in specific studies and for combinations to 
be developed later; and 

7. Establishing administrative and finan 
cial procedures for the support of research. 

In projecting its program for the future, 
the school will find it necessary to make 
additions to its staff. At present it would 
seem that additions might be made in order 
that the fields of public and school library 
administration might be more fully studied. 
If the program is to be effective, it will als 
require additional funds for fellowships, 
grants-in-aid, research assistantships, patt 
time positions, and publication. Research 
in the library field has ordinarily been con- 
cerned with matters of a bibliographical 





nature, and foundations and research or | 


ganizations have been accustomed to make 
grants for such undertakings. Investig 
tion in the field of reading as a social be 
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havior, however, is only at its beginning 
and supporting bodies have not become ac- 
customed to make provision for investigation 
of this nature. It is generally recognized, 
for example, that publications, such as the 
Union list of serials, the Catalogue of the 
British Museum, the Catalogue of the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, and the Ges- 
amtkatalog, as well as the development of 
the Union Catalog of the Library of Con- 
gress, are expensive. It has not been gen- 
erally recognized that research dealing with 
reading interests, the social effects of read- 
ing, and reading as a means of conveying 
ideas in general, is equally important and 
also expensive. If investigation of this field 
is carried on as extensively as it should be, 
it will be necessary for librarians, founda- 
tions, and research organizations to give 
this kind of study adequate support. 

Any program of research concerning the 
social effects of reading will necessarily in- 
volve the codperation of practicing libra- 
rians, as data concerning this general field 


can only be secured through libraries. This 
will occasion the keeping of forms and 
records not kept at present by libraries, and 
this will inevitably be expensive. The re- 
sults, however, would seem to more than 
justify the additional trouble and expense 
involved. 


* * * 


General discussion followed the presen- 
tation of the papers, and a brief business 
meeting concluded the program of the 
section. 


New OFFICERS 


The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: Chairman, June Richard- 
son Donnelly, Simmons College Library 
School, Boston, Massachusetts; vice chair- 
man, Helen L. Butler, University of Denver 
School of Librarianship; secretary-treasurer, 
Julia Anna Hopkins, Public Library, Brook- 
lyn, New York. 

Acnes F. P. Grerr, Secretary 


Public Documents Committee * 


ments Committee were opened Mon- 

day morning, June 25, in a joint pro- 
gram with the National Association of 
State Libraries, Harriet M. Skogh, super- 
intendent of the Illinois State Library, pre- 
siding. The subject of this meeting was 
regional planning as the next step in the 
state document center plan. A. F. Kuhl- 
man, chairman of the Public Documents 
Committee, presented the first paper in 
which he indicated that regional planning 
was necessary in the building of more ade- 
quate collections of public documents for 
three reasons: (1) our curtailed economic 
resources make it imperative, (2) the 
building of competent collections lies beyond 
the resources of individual institutions, and 
(3) the needs of social scientists for source 
materials call for a codperative effort which 

codrdinate and unify the resources 


ik meetings of the Public Docu- 


. : 

It is hoped that the papers constituting the 
: Program of the Public Documents Com- 
ittee = 4 be published by the A. L. A. in a separate 


and acquisition programs of the outstanding 
research and historical libraries in what 
might be regarded as natural geographical 
areas. 


Some EssEnTIAL Points IN 
REGIONAL PLANNING 


If regional planning is to succeed, cer- 
tain essential points should be observed. 
First, the desire to plan must develop 
within the area in which codperation is to 
be effected. Effective codéperation cannot 
be dictated from without. Moreover, if it 
is agreed among a group of librarians that 
a codperative program is feasible, then the 
next essential is that the needs, opportuni- 
ties, and resources of each of the partici- 
pating libraries should be clearly defined. 
This should include a definition of the op- 
portunities and responsibilities of the li- 
braries for the area as a whole. In many 
instances an inventory of the present hold- 
ings of public documents and related source 
materials by the participating libraries will 
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facilitate regional codperation because it will 
indicate overlapping and suggest a possible 
allocation of materials. Further, if reg- 
ional planning is to succeed, the necessary 
duplication of certain important titles must 
be taken for granted, and should be agreed 
upon at the outset. 


TypEs OF PLANNING 


There are several types of regional plan- 
ning. In the first instance, the research li- 
braries within a given state might well 
constitute one type of organization in which 
planning should be feasible. This would 
include the libraries of higher educational 
institutions, the state library, and the state 
historical society’s library; and in the larger 
cities, the public and special libraries should 
participate in codperative programs. 

In some instances the metropolitan region 
rather than the state will prove to be the 
logical area for regional planning. This is 
true especially when there are within a large 
metropolitan region a number of research 
libraries that are working in the same or 
closely allied fields. 

From the standpoint of national plan- 
ning, obviously there are certain strategic 
geographical areas within which geograph- 
ical planning should be possible. Thus in 
Washington we have rich collections of 
source materials and it should be possible to 
develop a division of labor among some of 
the departmental libraries in codperation 
with the Library of Congress. Again, in 
New York City, we have rich collections of 
source materials and the need is already 
felt among the special libraries for the estab- 
lishment of some sort of codperative rela- 
tionship between them and the historical or 
research libraries. 

Still another type of regional planning 
might be in terms of subject matter. Thus 
under the leadership of Richard H. Johns- 
ton, of the Bureau of Railway Economics 
Library, a national plan for the building up 
of transportation libraries has been initiated. 
This same principle might well be extended 
to other fields. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE SOUTH 


The second paper was presented by Rob- 
ert Bingham Downs, University of North 
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Carolina Library. It dealt with “Develop. 


ments in the South.” Mr. Downs pointy ' 


out that one of the recent developments jg 
the south, especially in the building of py 
lic document programs, was a confereng 
held last spring at the University of Nort 
Carolina and at Duke University. Th 
objectives of this conference were to survey 
the work that is now being done by southem 
libraries in the preservation of public doc. 
ments and to make plans for further de. 
velopment of library resources in this fel 
throughout the south. 

The conference was one in which libri 


rians and scholars participated jointly ani | 


it proved especially illuminating from th 
standpoint of the types of source materials 
that are available in the south, as well a 
the possible lines of codperation in the pres- 
ervation of these sources that might bh 
established. It seems feasible now to have 
a unified program among at least three 
centers in North Carolina. These are the 
State Library of North Carolina combined 
with the Historical Commission Library at 


Raleigh, the University of North Carolina | 


and Duke University libraries. Informal 
discussions have already been held among 


representatives of these libraries and at | 


least tentative divisions of labor have been 
agreed upon. This, of course, marks only 
a beginning with reference to what should 
be feasible. 

Freda F. Waldon, of the Public Library 
of Hamilton, Ontario, then presented a 
paper dealing with “Suggestions for Cx 
nadian Libraries” with reference to regional 
planning in the collection of public docu- 
ments and other source materials. She 
pointed out that in Canada the absence ofa 
national library increases the difficulties in 
the preservation of public documents. On 
the other hand there are many resources 
that are now partially developed in the vari 
ous provinces that could be codrdinated in 
order to bring about in each province a uni- 
fied program patterned in general after the 
state document center plan that has been 
developed in the United States. 

For the Dominion of Canada essential 
progress has been made in the Order m 
Council P. C. 1571 of 1927, under which 
the King’s printer is instructed to distribute 
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the public documents of the dominion to 
certain Canadian libraries and to a limited 
umber of libraries outside of Canada. 
This arrangement, unfortunately, did not 
receive sufficient publicity to be generally 
known among librarians and perhaps much 
remains to be done to extend its benefits to 
libraries. 

Miss Waldon pointed out that if co- 
operation is attempted among the local his- 
torical and research libraries in the various 
provinces, finding or union lists would be 
essential in making the resources of indi- 
yidual institutions effective. Ultimately it 
should be possible through provincial com- 
mittees to build up public sentiment which 
would favor the establishment of a single 
provincial depository library in each 
province. 


Joint LUNCHEON MEETING 


The luncheon meeting on Monday was 
held jointly with the National Association of 
State Libraries and the Civic-Social Group 
of the Special Libraries Association, James 
Ingersoll Wyer, of the New York State 
Library, presiding. It was devoted to the 
question, “What should be the future or- 
ganization of municipal and state document 
exchange systems?” 


Crry Lisrary As ExcHANGE AGENCY 


Two reports were introduced. The first 
was a committee report by the Municipal 
Documents Committee of the Special Li- 
braries Association, of which Josephine B. 
Hollingsworth, Public Library, Los An- 
geles, is chairman (read by Mrs. Lucile 
L. Keck). During the past year the Public 
Documents committees of the Special Li- 
braries Association and the American Li- 
brary Association have been codperating 
with the International City Managers’ 
Association and the American Municipal 
Association to formulate a plan which should 
improve the exchange and distribution of 
municipal documents. The plan provides 
that these committees and the governmental 
organizations sponsor a movement to secure 
an ordinance in cities of 100,000 popula- 
tion and over to provide that the public 
libraries or the municipal reference libra- 
hes in cities having such libraries be desig- 
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nated as the central agencies for the ex- 
change and distribution of all the official 
publications of the cities to libraries and 
research agencies that want these publica- 
tions. 

During the past year correspondence 
has revealed that most of the librarians in 
charge of the public libraries in the large 
cities, as well as the municipal reference 
libraries, are interested in this movement 
and are willing to participate in securing 
the enactment of the required ordinances. 
They are also willing to distribute the docu- 
ments of their cities under this plan. 

Samuel H. Ranck, of the Public Library, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, discussed this pro- 
posal, indicating that in Grand Rapids he 
has been operating under such an ordinance 
and that he has found it most useful in the 
distribution of official publications of Grand 
Rapids. His indorsement of the proposal 
led to the passing of a resolution in which 
the consensus of the group present was ex- 
pressed in favor of the development of this 
project. 


To Improve EXCHANGE OF 
State DocuMENTS 


To improve the exchange of state docu- 
ments, the chairman, Mr. Wyer, then in- 
troduced a proposal that had been prepared 
by the chairman of the Public Documents 
Committee. In this proposal the contribu- 
tion of the National Association of State 
Libraries in trying to perfect the state ex- 
change systems was summarized over a 
period of years. The suggestion was made 
that in view of the fact that in certain 
states there are apparently no state libraries 
or historical societies that have sufficient 
resources or that are interested in assuming 
responsibility for an efficient distribution of 
the official publications of their states, and 
in view of the fact that in certain states the 
state library is essentially a supreme court 
library, interested only in the legal and judi- 
cial material, it would seem wise that in 
such states the opportunity to build up an 
adequate collection of legislative and ad- 
ministrative reports of other states should 
not be forfeited, but the responsibility for 
the exchange and distribution of the docu- 
ments of the state might well be made in 
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part a function of the state university li- 
brary. Such distribution should supple- 
ment and not compete or conflict with any 
distribution that could be effectively estab- 
lished for the documents of the state at the 
state capital either through the state library 
or the historical society. The group present 
at the luncheon expressed itself as in favor 
of this proposal. In the discussion that 
took place, Mr. Downs outlined the plan 
that had been worked out codéperatively by 
the library of the university and the state 
library of North Carolina. Under this plan 
these two agencies are jointly participating 
in the distribution of the official publica- 
tions of North Carolina and they are also 
dividing the responsibility of collecting 
and preserving the documents of other 
states. 


PROBLEMS IN SELECTION OF 
StaTE DocUMENTS 


The third session of the Public Docu- 
ments Committee was held Monday after- 
noon, Nathan van Patten, Stanford Uni- 
versity Library, California, presiding. The 
meeting was devoted to the problems that 
arise in the selection of public docu- 
ments. 

Angus §S. Fletcher, British Library of In- 
formation, New York City, introduced a 
paper dealing with “The Selection of Brit- 
ish Official Publications for American Li- 
braries.” He described the various lists 
that are published currently by the govern- 
ment of Great Britain announcing the off- 
cial publications of the British Empire, and 
he indicated that there is need for a current 
guide that will simplify the selection of 
British documents. He also described the 
various types of official publications that are 
available, indicating in which libraries they 
might prove most useful. The British Li- 
brary of Information is willing to prepare 
a current guide providing there is a 
sufficient demand for it among the research 
libraries. 


DocUMENTS AND THE COLLEGE LIBRARY 


Kathryn N. Miller, of the Graduate Li- 
brary School of the University of Chicago, 
then reported on a survey which has been 
carried on jointly by the Public Documents 
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Committee and the Graduate Library 





School of the University of Chicago, 
purpose is to determine which public dog. 
ments are useful in libraries of accredit 
colleges. Miss Miller described 
methods that have been employed in thy 
survey. In general an effort has been maj 
to give college librarians and the facultix 
of accredited colleges an opportunity to jp 
dicate which federal as well as state ay 
municipal documents are essential in th 
work of accredited colleges. On the bass 
of checking that has been done by approx. 
mately 900 scholars in accredited America 
colleges, it will be possible to prepare , 
series of ranked lists of titles showing th 
usefulness of public documents. The r 
port as presented by Miss Miller was o 
a preliminary character, and she pointed 
out that the survey should provide a factul 
basis, which should serve the followin 
purposes: , 
1. Aid in determining in what respect 
the United States depository system should 


be modified so as to serve colleges mor 


effectively ; 

2. Furnish accrediting agencies with a 
check list of documents considered desir- 
able by college professors and librarians 
a basis for restating the requirements 0 
libraries of accredited colleges; 

3. Aid colleges in the selection of the doc- 
ments most needed within the limitations o 
their housing capacity and staff; 

4. Suggest to what extent the present 
state laws that provide for the distribution 
of state documents should be modified s 
as to take into account the needs of college 
libraries; 

5. Suggest to what extent state commit 
tees that are working out the state doc 
ment center plan in the respective states 
should take into consideration the colleg 
library as a participating agency. 


Poticy ror SMALL Loca Lisrarigs 


The third paper in this series was ptt 
sented by James G. Hodgson of Chicago. It 
concerned itself with the question as t0 
which public documents should be ck 
lected and preserved by public libraries 
in cities under 100,000 _ population 
Mr. Hodgson’s paper was based up 
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returns from questionnaires that had 
heen answered by 400 public librarians 
in charge of public libraries in cities from 
2,000 to 100,000 population. The purpose 
of this study was to determine if possible 
what the public documents policy of these 
libraries should be from the standpoint of 
collecting and preserving. On the basis of 
the returns in this study, the following points 
were suggested as a part of the public docu- 
ments policy for public libraries in medium 
and small sized cities: 

1. All public libraries should attempt to 
keep a complete file of their local documents. 
This is an important principle in the pres- 
ervation of the records of our civiliza- 
tion. 
2. Small local libraries should build up 
a file of such of the state documents as 
will be of use in their community. 

3. Small public libraries are to acquire 
those public documents that will be most 
useful. They must have the benefit of se- 
lected lists of documents from which it will 
be possible to make intelligent selection. At 
the present time there are no adequate guides 
to selected documents that would be useful 
to the small public libraries. Possibly the 
A. L. A. Booklist might extend its service 
in this direction. 

4. Documents should be made available 
to all public libraries without charge and if 
possible through a single source in each of 
the various states. 

5. Local public libraries should have an 
opportunity to borrow the unusual items 
from some central depository. Either the 
state library commission or the state library 


should come to the aid of the smaller li- 
braries. 


CATALOGING OF PuBLICc 
DocuMENTs DiscussED 


The question before the meeting on Tues- 
day morning was, “How can the cataloging 
of public documents be improved?” James 
Bennett Childs, of the Library of Congress, 
discussed the author entry for government 
publications. He stated that certain classes 
of institutions and bodies maintained, 
controlled, or owned by governments and 
not part of an administrative depart- 
ment or service are ordinarily not to 
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be entered under the name of govern- 
ments as departmental subheadings. Rather 
these are to be treated according to 
the rules governing institutions and bodies. 
He mentioned the following classes specifi- 
cally: universities, colleges, schools, libraries, 
museums, galleries, observatories, agricul- 
tural experiment stations, hospitals, asylums, 
prisons, theaters, chambers of commerce, 
botanical and zodlogical gardens, banks, 
business corporations, churches, societies, 
and so forth. On the other hand, he as- 
serted that legislative bodies, courts, ex- 
ecutive departments, bureaus, boards, and 
committees, which are direct agencies of 
governments, are to be entered under the 
names of governments as subheadings in 
the latest form and in the vernacular. 
Where the government concerned has more 
than one official language, the preference 
for English forms, wherever English is one 
of the official languages, would seem most 
useful for libraries with primarily an 
English-speaking public. In countries with 
several languages the choice of the predomi- 
nant language would seem preferable. In 
the case of major territorial divisions, such 
as countries, self-governing dominions, col- 
onies, and protectorates, he recommended 
the use of the conventional English form 
and in the case of local geographic names, 
the use of the local official form. Where 
conventional English forms still current 
differ from the local official form, the con- 
ventional English forms may be preferred. 
Special local government districts created 
for harbor control and development, power 
development and distribution, sanitation, ir- 
rigation, and so forth, are to be entered 
under their own names rather than under 
the name of the government creating them. 
In some instances in lieu of definite names 
for these special government districts, it is 
desirable to enter directly under the name 
of the authority or board in charge of the 
district. Likewise, joint boards, commis- 
sions, and so forth, of two or more gov- 
ernments, are to be entered under their own 
names with appropriate references from pos- 
sible official entries. Mr. Child’s paper con- 
tains a restatement of the A. L. A. catalog 
rules pertaining to public documents which 
will be published. 
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New MANUAL FoR CATALOGING OF 
FEDERAL DocUMENTS 

Florence B. Murray, of the Department 
of Library Science, University of Michigan, 
described the new manual or code for the 
cataloging of United States federal docu- 
ments which is being compiled under the 
direction of Margaret Mann. This code 
is based on a comparison of the existing 
codes which have proved of use for the 
cataloging of documents. It is not an at- 
tempt to formulate new rules, but rather 
an effort to bring together existing rules, to 
illustrate them liberally with specific ex- 
amples and to adapt them to the peculiarities 
of government publications. The code as 
planned will take types of official publica- 
tions such as committee reports, interna- 
tional agreements, or constitutions and draw 
up the rules covering their cataloging. The 
history of certain government bodies, their 
organization, functions, changes of name 
and relation to other bodies will be included. 
Even some individual series will have sep- 
arate treatment. Authorities will be given 
whenever possible. Although the code has 
been limited as yet chiefly to United States 
federal documents, certain international 
bodies such as international conferences and 
congresses have been included. The code 
will treat form of entry, rules for title, im- 
print, collation, edition, series, and notes. 


NEED FOR FURTHER 
RESEARCH EMPHASIZED 


From a study made of depository public 
libraries situated in cities of between 100,- 
000 and 300,000 population, Margaret L. 
Stapleton, School of Library Service, Co- 
lumbia University, formulated certain con- 
clusions concerning the treatment of United 
States government publications in deposi- 
tories of this size. She emphasized the 
need for further research to determine the 
advantages and disadvantages of different 
methods of treatment of documents. Be- 
fore inaugurating a system of treatment she 
advised that the library should consider the 
method carefully in connection with the fol- 
lowing conditions: funds available for cat- 
aloging and classification, the proportion of 
the collection to be shelved on open shelves, 
the training and experience of the staff, the 
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proportion of the library’s general resour, 





which may be found through the Catalog 
the extent to which the public is to b 
expected to depend chiefly on the cat 
the size of the catalog, present and futur 
the library’s general policy as to analysis 
and the library’s departmental organization, 
The problems of recording and classifq. 
tion should be considered separately, though 
in relation to each other. Any system shoul 
provide easy access to the contents of doc. 
ments, home use of those in demand {fy 
circulation, and efficient and _ economic) 
routine. 

Herbert O. Brigham, Rhode Island Star 
Library, described the reorganization of th 
documents in that library and the enlary. 
ment of Checklist of 1910 to federal docy. 
ments. He related how this volume o 
eleven hundred pages was expanded int 
fifty loose leaf volumes containing approxi- 
mately seventy-five hundred pages, in order to 
serve as a complete shelf list to the library’ 
holdings. The staff is also compiling an in- 
dex of government classification numbes 


which when completed will act as a guide to | 


the shelf list. 


TRENDS IN PUBLICATION AND 
DIsTRIBUTION OF FEDERAL DocuMENTS 


The topic of the Tuesday afternoon mett- 
ing was United States documents. Alto 
P. Tisdel, superintendent of documents, 
Government Printing Office, presented “Re 
cent Trends in Publication and Distribv- 
tion.” He explained that the many change: 
during the past few years have been largely 
the result of reduced appropriations. The 
most noticeable effects of the application o 
economy continue to be the discontinuanc 
of publications, reduction in size, and sub- 
stitution for printed publications of mime 
ographed, multigraphed, or other near-print 
material. Mr. Tisdel gave a list of thos 
publications which have been eliminated. 
He showed, however, that this reduction in 
number of publications has been more that 
offset by the printing by the emergent 


agencies created in connection with the te 
covery program. He submitted two tables | 


summarizing the publication program anc 
distribution policy of the new organizatiot. 
He deplored the confusion caused by 
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increased number of distributing agencies 
and advocated again the designation of a 
single distributing agency which would de- 
tect and prevent duplication. 

In the discussion that followed the presen- 
tation of Mr. Tisdel’s statement, he pointed 
out that delay in printing the Monthly 
Catalog has been caused by the vast amount 
of printing for the emergency agencies. He 
indicated that the publication of the “Notes 
of General Interest,” which were at one 
time included in the Monthly Catalog, may 
be resumed as they would provide a means 
for keeping librarians informed regarding 
changes in the publication program of the 
government and other matters of interest. 
The Document catalog covering the Seventy- 
second Congress is to be ready before the 
close of the year, and the Catalog for the 
Seventy-third Congress should be available 
before it is time to assemble the one for the 
Seventy-fourth Congress. 

A report on Jerome K. Wilcox’s Sub- 
committee on the Improvement of the Num- 
bering and Arrangement of United States 
Documents was presented by Emily Hollo- 
well, of the University of Chicago Libraries. 
The committee has defined the principal 
problems in this field, and has summarized 
the divergent practices of libraries to cope 
with these problems. Its recommendations 
are of two kinds: (1) a series of changes 
that should be made effective over a period 
of years by the various federal departments, 
and (2) two measures upon which immedi- 
ate action is desirable. These are: (a) 
that all unbound publications of any depart- 
ment, bureau, or division of the federal 
government, including the hearings, should 
fall into consecutively numbered series, and 
(b) that all publications in any one con- 
secutively numbered series be uniform in 
size. 


Document Courses IN LIBRARY 
ScHOOLS 


The joint luncheon program on Wednes- 
day noon was with the Association of Ameri- 
can Library Schools, Sydney B. Mitchell, 
University of California School of Libra- 
tianship, presiding. Phineas L. Windsor, 
University of Illinois Library, presented a 
report for the committee, of which he is 
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chairman, concerned with defining the ob- 
jectives and content of courses on public 
documents in library schools. The report 
consisted of summaries describing the exist- 
ing public documents courses. The com- 
mittee will continue its work with a view 
to assembling the facts and best experience 
upon which it is hoped recommendations can 
be based for the improvement of public 
documents courses. 


PROBLEMS PRESENTED BY 
CANADIAN DocUMENTS 


Wednesday evening’s meeting was devoted 
to approaches to problems presented by 
Canadian documents. Marion V. Higgins, 
of McGill University Library School, pre- 
sided. Difficulties in checking and order- 
ing Canadian government documents were 
outlined by Laura A. Young, McGill Uni- 
versity Library. She pointed out that the 
Catalogue of Official Publications of the 
Parliament and Government of Canada 
and the lists issued by governmental depart- 
ments are often not sufficiently informative 
as to form of entry, paging, date of publi- 
cation, and source of publication. She 
suggested that lists of miscellaneous publica- 
tions would be more convenient if entered 
under departments with a general index at 
the end, and that the Catalogue of Official 
Publications would be a_ convenient 
place in which to note departmental 
changes. 

In the next paper Beatrice Welling, Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario Library, dis- 
cussed the problems which have been 
occasioned by the discontinuance of the pub- 
lication of the Sessional Papers, and the 
substitution of the Annual Departmental Re- 
ports. With the abandonment of the num- 
bering on the printed papers, the larger 
libraries which seek to collect all docu- 
ments have lost a familiar identifying mark 
which indicated arrangement and also pro- 
vided a quick and efficient means of refer- 
ence. They now cannot discover how many 
documents constitute a complete set of ses- 
sional papers in print and what they are. 
A complete list, numerically arranged, of 
the documents of the session in print, with 
their assigned numbers, and any necessary 
statement as to limitation of printing to be 
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furnished to the King’s printer by the clerk 
of the House of Commons, was offered as 
the solution. This list might be pub- 
lished in the Annual Catalogue of Publi- 


cations. 


PRESERVATION OF CANADIAN DocUMENTS 
Edgar S. Robinson, of the Public Library 


of Vancouver, turned the attention of the 
meeting to the question of the collection 
and preservation of Canadian provincial 
documents. He showed how a lack of uni- 
formity in the policies of printing and dis- 
tribution of the various provinces has 
resulted in a lack of interest of libraries in 
this important body of material. He com- 
pared Canada’s problems and the steps neces- 
sary to their solution with progress in the 
United States, and advocated the creation 
of provincial document centers and deposi- 
tory libraries. 

After the discussion that followed the 
presentation of these three papers, the group 
passed a resolution to request the Executive 
Board of the American Library Association 
to give Canadian libraries representation on 
the Public Documents Committee. 

The subject for Thursday morning’s ses- 
sion was problems presented by the repro- 
duction and preservation of social science 
source materials with special reference to 
public documents. T. R. Schellenberg, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Joint Committee on 
Materials for Research, read a paper on 
new techniques in book production. He 
emphasized the necessity of discovering lower 
unit costs for small sized editions from 300 
to 700 copies of scholarly publications. He 
treated the mimeoform process in detail and 
showed how the requisite savings are ef- 
fected in the processes of make-up and make- 
ready. He also discussed offset printing 
and collotype printing. In conclusion, he 
recommended that the type of material to 
be reproduced should govern the choice of 
method. Mimeoform is the cheapest and 
best method for reproduction of straight 
text, photo-offset is preferable where text 
and line drawings, graphs, and tabular mat- 
ter are involved and the photogelatine or 
collotype process is most desirable where 
textual matter and photographic pictorial 
material are to be reproduced. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS oF 
Source MarerIALs 


The paper of L. Bendikson, of the Henn 
E. Huntington Library, was read by Mr, 
van Patten. It dealt with the place ¢ 
photography in the reproduction and pre. 
ervation of source materials. He reachej 
the conclusion that 35 millimeter film p. 
productions are of the greatest value wher 
conditions do not permit the making of 
photostats for individuals who have at their 
disposal satisfactory projection apparatus 
and for libraries that can afford the proper 
buildings for storing and projecting film 
reels. He advocated the use of photostats 
of varying types, and also pointed out th 
advantages of offset printing. 

Mr. Bendikson’s paper was printed in 
the Library Journal, July, 1934. 

Robert C. Binkley, chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Materials for Research, in- 
dicated the basic principles of reduced scale 
copying. In endeavoring to establish its 
place in library policy, he pointed out that in 


this type of copying it costs no more to make 


a unique copy than to make many copies, 
and consequently material for which there 
is demand by only a few libraries is just as 
readily made available as material demanded 


by many. Since it is the cost of the photo | 
sensitive surface that governs the cost of | 


the reproduction, it is essential to reach the 
maximum reduction of size. Then, a third 
principle is that of full utilization of the 
photographic area. Mr. Binkley urged the 
installation in the Library of Congress of 
a film copying machine which would take 
full advantage of the three principles: that 
unique copies need cost no more than a 
large number of copies, that reduction of 
size should be maximal, and photographic 
area fully used. With the aid of this me 
chine, film copies might be made available 
on order throughout the country at a prict 
level possibly as low as 25 cents per hut 
dred pages, in the same price range with 
the mailing cost of receiving and returning 
borrowed volumes. Since many libraries al- 
ready possess a card catalog of Library of 
Congress holdings, the books represented in 
that card catalog might come to be regarded 
as substantially within call upon slight delay 
and for a small charge. 
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ConpiITIONS AFFECTING PRESERVATION 
or RECORDS 


At the luncheon meeting on Thursday, 
Harry Miller Lydenberg, New York Pub- 
lic Library, presided, and B. W. Scribner, 
chief of the Paper Section, National Bureau 
of Standards, discussed conditions affecting 
the preservation of records. As a result 
of a survey, he determined that many valu- 
able publications were badly deteriorated 
due largely to light, adverse temperature 
and humidity, acidic pollution of the air, 
and low grade paper. As a solution he 
recommended ventilation of libraries, the 
removal of dust, the maintenance of medium 
temperature and humidity, the washing of 
the air with alkaline water to remove acidic 
gas, the use of protective paper coverings, 
use of more permanent paper, use of copies, 
and diffused light and air conditioning. He 
advocated lectures before library organiza- 
tions which would spread information about 
these deteriorating agencies. The full re- 
port of this important research by the bureau 
is now available in printed form in its Mis- 
cellaneous publication no. 144. 

At the afternoon session Mr. Lydenberg 


Publicity 


UBLIC Relations Engineers” and 
Pp “Chairs of Foresight” were two of 

the new terms introduced by persons 
taking part in a panel discussion at a joint 
meeting of the Publicity Committee of the 
American Library Association with the 
League of Library Commissions, which was 
held June 25 at the Windsor Hotel and 
attended by approximately two hundred 
persons. Elizabeth M. Smith, Public Li- 
brary, Albany, New York, chairman of the 
Publicity Committee, presided. 


PUBLICITY AND THE FuTuRE OF LIBRARIES 


“Publicity and the Future of Libraries” 
was the subject of the discussion which was 
led by Charles H. Compton, Public Li- 
brary, St. Louis, Missouri, president-elect 
of the A. L. A., and participated in by 
Dorothy Annable, New Hampshire Public 


again presided, and Mr. Kuhlman outlined 
the project of the joint committee to pre- 
pare a guide for the collection, care, organ- 
ization, and preservation of fugitive ma- 
terials. 

In this project an attempt is being made 
to find answers to the following basic ques- 
tions: 

1. What types of fugitive materials exist, 
or are being produced? 

2. Which of these are worthy of collec- 
tion and preservation? 

3. From which sources can they be ob- 
tained and how? 

4. To what extent are they now being col- 
lected and preserved, and by whom? 

5. How are these materials used—by sub- 
ject or author approach? By sample or 
complete documentation? 

6. How should they be cared for from 
a physical standpoint to insure efficient care, 
organization, and preservation? 

7. What sort of cataloging and classifica- 
tion do they require? 

8. How can collections of fugitive ma- 
terials “be kept alive?” 

A. F. KuHiLMAN, Chairman 


(Committee 


Library Commission, Concord; Donald 
Campbell, Public Library, Haverhill, Mas- 
sachusetts; Mrs. Faith Holmes Hyers, Pub- 
lic Library, Los Angeles; Clarence E. 
Sherman, Public Library, Providence, 
Rhode Island; Frank L. Tolman, Library 
Extension Division, State Education De- 
partment, Albany, New York, president of 
the League of Library Commissions; and 
Miss Smith. 

A critical, interesting, and helpful dis- 
cussion of the following questions was 
entered into by the members of the panel 
and later by persons in the audience: 

1. In planning for the future, should we 
consider publicity in the narrower sense of 
library advertising or in the broader sense 
of the relationship between the library and 
its public? By contacts with organizations, 
public bodies, and individuals should we 
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make our objective a complete understand- 
ing of the place of the library in society? 

The consensus of opinion seemed to be 
that it should be considered in the broader 
sense, and that we should attempt a more 
complete understanding of the place of the 
library in society. 

2. If we put first things first in library 
publicity, what would be emphasized? 
How? 

Relations with members of governing 
bodies and civic leaders were placed first 
by some speakers; newspaper publicity by 
others. The possibilities of radio publicity, 
it was agreed, had not yet been estimated. 

3. In a national library plan should the 
state library agency accept the responsibility 
of developing a closer relationship between 
individual libraries and the communities 
they serve? Between libraries, organiza- 
tions, and public officials on a state-wide 
scale? 

Mr. Tolman thought that effective state- 
wide publicity could be carried on by a state 
library extension agency “for about $3,000,- 
ooo.” In contrast with this statement, Mrs. 
Hyers told of very effective publicity being 
carried on in California by the Extension 
Division of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia for approximately $4,000. Some 
states, such as Ohio and Illinois, have 
carried on considerable state-wide publicity 
through committees of the state library as- 
sociation, but such volunteer work could 
naturally not be considered a substitute for 
work properly organized and financed by a 
state agency. 

4. If the state agency accepts this responsi- 
bility, should it have a person specially 
trained to carry it through? 

The desirability of having such a person 
seemed to be unquestioned, but the prob- 
lem of financing his services, especially if he 
were to be a “publicity expert,” was con- 
sidered a difficult one to solve. 

5. If the regional library is to be a factor 
in library development, how will public re- 
lations be organized and directed on a 
regional basis? Could a group of libraries 
serving a geographic area even now share 
one or more experts in the public relations 


field? 
The possibility of a group of libraries 


engaging one or more publicity experts, suq, 
as a trained newspaper man, a poster artist, 
or a graduate art student to handle exhibits 


was considered as something which might 


prove feasible. Traveling readers’ advisen 
have been used in one locality, and relation, 


between schools and libraries in some cop. | 
munities have proved that partial payment | 


of salaries by different taxing units is per. 
fectly possible. 

6. Should library schools lay more emphe. 
sis on library relations with the public as, 
vital factor in successful library adminis. 
tration? 

There was a definite feeling that libray 


schools should lay more emphasis on library | 


relations with the public and also that |i. 
brarians should have a better understand. 
ing of group psychology. 

7. Can library publicity be made le; 
stereotyped? How? 

Mr. Compton thought library publicity 
could be made considerably less stereotyped 
by basing some of it on informal investigs- 
tions of what library patrons read and why. 
He mentioned some of the St. Louis stories 
that have been particularly successful, such 
as those noting by occupation the borrowers 
of specific titles of new non-fiction; the 
readers of authors such as Hardy, Heny 


James, or Mark Twain; and the readers of | 


books on “the way out.” 

Following the discussion, short talks on 
publicity methods and problems in England 
were given by R. J. Gordon, chief libri 
rian, Central Public Library, Leeds, and 
Edgar Osborne, librarian of the County Li- 
brary, Derby, England. 


Beatrice Sawyer Rossell, publicity assist | 


ant at A. L. A. Headquarters, spoke of an 
experiment in codperative publicity being 
undertaken by a group of libraries in the 
Chicago area, covering annotated booklists, 
newspaper feature stories, and, if a Public 
Works Art Project artist can be obtained, 
posters. The poetry broadsides offered to 
libraries by the Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore (see inside back cover of the 
A. L. A. Bulletin, August, 1934) were dis 
played as an illustration of successful and 
very inexpensive posters which could be ob- 
tained with the assistance of emergency 
workers. 
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ConvincING ANNUAL REporRTS 


“Convincing Annual Reports” was the 
subject of the second session of the publicity 
round table group, which was held June 26, 
and presided over by Miss Smith. 

Clarence E. Ridley, executive director of 
the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion, Chicago, who discussed “The Libra- 
rian’s Relation with Citizens’ Organizations 
and with Other Public Officials” before this 
group at the A. L. A. conference in Chicago 
last year, gave an address on “Evaluating 
Library Reports.” This address appeared 
in full in the July, 1934, issue of the 
A.L. A. Bulletin. 

Following Mr. Ridley’s discussion of the 
various reports submitted, Earl W. Brown- 
ing, Public Library, Peoria, Illinois; John 
Adams Lowe, Public Library, Rochester, 
New York; and James Ross, city librarian, 
Central Library, Bristol, England, discussed 
recent reports to trustees, appropriating 
bodies, and the taxpayers’ groups, which had 
convinced those bodies of the library’s right 
to increased rather than decreased public 
support. Mr. Lowe commented: 


Mr. Lowe’s ApprEss 


In a crisis, a printed annual report is of 
little value as a sole means of convincing 
anyone that a budget should be increased. 
Any report of the preceding year’s work is 
bound to be past history. What matters 
in an emergency is the amount of opinion 
which the librarian can induce the citizens 
to express publicly, and the amount of con- 
fidence the people have in the librarian and 
in his administration of the library. If the 
management and administration have been 
such that there is no possible expenditure 
which can be distorted into an extravagance 
and used against the librarian, the confidence 
s0 gained will serve far greater purpose than 
any printed pages the librarian may have 
issued concerning the library’s activities. 

The experience of the past two years 
has shown us that those who in the last 
analysis must be convinced, by report or 
otherwise, are the public generally and the 
common council in particular. 

Ihave been asked to state how the budget 
of the Rochester Public Library for 1934 


came to be increased over that of the pre- 
vious year. 

The following figures of the annual ex- 
penditures tell the story of our money 
matters: 

For 1931, $353,398 ($1.07 per capita; a 
normal year) 

For 1932, $253,379 

For 1933, $135,111 

For 1934, $200,000 (budget allowance) 

The increase of the budget for 1934 is 
definitely an outcome of what happened in 
1933 and is the evidence I offer to support 
my contention that a group of citizens, 
convinced, may become the library’s power- 
ful ally. 

The new city officers for 1932 were 
elected on a promise to reduce the tax 
rate. Some of the leaders operated on the 
opinion that the public library is a “luxury,” 
“non-essential.” It was proposed to close 
the branches and throw the balance thus 
“saved” into the welfare maelstrom. ‘This 
calamity was averted by the timely support 
of the newspapers and by a group of citi- 
zens who knew the facts, understood their 
significance, and determined to “save the 
library.” 

When it came to the making of the budget 
for 1933, neither the finance committee nor 
the city manager granted the usual hear- 
ings, and both rejected the recommendation 
of the officially appointed Citizens’ Advisory 
Committee. The city charter provides an 
annual appropriation for the library of not 
less than three mills on a dollar of assessed 
valuation. This would grant for 1933 an 
amount of $193,000. The budget, as ap- 
proved by the council, totaled $110,000, or 
over $140,000 less than that allowed for 
the poverty stricken year just passed. It 
looked like the “last stand.” 

The newspapers listened to our story 
from beginning to end, were convinced, and 
pledged support. 

The library board issued a detailed re- 
port of what sacrifices in staff, service, and 
equipment must be made, naming branches 
to be abandoned, listing others to be put on 
two days a week, pointing out the impossi- 
bility of buying books, and the disruption 
of the staff organization. It called upon 
the council to rescind its violation of the 
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charter. It asked for a budget at least 
equal to the charter allowance. It asked 
for a public hearing. Personalities and 
animosity were kept out of reports, but 
fair play was sought. The public library 
is a part of city government and there could 
be no contention between the library and 
the city officials or other city depart- 
ments. 

A Citizens’ Library Committee formed 
at once, comprising fifty of the most in- 
fluential taxpayers, representing varied in- 
terests. It determined to learn the facts. 
It gathered and studied figures, making 
comparisons with other libraries and with 
other departments. It learned first hand 
what services were to be curtailed, and 
visited the library branches with determina- 
tion to understand the situation. 

It inaugurated a word-of-mouth cam- 
paign and spread facts and figures over the 
city to such an extent that the library be- 
came a topic of conversation. 

The newspapers made front page news of 
the committee’s activities for two or three 
weeks, and commented on the situation edi- 
torially in special feature articles and 
cartoons. 

Committee members spoke over the radio, 
and their addresses were repeated in full 
in the newspapers. 

At the public hearing before the common 
council, the library board made a brief state- 
ment of facts and figures, and pledged it- 
self to give as complete service as possible 
on whatever amount should be allowed. 
The Citizens’ Library Committee asked 
to be heard. It made the point that it had 
acted independently of the board of trus- 
tees but had come to the same conclusions 
held by the board and was present in sup- 
port of the library’s request for an appro- 
priation not less than the charter provi- 
sion. 

The committee presented a petition to 
the council signed by 30,000 taxpayers, 
enumerating the following reasons for mak- 
ing the request: 

“1. The cut of 68 per cent which has 
been made in the library budget is out of 
all proportion to cuts for other services. 

“2. The greatly reduced budget will 
necessitate: the closing of most of the 
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branch libraries, the breaking up of » 
organization that has been built thr 





years of intelligent effort, the cutting g | 


of one of the greatest sources of educatin 
and recreation for the unemployed, and 
hampering of thousands of school childre 
by depriving them of books and of a pli 
to study. 

“3. The drastic cut will effect a lowe. 
ing of 15 cents per $1,000 on the assesse{ 
valuation, or a saving of $1.27 on the aye. 
age tax bill. 

“4. Although favoring at all times t 
greatest economy consistent with efficier 
municipal government, we submit to you 
honorable body that in this instance th 
losses to the civic and cultural life of oy 
city cannot be justified by the extreme 
small saving.” 

The committee stated that not a singk 
name on the petition had been solicited by 
the library in any of its branches or hy 
any employee, but that it was the result o 
genuine interest on the part of ta- 
payers. 


The appropriation was increased by $25; | 


000. More than this, the city had becom 
more library conscious than ever befor, 
and the city government had seen a demon- 
stration of the willingness of the people to 
speak in behalf of an institution that ha 
value to them. 

Before their terms expired the mayor, city 
manager, and comptroller resigned. In 
setting up the budget for 1934, the new 
city manager granted the library board th 
usual hearing and sent for the men ani 
women who had led the Citizens’ Libray 
Committee. He told them that he wa 
recommending a library budget of $200; 
000, with an increase of $65,000, and whil 
he felt that it should be higher he offered 
to go over with the committee the figure 
of funds available to show that a larger 
budget was not possible. 

In the light of this experience I woul 
not hesitate to report such a problem, should 
it arise in the future, to a selected com 
mittee of citizens, and to trust to their judg: 
ment for the solution of the matter. Gont 
are the days when the librarian and boarl 
stand pitifully, hat in hand, wailing ® 
the city hall steps, alone, because a host of 
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citizens stand ready to bear glorious wit- 


ness. 
* * * 


In closing, Miss Smith called attention to 
the A. L. A. Publicity Committee’s revised 
publication, Leads No. 7, Posters, publicity 
gids, and decorative material, which is avail- 
able at A. L. A. Headquarters at a cost of 
thirty-five cents, and to Leads No. 11, Books, 
ideas, and inquiring minds, which is fifty 
cents. Both have since been noted in more 
detail in the July, 1934, Bulletin. She also 
drew attention to a list of subjects which the 
Publicity Committee is asking libraries 
throughout the country to stress in their 
publicity during the coming year, the sub- 
jects being: 
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The art of reading and the use of the 
library; 

Aids for parents and home-makers; 

Growing up with books; 

College on nothing a year; 

Developing a personal philosophy; 

Budgeting one’s income; 

Good health and how to keep it; 

Gardening; . 

Adventures in the arts; 

Handicraft and other hobbies; 

Community, state, national, and interna- 
tional issues; 

The world we live in. 

For further information about this experi- 
ment, see the August issue of the A. L. A. 
Bulletin, page 452. 

Mivprep O. Peterson, Secretary 


Religious Books Round Table 


HE Religious Books Round Table 
[= held in Divinity Hall on Tues- 

day morning, June 26, with an 
attendance of about sixty. 

The chairman, Henry O. Severance, of 
Columbia, 
opened the meeting by asking that a commit- 
tee be appointed to nominate officers for the 
coming year. John F. Lyons, of the Presby- 
terian Theological Seminary Library, 
Chicago, was appointed chairman of this 
committee. 

A paper on “Some Important Religious 
Books of 1933-34,” by C. E. Lemmon, pastor 
of the First Christian Church, Columbia, 
Missouri, was read by the chairman, in the 
absence of Mr. Lemmon. 


Mr. LemMmon’s PAPER 


The fact that I am not a trained librarian 
must be accepted as the reason for my ina- 
bility to adhere strictly to technical library 
dassifications in the organization and pres- 
entation of this material. 

For example, I do not suppose that the 
bulky work of James Henry Breasted, called 
The dawn of conscience, is classified as a 
tligious book. I do know that it is 
‘careful study of primitive man and must 

considered an ethical source book. Reli- 


gious book readers have long claimed Richard 
C. Cabot of the Harvard Medical School 
as one of their own for his What men live 
by, published twenty years ago, and will not 
choose to relinquish this claim after reading 
his new work in the field of general ethics, 
The meaning of right and wrong. In this 
work Dr. Cabot stresses the prevailing 
tendency of man to fool himself in ethical 
thinking and offers plans for thwarting this 
self-deception. This field of general ethics 
must also claim G. E. Newsom of Cam- 
bridge University for his spirited defense of 
the family in The new morality. This might 
be considered a counter attack upon Mr. 
Bertrand Russell and his wife, Dora Russell, 
for their latitudinarian concepts of family 
life and sex morals. 

Each year produces works on the Bible 
and biblical criticism. The scholarly world 
has been agitated not a little by the publica- 
tion of The Four Gospels; a new transla- 
tion by Professor Charles Cutler Torrey of 
Yale. The whole structure of modern 
biblical criticism is based on the Greek text 
of the gospels and all translations, includ- 
ing those in the modern vernacular, are 
based on these accepted texts. Professor 
Torrey has made his translation from the 
Aramaic, which was the popular vernacular 
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of Palestine in the days of Jesus and doubt- 
less was the language Jesus used. No 
doubt this book will be heard from in the 
future, and it marks 1934 as an important 
year in biblical scholarship. Edgar J. Good- 
speed of Chicago and the late Powis Smith 
have issued what is called The short Bible, 
abbreviated to include what they deemed 
essential material, in what is known as 
“The American Translation,” the books 
being arranged in the order of their writing 
instead of the conventional order, with a 
splendidly written short introduction for 
each book. This volume is chiefly valuable 
because of these introductions and the en- 
couragement to read the Bible, which its 
attractive brevity and arrangement give. 

In local church life there seems to be a 
rising interest in the drama. Fred Eastman 
and Lois Wilson have published a little 
book called Drama in the church, which takes 
up in much detail the whole problem of 
religious drama with simple directions as 
to its preparation, content, advertising, 
production, acting, and tests for real 
dramatic quality. It is a useful book and 
should be in the hands of progressive church 
workers everywhere. 

Three important books on the larger life 
of the American church have been published 
during the period. The march of faith by 
Winfred Ernest Garrison is a history of the 
church in America since 1865, using the 
literary method that Mark Sullivan has 
popularized in his Our Times series. It is 
interestingly done and is a useful reference 
as well as good reading. The Yearbook of 
the American churches, prepared by Herman 
C. Weber under the direction of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, 
is a necessary reference work. Charles S. 
Macfarland, formerly general secretary of 
the federal council, has recently written a 
book called Christian unity in practice and 
prophecy. Not every reader will agree 
with him in his point of view. Dr. Macfar- 
land’s experiences have been so varied and 
his leadership so comprehensive as to make 
this volume of historical importance as well 
as an interesting treatise on a very live 
issue. 

Each year produces a quota of literature 
on the life and person of Jesus. Much is 
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being made these days of a book calle; 
Jesus the unknown by Dmitrii Merezhky. 
skii, translated from the Russian. It add 
very little to our knowledge of Jesus, dein 
very mystical and even fanciful, but attess 
to the real spirit of religion that lives» 
the Russian heart. Robert E. Speer hy 
written The finality of Jesus Christ, a bog 
which is conservative in outlook, conve. 
tional in material, but beautifully express 
in Dr. Speer’s usual fine diction and dew. | 
tional spirit. 

That theology is a vital science is x 
tested by the number of really significay 
books in this field during the past fey 
months. I can only mention a portion ¢ 
them. 

Henry P. Van Dusen has produced ; 
deservedly popular work on theism calle 
The plain man seeks for God. It would 
difficult to imagine a more fetching title ani 
one presumes that hundreds have purchased 
this book because most people fancy them 
selves “plain” men and most of us would like 
to know more about God. The title is: 
trifle misleading for the author is a rip 
scholar and to read his book one may k 
“plain” but must not be ignorant. 

Three professors at Union Theological 
Seminary in New York have written books 
of a theological nature during the last few 
months. The first is by William Adams 
Brown, on the supernatural in_ religion, 
called God at work. Dr. Brown has a goo 
following of readers as many can attest who 
are familiar with his former volumes, Be | 
liefs that matter and The life of prayer int | 
world of science. He has a charming style 
placid and simple, and occupies the conver | 
tional position of a liberal theologian. Hei | 
able, by the simplicity of his statements ani 
the comprehension of his mind, to develops 
popular reader interest. One must 8% | 
however, that this book is not so valuabl | 








as some of his former works, the best a | 


which, in my judgment, is Beliefs thd 
matter. John Baillie, a Scotch theologiat 
has dealt with the theme of immortality 2 
his latest work entitled And the life ever 
lasting. It is the best statement I hart 
found of the value argument, that is, if we 
develop values that are worth while in life 
survival is implicit in the nature of things 
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He also suggests that immortality is not 
alone a “quantitative” concept but that it is 
“qualitative” as well—in fact that it is 
chiefly qualitative. The great book of the 
year in the field of theology is The meaning 
and truth of religion by Eugene W. Lyman. 
Dr. Lyman has given his life to the study 
and teaching of the philosophy of religion 
and this is his opus. It is probably the best 
and most complete statement of the liberal 
theology to date. It is not only well 
written, but it is so well organized, indexed, 
and buttressed with citations and notes as to 
make it a vital reference work for private 
and public libraries. The comprehensiveness 
and grasp of Dr. Lyman’s mind is remark- 
able. If one desires to measure the change 
in theological thought it would be well to 
compare this book with the classic text of 
the late William Newton Clarke, Outlines 
of Christian theology, in popular use a 
quarter of a century ago. The content, 
method, and scope of theological thought has 
completely changed. 

The relation of science and religion is an 
ever interesting and changing field of 
thought. The brilliant young theological 
leader of Oberlin college, Walter Marshall 
Horton, has recently written on Theism and 
the scientific spirit. When Walter Lippmann 
started the avalanche of books on humanism 
by his Preface to morals a few years ago, 
it was this same Dr. Horton who took up 
the cudgel for the theists in his Theism and 
the modern mood. ‘That was an immediate 
book for an immediate purpose. This is a 
more important work because it deals with 
the scientific method of approach to reality. 
Horton is an analyzer and classifier of 
thought. I cannot forbear to go back of 
the limits of my caption to suggest another 
Horton book, The psychological approach to 
theology, as being a fine interpretation of 
the new experience-centered method of 
theological approach. These three books by 
Horton, written within the last few years, 
make for him a commanding place in the 
feld of religious literature. 

Ihave not yet read the work just being 
put on the market by the German scientist 
ind philosopher, Bernhard Bavink, called 
Stience and God. For the past few weeks I 
have been making my way through his 
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enormous work on The natural sciences. 
His point of view is that it is impossible to 
separate completely the pure sciences from 
philosophical thought and that there is an 
element of speculation in the most matter of 
fact group of scientific data. It is a drive 
at the hard orthodoxy of pure science by 
a man who is a recognized authority. 

Many interesting things are coming out of 
Germany besides Hitler and the Nazis. 
One of the most interesting is the new 
theological movement called Barthianism, 
named after its leader, Karl Barth. For 
years Barth has drawn enormous crowds to 
his lectures and his fame has gone around 
the world. His is the most considerable of 
contemporary movements. To those of us 
who are liberal in tradition and feeling, it is 
a conservative reaction, a sort of neo- 
Calvinism. Perhaps it is the theological ex- 
pression of the general world-wide 
impatience with liberalism. Barthianism is 
producing a voluminous literature. Two 
works of Karl Barth himself have been pub- 
lished recently, Come Holy Spirit and The 
resurrection of the dead. Barth is hard to 
understand and books about him are more 
interesting than books by him. The best 
measure of the influence of Barthianism that 
I have read is by Adolf Keller, a Swiss 
Protestant leader prominent in ecumenical 
conferences, called Karl Barth and Christian 
unity. It is really a world-wide survey of 
the Barthian movement. The clearest state- 
ment of the meaning of the Barthian theol- 
ogy bears the rather unpromising title, 4 
conservative looks to Barth and Brunner. 
Because Barth and his co-worker, Brunner, 
are conservative in their findings, the con- 
servative writer, Holmes Rolston, seems to 
have the best insight and the simplest and 
clearest explanation of the Barthian con- 
cepts. The most scholarly exposition of 
Barthianism made recently is by John 
McConnachie of Scotland, The Barthian 
theology and the man of to-day. 

Another interesting religious movement of 
the day is known as “The Oxford Groups,” 
or sometimes as Buchmanism after the 
leader, Frank Buchman. This movement 
with its doctrines of absolutes and its meth- 
ods of house parties, confessions, and 
testimonies, has had considerable sweep 
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throughout the English-speaking world. 
Bishop Herbert Hensley Henson has made 
a careful statement of the work of the 
“groups” in a series of lectures published 
under the title, The group movement. V.C. 
Kitchen, an advertising executive, has 
written a personal testimony of the influence 
of the “groups” in his life entitled, J was a 
pagan, reminding one of Russell’s popular 
testimonial to the same effect called For 
sinners only, published not long ago. 

These books of personal religious confes- 
sions are sometimes very helpful to individ- 
uals. The best I have read recently is by 
Anne Byrd Payson, called J follow the road. 
She is evidently a very brilliant and well 
read woman. It is not a testimonial of the 
Oxford Groups although her experiences 
are somewhat like theirs. The writer feels 
that her book carries with it more intellec- 
tual validity and its wide circulation would 
be good for those who are nervously and 
spiritually troubled. 

The Oxford Groups must not be confused 
with what is historically known as the Ox- 
ford Movement, a general movement within 
the Anglican church a hundred years ago, 
finding expression in Oxford University. 
The centennial of the Oxford Movement is 
marked by a centennial biography of its 
founder, John Henry Newman, by J. Elliott 
Ross, a Catholic with a sympathetic and 
natural bias. 

The social gospel has come in for unus- 
ually good treatment during the past few 
months. The Rauschenbusch Foundation 
was established less than five years ago at 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School and two 
lectureships have been published recently, 
The social gospel and the Christian cultus 
by Charles Clayton Morrison, editor of the 
Christian Century, and The social triumph 
of the ancient church by Shirley Jackson 
Case, new dean of the Divinity School of 
the University of Chicago. Many people 
think that Dr. Morrison has written the 
most important work in this field since the 
contributions of Rauschenbusch himself. Dr. 
Morrison’s main thesis is that the social gos- 
pel has been preached without a proper 
background of ritual and worship. The 
traditional forms of worship are individual- 
istic in emphasis so that the preacher seems 
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alien when preaching a social message, ani 





that despite the widespread acceptance y 
the social gospel, it is not yet “at home” 
the churches and will not be until the setting 
of hymnody, liturgy, et cetera, gives it th 
proper background. This idea and othen 
Dr. Morrison expounds with great fo 
and eloquence. 

Our contemporary American scene coms 
in for careful analysis by Reinhold Niebuh 
in his Reflections on the end of an era. Np 
buhr is not easy reading but his realist, 
views, his vogue with young people, and his 
popularity among ministers make his word 
potent. Halford Luccock has produced » 
interesting treatise in his Contemporay 
American literature and religion, on th 
whole a rather balanced and _ favorabk 
judgment on our modern writers. One mus 
deplore Dr. Luccock’s tendency to writ 
with his scissors, for his books are tw 
heavily loaded with quotation. 

The German fiasco has led Charles § 


Macfarland to write on The new church | 


and the new Germany. It is a hastily 
written book fabricated in a few weeks m 
a recent trip to Germany, but is an author- 
tative and well documented source book, 
valuable for reference and informative to 
those who would know the turbulent churd 
situation among the Nazis. 

The British journalist, Edward Shillito, 
has written Nationalism; man’s other reli 
gion, a very small and a very brilliant dow- 
ment, and one most pertinent to the red 
crisis that faces religion the world around. 
Ray H. Abrams has made a bitter indict 
ment of the preachers and the churches for 
their subservience to bellicose patriotism it 
war times, called Preachers present arms. 

The publication of the laymen’s report 
foreign missions three years ago has pre 
duced a continual stream of books on world 
missions. E. Stanley Jones and others have 
written a symposium called The Christi 
message for the world today, with chapter 
by McConnell, Van Dusen, Mackay, and 
others. Several of these chapters are vet 


able and the whole book has unusual meri | 


for a composite authorship of this natutt 
It is not an answer to the report, but its 
a vigorous afterthought. Archibald G 
Baker in his Christian missions and a nt 
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world culture has brought the tools of the 
psychological and social sciences to play in 
the work of missions, seeking to give the 
enterprise a scientific basis. It is not 
warm enough to motivate missions but it is 
so important that it cannot be overlooked by 
those who do have the missionary passion. 
Christianity and communism by H. G. 
Wood is a little book which details inter- 
estingly the points of impingement and con- 
trast between these two modern pas- 
sions. 

Biography is a rich and continued source 
of helpful inspiration in the field of religious 
literature. Basil Mathews has written 
John R. Mott: world citizen, an able work 
concerning a vast and influential personal- 
ity; Grenfell has brought his former auto- 
biography up to date in a large volume titled 
Forty years for Labrador; and Albert 
Schweitzer, famous musician, organ builder, 
theologian, physician, missionary, and philos- 
opher, has further indebted the world to 
his varied genius by his late reflections, Out 
of my life and thought. Edgar De Witt 
Jones, Detroit preacher, has made an assess- 
ment of twenty-five contemporary American 
preachers, entitled American preachers of 
today. It is a human and attractive book. 
The most important biography of the year 
is John A. Gade’s The life of Cardinal Mer- 
cer. Gade is a Protestant but writes 
sympathetically of the great cardinal, and 
the chapters on Mercier’s experiences during 
the German occupation of Belgium in the 
war are simply tremendous. We are all 
indebted to the author for this portrait of 
one of the finest figures of the modern 
church. Mercier’s was the force of char- 
acter—the asceticism of St. Francis coupled 
with the practical wisdom of Wesley. 

Sermons have their place in the literature 
of religion and there seems to be a growing 
interest in them. Harper and Brothers are 
issuing a monthly volume of sermons from 
some distinguished preacher, attractively 
These 


of high quality. The three best in the 
sties of recent months, in the judgment of 

writer, were Letters to God and the 
devil by Edward Scribner Ames, belying in 
the serious treatment of important themes 
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the rather jocular title; Little evils that 
lay waste life by the popular young Con- 
gregational minister, Miles Krumbine, of 
Shaker Heights, Cleveland; and 4 world 
that cannot be shaken, by Ernest Fremont 
Tittle of Evanston. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, prolific writer though he has been, 
published his first volume of sermons, The 
hope of the world, during the past year. 
His numerous readers need not be told that 
they deal with vital themes and are written 
with understanding and beauty. 

Henry A. Wallace, secretary of agricul- 
ture, has written a very striking little vol- 
ume on Statesmanship and religion. It is 
remarkable that Mr. Wallace should have 
such an exact and scholarly understanding 
of the Bible and church history. A modern 
political leader cannot be expected to have 
detailed knowledge in many fields, but if he 
is to be effective in statesmanship he must 
have the ability and will to comprehend 
various realms of human life. This power 
of comprehension Mr. Wallace seems to 
have in an unusual degree and his book is 
surprisingly able. He feels that the present 
social situation is particularly well condi- 
tioned for some spiritual movement such 
as that of the prophets of Israel or the 
reformers and that such a movement is 
necessary if we are to be saved from the 
savage competition of capitalism on the one 
hand and the bitter class struggle involved 
in socialism or communism on _ the 
other. 

Librarians themselves, as well as publish- 
ers, have set precedents for that which I 
am now going to do—suggest the ten best 
religious books that have come under my 
observation during the past few months. I 
would choose: 

The meaning and truth of religion by 
Lyman; Theism and the scientific spirit by 
Horton; 4 conservative looks to Barth and 
Brunner by Rolston; J follow the road by 
Payson; The social gospel and the Christian 
cultus by Morrison; Reflections on the end 
of an era by Niebuhr; Nationalism; man’s 
other religion by Shillito; The life of Car- 
dinal Mercier by Gade; A world that can- 
not be shaken by Tittle; and Statesmanship 


and religion by Wallace. 
. * * 
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The next address was by John F. Lyons 
on “Fifty Important Religious Books, 
1933-34.” 

The selection of fifty religious books was 
made by a committee consisting of the chair- 
man, Mr. Lyons; Hollis W. Hering, Mis- 
sionary Research Library, New York City; 
Rachel K. Schenk, Purdue University Li- 
brary, Lafayette, Indiana; Henry O. Sever- 
ance, University of Missouri Library, 
Columbia; Mary Elizabeth Downey, School 
for Librarians, Chautauqua, New York; 
Frank G. Lewis, Crozer Theological Semi- 
nary, Chester, Pennsylvania; and J. Ritchie 
Patterson, Public Library, Chicago. 

In presenting the list Mr. Lyons asserted 
that publishers are finding religious books 
easier to sell now than they were five years 
ago, due to the need which people feel in 
the depression years for the comfort of 
religion. The religious books chosen, he ex- 
plained, are for the general reader and not 
the specialist and the list is intended pri- 
marily to assist public libraries in making 
selections. 

Only books which have come from the 
press between June, 1933, and June, 1934, 
were considered. Biographies, other than 
lives of Christ, were omitted, because they 
belong in other lists prepared for libraries. 
Expensive books were ruled out because they 
are not practical for public library use. 
An effort was also made not to emphasize 
one aspect of religious study, such as re- 
ligious education, at the expense of others. 


Firty ImportANT Re ticious Books, 
1933-34 

Abrams, Ray H. Preachers present arms. 
N. Y. Round Table Press, Inc. 1933. 
$2.50. 

Ainslee, Peter. Some experiments in liv- 
ing. N. Y. Association Press. 1933. $2. 

Baillie, John. And the life everlasting. 
N. Y. Scribner. 1933. $2.50. 

Baker, A. G. Christian missions and a 
new world culture. Chicago. Willett, Clark, 
and Company. 1934. $2. 

Breasted, James H. The dawn of con- 
science. N. Y. Scribner. 1934. $3. 

Brown, W. A. God at work; a study of 
the supernatural. N. Y. Scribner. 1933. 
$2.50. 
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Browne, Lewis. Since Calvary. N.y 
Macmillan. 1933. $1. 





Cadman, S. Parkes. The prophets g | 
Israel. N. Y. Macmillan. 1933. $325 
Chaffee, Edmund B. The Protestay 
churches and the industrial crisis, N, y | 
Macmillan. 1933. $2. 
The Christian message for the world 
day. (By E. Stanley Jones and other) 
N. Y. Round Table Press. 1934. $15 
Coffin, Henry S. What men are asking 


Nashville. Cokesbury. 1933. $2. 
Covert, William Chalmers. Facing oy 

day. N. Y. Abingdon. 1934. $1.50, 
Denny, Walter Bell. The career aj | 

significance of Jesus. N. Y. Nelso 


1933. $1.60. | 
Fosdick, Harry E. The hope of tk 
world. N. Y. Harper. 1933. $1.50. 
Franklin, James H. Never failing light 
N. Y. Missionary Education. 1933. $1 
Garvie, A. E. Can Christ save society? 
N. Y. Abingdon. 1934. $1. 


Gilkey, Charles Whitney. Perspectives 
(Harpers monthly pulpit.) N. Y. Har 
per. 1933. $1. 

Gilkey, James Gordon. What can we 


believe? A study of the new Protestantism. 





N. Y. Macmillan. 1933. $1.50. 

Goodspeed, Edgar J. and Smith, J. M.P, 
eds. The short Bible. Chicago University 
Press. 1933. $2. 

Hartshorne, Hugh, Stearns, H. R., and 
Uphaus, W. E. 
religious education. 
1933. $2. 

High, Stanley. 
morrow’s world. N. Y. Missionary Edv- 
cation. 1933. $1. 

Holt, Ivan Lee. The return of spring 
to man’s soul. N.Y. Harper. 1934. $1 

Hooker, Elizabeth, R. Religion in the 
highlands. N. Y. Home Missions Cout- 
cil. 1933. $1.50. 

Inge, W. R. God and the astronomers 
(Warburton lectures, 1931-32.) N. Y: 
Longmans. 1933. $4. 

Jacks, Lawrence P. Elemental religion 
(Lyman Beecher lectures, 1933.) N. Y. 


Yale University Pres. 


Harper. 1934. $1.50. 

Jones, Edgar De Witt. American preach 
ers of to-day. Indianapolis.  Bobbs 
Merrill. 1933. $2. 





Standards and trends in | 


Today’s youth and to | 
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Jones, E. Stanley. Christ and human 
suffering. N. Y. Abingdon. 1933. $1. 
Kagawa, Toyohiko. Christ and Japan. 
N.Y. Missionary Education. 1934. $1. 
Krumbine, Miles H., ed. Process of re- 
ligion; essays in honor of Dean Shailer 
Mathews. N. Y. Macmillan. 1933. $2.25. 
Luccock, Halford E. Contemporary 
American literature and religion. N. Y. 
Willett. 1934. $2. 

Lunn, Henry S. Secret of the saints; 
studies in prayer, meditation and self- 
discipline. N. Y. Macmillan. 1933. $1. 

Macfarland, Charles §. The new church 
and the new Germany. N.Y. Macmillan. 
1934. $2.25. 

MacLean, Angus H. The new era in 
religious education. Boston. Beacon Press. 
1934. $2. 

Mathews, Shailer. New Testament times 
in Palestine. N. Y. Revised edition. Mac- 
millan. 1933. $2. 

May, James Lewis. Oxford movement; 
its history and future; a layman’s estimate. 
N.Y. Dial. 1933. $3.50. 

Merezhkovskii, D. S. Jesus the unknown. 
N.Y. Scribner. 1934. $2.75. 

Noyes, Morgan Phelps, ed. Prayers for 
services; a manual for leaders of worship. 
N.Y. Scribner. 1934. $2.50. 

Payson, Anne Byrd. I follow the road. 
N.Y. Abingdon. 1934. $1. 

Phelps, A. S. The Bible looks you over. 
American Baptist. 1933. $1.50. 

Potter, Charles F. Humanizing religion. 
N.Y. Harper. 1933. $2. 

Powell, Lyman P. The better part. 
Indianapolis. Bobbs-Merrill. 1933. $1.50. 

Radhakrishnan, Sarvapalli. East and 
_ religion. N. Y. Macmillan. 1933. 
1.90. 

Royden, Agnes Maude. Here—and here- 
ate. N. Y. Putnam. 1934. $2.50. 

Schofield, Charles E., ed. The church 
looks ahead. N. Y. Macmillan. 1933. $3. 

Seldes, George. The Vatican; yesterday, 
a tomorrow. N. Y. Harper. 1934. 

15. 

Underhill, Evelyn. Man and the super- 
matural. London. Methuen. 1934. 3s. 6d. 

Weatherhead, Leslie D. Discipleship. 
N.Y. Abingdon. 1934. $1. 

Webb, C. C. Study of religious thought 


in England from 1850. (Olaus Petri lectures, 
1932.) N. Y. Oxford. 1933. $2.75. 
White, J. A., ed. Objectives of religious 
education. N. Y. Revell. 1933. $1.25. 
Wood, H. G. Christianity and com- 
munism. N. Y. Round Table. 1933. $2. 


On New TESTAMENT CRITICISM 


Professor R. K. Naylor, Diocesan Theo- 
logical College, Montreal, gave an address 
on “New Testament Criticism from Tisch- 
endorf to the Present Time,” illustrating 
it with facsimilies of the Codex Bezae and 
the Codex Sinaiticus, the Chester Beatty 
Biblical Papyri, a portrait of Tischendorf 
and a photograph of the monastery where 
Tischendorf discovered the Codex Sinaiticus. 

Frank G. Lewis, Crozer Theological 
Seminary Library, Chester, Pennsylvania, 
spoke on “Main Entries for Religious 
Reports,” beginning with an explanation 
of the polity of the various denominations 
and the reasons for the entries which he 
advised. 


Mr. Lewis’ PAPEr* 


In the process of cataloging religious re- 
ports, the determination of the proper form 
of main entry in each case involves three 
essentials: 

1. Keeping in mind that the general rules 
for reports are applicable for religious re- 
ports. This is important. Sometimes re- 
ligious reports are regarded as something 
different from other materials and to be 
treated according to special rules. 

2. Acquaintance with the forms of organ- 
ization of the religious bodies whose re- 
ports are to be cataloged. This is essential 
because the forms of organization of the 
various religious bodies differ so greatly. 

3. Practical decisions. In selecting main 
entries for religious reports practical con- 
siderations have a proper place, just as they 
do for other reports. As we do not write: 
“United States Department of the Interior. 
Bureau of the Census,” but “United States 
Bureau of the Census;” similarly we should 
write: “New York State. Synod;” not 
“Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 


Synod of New York.” 
* * . 


* Abridged. 
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Henry O. Severance, University of Mis- 
souri Library, Columbia, was unanimously 
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elected chairman for the coming yey 
BarBAaRA McDonat.p, Secreta, 


School Libraries Section 


JOINT meeting with the Section for 
A Library Work with Children and 
the Young People’s Reading Round 
Table, a general session, two group meet- 
ings, a dinner meeting, a breakfast round 


table meeting, and a business meeting were 
held by the School Libraries Section at 


. 


GENERAL 


At the general session of the School Li- 
braries Section which was held on Tuesday 
morning, June 26, the theme of the pro- 
gram was developed through the discussion 
of the questions, ‘““What are school library 
essentials?” and “How shall we use es- 
sentials as a basis for planning?” 

Dwight E. Porter, principal of the Omaha 
Technical High School, Omaha, Nebraska, 
gave a most interesting address on “A 
School Principal Looks for a School Li- 
brary.” 

Only as a social force can the school li- 
brary of the future justify itself, in the 
opinion of Mr. Porter. In origin the school 
library is academic, but in potential in- 
fluence it is strongly social, he declared. An 
ideal school library is and should be the 
physical as well as the educational center 
of the school. Pupils should be constantly 
in touch with books and library service so 
that they instinctively turn to reading in 
connection with all their problems and pleas- 
ures. Study halls should be done away with 
and schools provided with more librarians 
and fewer teachers. In Omaha six li- 
brarians serve a school of between five and 
six thousand pupils. A typical day in the 
Omaha Technical High School Library was 
described by Mr. Porter from the time 
readers crowd in at eight in the morning 
until the last ones are “pushed out” after 
school closes. Considerably more than 
150,000 volumes a year are charged for 
overnight circulation, more than 65 per 


Montreal. The chairman of the sectiq 
Anna Clark Kennedy, State Education D. 
partment, Albany, New York, presided g 
the general and business sessions and at th 
dinner meeting. A report of the joint me. 
ing will be found in the proceedings of th 
Section for Library Work with Childre 


SESSION 


cent being non-fiction. Approximately » 
per cent of the graduates take out publ: 
library cards and become regular users ¢ 
the public library after they leave schoo, 

Mr. Porter’s address will be printed, i 
space permits, in a future issue of th 
A. L. A. Bulletin. 

Lucile F. Fargo, research associate 
School of Library Service, Columbia Un: 
versity, followed Mr. Porter with an a. | 
dress on: 


| 


THE LispraRIAN LOOKS AT THE SCHOO 


There are at least two ways of viewing a 
institution: from the outside and from tk 
inside. 

For a good many years librarians looked 
at elementary and secondary schools fron 
the outside. Perhaps this was because pu 
lic library service was later in developing 
than public education; perhaps it was 
cause the librarian along with Pierce Butler 
thought of himself as “merely society's cu 
todian of its cultural archives” without fo- 
lowing through with Mr. Butler to th 
conclusion that “The responsibility he # 
sumes with his office is to exploit thos 
archives for communal advantage to th 
utmost extent of his ability;” or perhapsit 
was because the schools themselves wet 
not following procedures which called fo 
the use of printed materials outside of texts 
Or it may be that the externality of the 
librarian’s vision was due to all @ 
the above, plus a natural sense of awe in tht 
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presence of an institution so much larger 
and more powerful and so well entrenched 
that to venture in might have disastrous 
consequences. The school, indeed, might 
swallow the library! Better to stay out, 
to remain separate, to preserve institutional 
identity. 

Whatever the causes, up to about the be- 
ginning of the present century the librarian’s 
vision of the school was from the point of 
view of an outsider who was a well-wisher, 
a source of occasional extra mural aid, a 
provider of recreational and of cultural re- 
sources valuable in the evolution of the 
growing person but tied very loosely if at 
all with the processes of his formal edu- 
cation. 

Then something happened, the story of 
which has been so frequently set down in 
the literature of school librarianship that 
it need not be repeated. Enough to say 
that nothing less than a revolution came 
about in educational thinking—a revolution 
which transferred emphasis from the claims 
of formal subject matter to the needs of the 
growing person. Perhaps some of you will 
remember with me the start it gave when 
you first heard a John Dewey proclaim that 
the function of the school was to provide 
the child with the means of living effectively 
in his own world. Education, like religion, 
was to transfer its affections from the life 
to come to the life of the individual as it 
was being lived from day to day with all 
its questions, its curiosities, its problems, 
its social contacts, its creative impulses. 

To the average librarian looking on, the 
consequences of this educational right- 
about-face were only partly apparent. Not 
even the schoolman at first sensed all that 
it presaged in the way of educational equip- 
ment and materials, to say nothing of class- 
room procedures. To be quite truthful, 
many school men and women and boards 
of education have not even yet sensed these 
demands, especially where they touch the 
provision of adequate reading resources. 

Nevertheless, there was and is much 
reading of Dewey, Kilpatrick, Morrison, 
Judd, and Gray, and much going to sum- 
mer school where new methods are dis- 
cussed and exchanged and the values in a 
more individualistic and at the same time 
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more social approach to subject matter are 
exploited. And superintendents, principals, 
and teachers return home to rebuild the 
educational structure. 

At once printed materials come upon the 
scene in a vivid and unaccustomed way, for 
the new educational approach reeks with 
books. Make all possible use of the in- 
dividual’s natural interests and curiosities, 
it says. Have a course of study, and a text- 
book if you will, but do not let the edu- 
cational process stop with either. Entice 
the growing person to satisfy his personal 
curiosities—not only through experimental 
and practical activities, but through read- 
ing, which is the greatest time-saver known 
in the intellectual process. Demonstrate 
to him that even where his everyday activi- 
ties are concerned, the printed page has 
something to offer. Teach him to read 
books and then more books, for even so are 
his intellectual horizons widened, his social 
grasp strengthened, his creative impulses 
nurtured. 

The librarian, looking on, rubs his eyes 
and turns an attentive ear. Many familiar 
chords are being struck. And then the 
educationist and he talk it over and that 
one says to him, “We need you—net from 
the outside looking in, but from the inside 
helping us to look out. Come into the 
school and work with us.” 

And so the librarian has come in, is com- 
ing in. He, too, is studying Dewey and 
Judd and Gray, and he has a growing con- 
viction of the usefulness to the school of 
his professional crafts, his resources, his 
special fields of knowledge, and his methods. 
But with the best intentions on both sides 
the way is not unfailingly strewn with 
roses. This marriage of two educational 
entities gives rise to many a matrimonial 
jar. And because this is the twentieth cen- 
tury when all young things talk and write 
with the utmost frankness on the most inti- 
mate subjects, it should not be thought 
indelicate if school librarians come right 
out in public with their woes and com- 
plexes. 

Here is a “confession” letter from one 
of them, a young woman of ability and per- 
sonal charm, a college graduate with pro- 
fessional credentials from an accredited 
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library school and a year of previous ex- 
perience. 

“T am still as enthusiastic about library 
work as I ever was and feel more than 
ever that it is what I want to do, but this 
year has about made me decide that I was 
not meant to be a school librarian. The 
‘powers that be’ and I do not agree about 
a ‘library atmosphere’ and I cannot main- 
tain the death-like quiet insisted upon and 
at the same time do other things—such as 
catalog, compile bibliographies, and all those 
things I had hoped to do when I was at 
R: I am a policeman who scowls 
menacingly when a child moves to get an- 
other book or wants to browse, for I have 
to answer for any and all noise. I have 
no chance to put into practice any principles 
of book selection because all books are sent 
to my desk and my only task is to accession, 
classify, and catalog them. Even to whisper 
is so sternly frowned upon that I hesitate 
to do reference work or suggest books that 
I feel would appeal to this and that child— 
and yet, I am in one of the best schools in 
Q—, have a beautifully equipped library, 
and should be completely satisfied. 

“With my training at R. , do you think 
it would be possible to get into any phase 
of the work where I might actually do some 
of the things I want and love to do? I 
would not mind starting at the very bottom, 
and I have two years of experience now.” 

If you were Dorothy Dix and this letter 
came to you, what would you say? 

First there is that matter of “atmos- 
phere,” which leads back into questions of 
attendance and formal discipline. Assum- 
ing that the school library is spacious enough 
to accommodate all who wish to come, how 
far does scheduled attendance interfere with 
the contribution of the library to that glori- 
ous feeling of intellectual as well as phys- 
ical independence which comes with going 
somewhere within the school building when 
you do not have to go and doing something 
which, while it may have been motivated by 
the classroom, nevertheless depends upon 
your own initiative for its accomplishment? 
I suspect that in the school at Q—— every 
pupil spent five (or was it three?) periods 
per week in the library, arriving at a speci- 
fied hour, sitting in a specified seat (for 
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ease in checking) and presenting an eg), 
orate permit from some teacher Stating the | 
exact nature of his errand for that hou 
an errand which he had no intention ¢ 
carrying out. I even suspect that the prip. 
cipal had insisted it must be done that wa, 
He no doubt had the best “discipline” 
school in Q But since there was ap 
pgrently a separate study hall, why coulj 
he not have experimented with formal dis. 
cipline there, giving the librarian oppor. 
tunity for social control in the libray 
based on pupil participation in manage. 
ment? 

The librarian at Q: writes that she 
has no time to look after the technical preps- 
ration of her printed materials—catalog. 
ing, clipping, filing. She is too busy being 
a policeman. In another school she might 
be too busy teaching classes or supervising 
a lunch room. The following letter does 
not exactly belong to the “confession” 
group, but a good deal can be read between 
the lines. It came to a library school place 
ment office. 

“Can you furnish us the name and ad- 
dress of a lady who meets the following re- 
quirements: 

“1, She must have 24 to 30 semester 
hours credit in library service. 

“2. A state certificate covering home eco 
nomics. 

“3. She should also be able to teach some 
few other subjects; though it would not 
matter so much what those other subjects 
would be. 

“4. She must be able to keep pupils quiet 
and busy—or at least quiet in the library, 
study hall, or classroom. She should bea 
good disciplinarian, able and willing to ac- 
cept responsibility. 

“In addition to the above requirements, 
it is also expected that she should be willing 
to take some part in the supervision of play- 
ground activities, directed play, hall duty, 
and be an all round good teacher.” 

You are smiling. But the difficulties here 
are actually far beyond the control of the 
harassed school principal who wrote the 
letter. His school could not be accredited 
minus a librarian with “24 to 30 semester 
hours credit,” but he had only four it 
structors on his staff including himself, and 
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he taught three hours per day. It occurs 
to librarians that what that man should 
work for is some form of regional library 
service which would provide him with a 
well organized collection of books possible 
of supervision by a teacher in the school 
under the direction and guidance of an ex- 
pert library staff in the regional office. It 
js not good vocational sense to ask a pro- 
fessional librarian to take on what amounts 
to a full-time teaching schedule. The way 
out is undoubtedly through large unit li- 
brary service and increased opportunities for 
teachers, as such, to become efficient users 
and purveyors of library materials which 
have been processed for use outside the 
school itself. 

How one thing leads to another! Here 
we are hard upon an embarrassing snag 
that looms very large indeed when the li- 
brarian looks at the school. One hardly 
dares mention the matter aloud, but this is 
the time for confession. It is the faculty, 
and the counts against them are many! 

First of all the teachers fail to use the 
library up to its possibilities and the reason 
is they do not know how. They post 
time worn lists in the worst bibliographic 
form with items copied from college lecture 
notes or out-of-date texts. The card cata- 
log is a mystery to them and bibliographical 
tools unknown. And some have reading 
tastes below the average of the better stu- 
dents in the high school. The librarian 
would not undertake to vouch for this fact 
in his own right, but the local school super- 
intendent has told him about it in con- 
fidence. The superintendent has even said 
he wished the librarian would do something 
about it—buy some worth while magazines 
for the faculty room, or put notices in faculty 
boxes telling teachers about new titles with- 
in their fields of interest. 

Since the superintendent has admitted so 
much, the librarian may be permitted to ask 
a few questions and make a few sugges- 
tions. First, the librarian does not think 
the teachers are so much to blame. Why 
does not the teachers college, and the liberal 
arts college also, since so many high school 
teachers are drawn directly from the latter 
Source, take steps to see that prospective 
teachers are given adequate library experi- 
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ences throughout their period of prepara- 
tion? No mere five or ten or even eighteen 
lessons on the use of the library presented 
by the college librarian and quite divorced 
from teaching situations will do it. Such 
lessons have their value; but they fall short 
of introducing the teacher to library ma- 
terial useful in the enrichment of elementary 
or secondary teaching, and they afford no 
opportunity for the observation and practice 
of library-centered instruction. For that 
there must be available a training school 
library presided over by an expert school 
librarian. Moreover, the instructors in the 
teacher training institution must themselves 
be expert and consistent users of the li- 
brary. How many are? Perhaps in the 
end we shall have to go even one step 
further back and try to produce library- 
minded professors. Some people think so 
and some schools of education are attempt- 
ing it. 

There are a number of snags connected 
with the acquisition of books. The libra- 
rian at Q——, it will be remembered, had 
no hand in the procedures that brought 
books to her desk. They just arrived. And 
I am ready to stake a considerable sum on 
the fact that they represented money poorly 
spent. I can see them in my mind’s eye: 
a twelve volume history of the World War 
magnificently bound in red morocco; fifteen 
copies of Smith’s Readings-in-so-and-so; 
Dickens complete (the principal liked 
Dickens when he was a boy); a new book 
on Elizabethan drama requested by the 
head of the English Department, who has 
already loaded the shelves with classic 
tragedies when what the pupils and younger 
teachers want are books on costuming and 
amateur stagecraft so that they may stage 
the results of their own creative impulses. 
The librarian could have made the same 
amount of money cover a deal more of con- 
sequence to boys and girls and at the same 
time build up a balanced collection. She 
knew all about how the class in Literature 
III was handicapped in putting on its 
amateur production. They told her. And 
so did the young teacher in charge, for the 
librarian had a reputation for friendliness. 
And then the librarian also knew a great 
deal about book buying that would have 
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astonished the principal had it ever occurred 
to him to ask where to secure books in rein- 
forced bindings; what to procure in pam- 
phlet form at little or no expense; where to 
go for a finely illustrated edition when the 
graduating class contemplated a parting 
gift; oh, lots of things the librarian knew! 
But the principal never asked, you see. It 
just never occurred to him that that was 
what the librarian in Q—— was there for. 

I have not seen the high school library 
at Q—— except with my mind’s eye, but 
I strongly suspect that part of the difficulty 
in discipline is due to bad planning. The 
librarian says the library is “beautifully 
equipped.” But are the tables so close that 
proximity alone creates social problems? 
Are the book shelves built so high that 
a stepladder is required? Or _ perhaps 
the books are on a balcony with dark 
corners requiring that policing the librarian 
objected to. A beautiful room and the 
architect and the principal love to show it 
off. But as well build a kitchen with the 
spice cupboard in the attic. Most well 
prepared librarians know the essentials of 
planning and equipment, and if they do 
not they are at least cognizant of the sources 
from which expert help may be secured. 
But once again the librarian is not asked. 
The room at Q—— was planned before 
the librarian got there. 

Then there are financial matters—always 
prolific sources of friction. It seems to be 
pretty well established nowadays that the 
school librarian is to be treated as a teacher 
in respect to salary, and that is probably 
as it should be, except that anyone with 
enough experience and professional prepa- 
ration to manage an important administra- 
tive division of the school and to work with 
teachers and principal in all important 
school activities ought to be eligible for the 
highest salaries—those of department heads 
at least. But let that pass. It might lead 
us into the impertinence of questioning why 
it is that the principal of a large school 
will take on an inexperienced library school 
graduate at a low salary and then write 
an article for an educational journal pro- 
claiming that these librarians are very ig- 
norant of the requirements of the educa- 
tional situation and not very adaptable. 
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They ought to have teaching experience fig! 

Why teaching experience? If the edug. 
tor is looking for the unique educationy 
contribution which only a librarian can give, 
then why not experience in the training 
school library or as assistant in some othe; 
school library? The Southern Associatio, 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools has th 
right idea when it asserts through its stanj. 
ards that “contacts with children shoyj 
already have been established.” Classroon 
teaching is undoubtedly a good way of estab. 
lishing those contacts provided the dis 
ciplines and mind-set acquired thereby ar 
not too rigid and too long established. But 
there are other avenues to the mastery of 
group control and the creation of cordial 
relationships with boys and girls—the chil- 
dren’s room of the public library, for e. 
ample, or a troop of Girl Reserves. For. 
tunately for school librarians, there area 
number of principals who are as conscious 
of the librarian’s special contribution as the 
librarian herself could possibly be. I can 
remember what a thrill it gave the school 
library world when the word went around 
that my predecessor on this program hai 


employed a librarian and set her the tak | 


of buying books and organizing the Omaha 
Technical High School Library long before 
the building was ready or the school opened. 
And I look back with keen pleasure to my 
own visit to that school where I think the 
attitude of the administration has always 
been to pick the brains of the library staff 
for everything they might have to offer the 
school out of their own differing but sympa 
thetic experience. 

Right here is a good place to stop. It 
would be ending on a high note. But | 
started to say something about finances and 
only got as far as salaries. 

To the librarian looking on from the out- 
side the school library has sometimes seemed 
a tremendous piece of extravagance and 
duplication. But the view from within is 
quite another matter. Said the cautious 
public librarian, “I don’t quite see how my 
board can find the money to buy 3,000 books 
for the new junior high school.” Said the 
school superintendent, “Well, then suppose 
I add $4,000 to the total budget for school 
equipment. Books are educational equip- 
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ment for us, you know, just as much as 
Indian clubs for the gymnasium, sewing 
machines for the home economics depart- 
ment, typewriters for the commercial people. 
[ should hesitate to tell you what it costs 
per pupil to run a chemical laboratory— 
in fact so much that we are beginning to 
wonder whether we have not gone in too 
heavily there. The library is really the 
cheapest thing we have, for it serves the 
entire school at comparatively small cost 
per pupil. We will put in $4,000 for li- 
brary equipment and buy books.” And he 
did—just like that, and nobody said a word. 

Of course, that was in the palmy days 
before the depression. But there is an- 
other aspect of the question. It is a pro- 
fessor in Teachers College, at Columbia 
University, who has this to say in the Na- 
tional Education Association Journal, under 
the caption, “Printed Material: Economy 
or Extravagance ?” 

“A greater and more effective use of 
school books and printed materials designed 
to aid or wholly to enable the pupil to learn 
by himself what must otherwise be labori- 
ously and expensively taught orally, has 
been advocated by experts in learning for a 
quarter-century. During recent years, such 
materials have been vastly improved in use- 
fulness and reduced in cost. They repre- 
sent an equipment which schools should 
provide abundantly in the most prosperous 
times even if the more expensive oral in- 
struction and mechanical teaching devices 
could be easily afforded. The liberal use of 
books and printed learning materials is a 
sound policy under any circumstances. 
Under the present conditions, when the need 
for reduction of expenditures is insistent, a 
marked extension in the use of books and 
printed learning materials, instead of being 
an extravagance is the most obvious and 
certain means of economizing without im- 
poverishing education.”* 


DINNER 


One hundred and thirty-seven librarians 
and guests enjoyed the dinner meeting of 


— 
*Gates, A. I. Printed Material: Economy or Ex- 


travagance? Journal of the National Education As- 
soctation 22:124. April, 1933. 
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This, you will agree, is striking another 
high note, and striking it loud and clear. 
The librarian looking at the school with 
Dr. Gates sees possibilities for usefulness 
expanding at a breath-taking rate, but in 
the midst of preparing for the forward 
rush catches his breath long enough to mur- 
mur discreetly, “We always told you so. 
The library is the heart of the school.” 


* * * 


Enthusiastic discussion by the entire 
group followed the addresses by Mr. Porter 
and Miss Fargo, covering such problems 
as discipline, student help, size of staff, and 
teaching experience for the librarian. Mr. 
Porter wants “a person with a ‘great soul’ 
regardless of teaching experience.” One 
comment was: “The library can be the 
center of the school if it can have a large 
room, a more than abundant book collec- 
tion, and a sufficient number of trained 
people in charge.” At present there are 
two serious difficulties, namely, school 
men do not realize how great is the need 
for the above three items if the study hall 
is to be abandoned, and the librarian is 
averse to experimentation. 

Another comment was that the idea of 
having libraries has moved ahead of the 
education of the administrators and teach- 
ers as to the value and use of the library. 
It was suggested that book exhibits and in- 
formation be provided in summer schools 
for teachers and principals. 

A summary may be made in the state- 
ment that the library program must break 
away from tradition; the teachers, the prin- 
cipal and the librarians must codperate in 
building an educational program in keeping 
with the economic and social development 
of the present and future. The librarian 
must meet the challenge of the new social 
order. 


MEETING 


the School Libraries Section Tuesday eve- 
ning, at which Anna Clark Kennedy pre- 
sided. 

“Pioneering in Library Work” was the 
general theme of the talks and five libra- 
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rians who were among the pioneers related 
experiences and spoke of the work in gen- 
eral. 

Lucile F. Fargo, School of Library Serv- 
ice, Columbia University, New York City, 
was the first speaker. Miss Fargo spoke 
of the lack of literature when school library 
service was begun. Now it is astonishing 
to note what has been produced since 1900. 
One of the most interesting developments in 
the work, she pointed out, is that of the in- 
crease in library tools. 

Miss Fargo spoke of those who had in- 
spired her in the field and how they had 
come together and talked over problems and 
then gone back to their libraries to work 
them out. The librarian must “sell” her 
department to the principal, she said, and 
the library must be closely woven into the 
general system if it is to be wholly useful. 

Mary C. Richardson, New York State 
Normal School Library, Geneseo, was the 
second speaker. Miss Richardson paid trib- 
ute to Mary Hall, who, she said, held the 
burning light of pioneering in school library 
work, while she had but reflected light. 

She then commented briefly on such 
points as instruction in the use of books 
and libraries, what prospective teachers 
should know about libraries and books, and 
the value of trained full-time librarians in 
normal schools. 

Martha Wilson, Lincoln Library, Spring- 
field, Illinois, in her usual entertaining 
manner stated that after all there was noth- 
ing much to library work—simply ideas, 
knowledge, and feeling for books and per- 
sonalities. The pioneer days meant just 
one day at a time, one task at a time, and 
one friend after another. Some are born 
librarians, like Mary Hall. Some achieve li- 
brary work like Lucile Fargo. Some, like 
herself, just had it thrust upon them. Miss 
Wilson also paid tribute to Miss Hall, her 


vivid, colorful personality, and her driving 
power in work and play. 

Even though it is difficult to find joky 
related to the library field, Miss Wily 
kept the group laughing with ones that gy 
had either found or manufactured. 

Mary H. Davis, Public Library, Me. 
tord, Massachusetts, then spoke of inter. 
esting problems she had found in the earj 
days. Teachers often felt that students 
were wasting their time in the library, 
One teacher felt this so strongly that sh _ 
went to the principal to have the rules | 
changed. Then the History Departmen | 
complained that the English Department , 
had more books than it had in the |. 
brary. Most departments wanted books re. 
lating to their work in the department 
cupboards so that their students only would 
use them. 

Clara Howard, Library School, Emory 
University, stated that she had opened 
Schenley High School Library in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, in 1916, under the principal- 
ship of Dr. Rule. She attended a con- 
vention the next year and was inspired by 
the reading of a paper, “The Efficient 
School Librarian.” Miss Howard raised 
the question as to what is being done today 
to fit those who will be leaders in the li- 
brary field of tomorrow to meet their prob- 
lems. School librarians, she thought, should 
analyze the problem and see where they 
can help. 

After the speaking, Marjorie Scane, a 
soloist of Montreal, accompanied by her 
sister, sang several delightfully dramatic 
French Canadian folk songs. Miss Scane's 
singing, her acting, her costume, and the 
habitat decorations in the dining hall were 
not only attractive and interesting, but 
were fitting for a session devoted to school 
library history in that they brought out in 
part the historic background of Montreal 





BREAKFAST ROUND TABLE FOR SCHOOL LIBRARY SUPERVISORS 


The school library supervisors’ meeting 
was held on Wednesday morning, June 27, 
Martha Manier Parks, State Department 
of Education, Nashville, Tennessee, presid- 
ing. 


Nora Beust, School of Library Science, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, read a paper prepared by Sallie B. 
Marks, assistant professor of elementaty 
education at the University of North Caro 
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lina, on the work and methods of the 
present day supervisor of teaching. Helen 
S, Carpenter, of New York City, discussed 
library supervision from the standpoint of 
the large city organization. Problems of 
the elementary school library were con- 
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sidered by Willie Welch, State Department 
of Education, Montgomery, Alabama. 

It was suggested that the program for 
the group meeting next year might well be 
confined to the supervision of school li- 
braries in cities. 


ELEMENTARY, JUNIOR, AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
LIBRARIANS’ GROUP MEETING 


Velma R. Shaffer, Public School Libra- 
ries, Gary, Indiana, presided at a meeting 
on “Reading and Reading Problems” 
Thursday afternoon, June 28. Helen 
Sattley, graduate student at Northwestern 
University, gave an interesting report on 
“Seeing Maladjusted Students through 
Their Reading Interests,” describing an 
experiment made by Chester Persing, ad- 
visory teacher of special students, at New 
Trier High School in Kenilworth, Illinois, 
with which she and other students assisted. 

The experiment has been carried on since 
1930 with maladjusted pupils sent from 
grammar school on special certificates. Of 
the 115 girls and boys admitted to the high 
school during the last three years under 
this plan, 90 are still in high school, 30 
carrying regular junior work, and 60 fresh- 
men and sophomores making satisfactory 
progress. The informal reading program 
provided has been an encouragingly success- 
ful factor in helping these young people to 
overcome their lack of confidence in them- 
selves and their resistance to the regular 
curriculum. A longer report on this ex- 
periment will be given in a later issue of 
the A. L. A. Bulletin if space permits. 

Dorothy Hopkins, Abbot Academy, And- 
over, Massachusetts, presented the answers 
to the question, “Does Reading Change 
with Changing Times?” derived from her 
own records and experience, from the ex- 
perience and observation of the teachers 
of her school, and from replies made by 
librarians of several other private schools. 
Miss Hopkins mentioned the almost con- 
stant newspaper reading, the general and 
increasing reading of magazines, the keener 
interest in world affairs and in present 
problems, the increased amount of volun- 
tary reading, and the larger number of 


students who read for their own enlighten- 
ment and pleasure, as evidences that read- 
ing habits and reading interests do change. 

Recent books on economic, social, and 
political problems, books on international 
relations, accounts of life in other lands, 
modern biography, accounts of scientific dis- 
coveries and of explorations, as well as 
contemporary drama, poetry, and fiction are 
attracting young people just as the same 
books or the same interests are appealing 
to adults. Many lists of books in demand 
during the past year show that the great 
changes in the quality, value, and variety 
of the titles read are due to the increased 
intelligence and maturity of young people; 
to changing courses of study and changing 
school objectives; to the habit of using li- 
braries; and to the improved book collec- 
tions. 

On the other hand, some of the answers 
to the question “Does Reading Change?” 
implied that reading does not change with 
changing times. The great books of all 
times are being read in the present as they 
were in the past. And really good readers 
of former periods were as genuinely inter- 
ested in their world and in contemporary 
letters as are the readers of today. Miss 
Hopkins’ interpretation of these negative 
replies made one think that perhaps those 
who answered had had long association with 
young people who have read with enthusi- 
asm and with those who have long lived 
where books were abundantly provided. 

Hence, while she answered and weighed 
the query, “Does Reading Change with 
Changing Times?” and answered “Yes,” 
“No,” “It depends,” the weight of evidence 
forced the conclusion that more young 
people are reading greater numbers of 
books, magazines, and newspapers on a 
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greater variety of subjects than in the past, 
and that the changing library in the chang- 
ing school in a rapidly changing world is 
making its contribution and playing its part 
in the thinking and living of young 
people. 

Her picture of Abbot Academy, her ac- 
count of its early purpose as stated in the 
catalog of 1829, her mention of customs 
of the present school, notably “Giving the 
News,” “Current Events,” and her descrip- 
tion of the school’s library made Miss 
Hopkins’ talk fascinating as a contribution 
to private school library information as 
well as significant in the entire field. And 
the book lists contributed by several other 
private schools were notable in themselves 
and in showing how much private school 
librarians have to give to discussions and 
conferences on reading problems. 

An abridged version of Miss Hopkins’ 
paper will be printed in the Wilson Bulletin. 

“Baiting the Hook with Library Books” 
was the subject of the talk given by Dorothy 
E. Smith, Queens Borough Public Library, 
Jamaica, New York, in describing the meth- 
ods and devices used by the librarians of 
elementary schools in Queens Borough to 
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accomplish their threefold objective: gy. | 


plementing the curriculum, training for pub. 
lic library use, and stimulating reading, 

Since 1931 the Queens Borough Publi 
Library has provided librarians and books 
for the elementary schools of that borough 
and every child has become a registers 
public library borrower. In these schools 
the children have enjoyed many of the a. 
tivities that have been developed to intro. 
duce books and to encourage reading 
Among the undertakings which hav 
brought the most satisfactory results jy 
widening interests, in awakening a critical 
attitude toward books, and in making boys 
and girls aware of the pleasures of read- 
ing were: making book maps, establishing 
travel bureaus for planning systematic 
reading, arranging book reports as pass 
ports, awarding licenses to reading pilots 
for fifty hours of “solo” reading, organiz- 
ing book clubs, recommending books to 
other schools, and writing and producing 
book plays. Miss Smith gave a vivid ac- 
count of the meeting of the book selection 
committee of a particular club and told the 
story of the production of the play, “The 
Influence of John Newbery.” 


LIBRARIANS OF TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS AND 
LIBRARIANS CONCERNED WITH TRAINING SCHOOL 
LIBRARIANS—GROUP MEETING 


At the session for the librarians of 
normal schools and teachers colleges and 
for librarians responsible for the training 
of school librarians, held on Friday after- 
noon, June 29, Miriam Snow, State Normal 
School Library, Bellingham, Washington, 
presided and presented the program planned 
and arranged by Helen Harris, Lawson 
McGhee Library, Knoxville, Tennessee, on 
“The Library in the Practice School.” 
Miss Snow also led the discussion which 
followed. 

Mary C. Richardson, New York State 
Normal School at Geneseo, in her talk on 
“The Training School Librarian,” pointed 
out that the librarian of the laboratory 
school, demonstration school, or school of 
practice must have the qualifications and 
characteristics which are _ indispensable 
and vital for effective school librarianship 


everywhere, and that because of the spe- 
cial responsibilities and strategic importance 
of this sort of library, she must possess cet- 
tain other characteristics and qualifica- 
tions. 

Since really effective school library serv- 
ice results not alone from the employment 
of expert school librarians, but from the 
active and intelligent codperation of teach- 
ers and other school officials with the pur- 
poses and efforts of the expert librarian, it 
is essential that future teachers understand 
the importance of the library in the ele 
mentary and secondary schools and be ready 
to do the codperative work. This readi- 
ness will result from seeing and knowing a 
first hand what a library does for a school, 
from working under the direction of super 
visory teachers who appreciate fully the 
value of a well organized library, from 
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working with children who turn naturally 
to library tools when information is needed, 
as well as from working with the librarian 
in sharing book enthusiasms with boys and 
girls. In the training school library these 
objectives are accomplished through hav- 
ing teachers in training observe the library 
in action, use the library in their practice 
teaching, and assist in the administration 
of the library. Yet while all of these ac- 
tivities are going on the library must func- 
tion distinctly as a children’s library. 

Miss Richardson’s summary follows: 

“The training school librarian will do 
her share in sending out teachers who feel 
a keen need of a school library and know 
how to use it, just so far as she is able 
to accomplish the following results: (a) 
make her library a concrete demonstration 
of what a library should mean to the mod- 
ern school; (b) train critic teachers, super- 
visory teachers, and student teachers to 
turn to the library constantly for help, and 
children to think ‘library’ whenever an 
unsolved problem arises; (c) keep the train- 
ing school library a genuine children’s li- 
brary; (d) lead teachers and _ student 
teachers to look up material beforehand to 
find what is available, but to refrain from 
depriving children of the joy and value of 
finding things for themselves; and finally, 
(e) with other successful school librarians, 
she must have a love for reading, know chil- 
dren’s books, and have ability to inspire 
others to read and to like good books.” 

“The Book Collection in the Practice 
School Library” was the subject of the 
paper prepared by Josephine K. Dillon, 
Mount Auburn Training School Library, 
Cleveland, and read by Helen L. Funnell, 
Collinwood High School Library, Cleve- 
land. Miss Dillon described the children 
of her school by using Walter De La Mare’s 
phrase, “lively readers,” and accounted for 
this characteristic as being due at least in 
part to the high degree of mental alertness 
and excellent reading habits of the training 


teachers. She explained the purpose of the 
Mount Auburn Training School as a prac- 
tice school for the Cleveland School of Edu- 
cation and the curriculum center for library 
work in the elementary schools of the city, 
with constant experimentation in ways of us- 
ing books and library materials in order to 
build up a course of study founded on the 
use of the library from kindergarten through 
the sixth grade. The purposes of the 
school and the needs of pupils, student 
teachers, and training teachers require a 
book collection with great variety in sub- 
ject matter and treatment, of almost all 
degrees of simplicity and difficulty, for all 
school and out-of-school activities. In 
her accounts of the development of cer- 
tain reading interests and of the reading 
materials assembled for several specific 
school activities, Miss Dillon sketched a 
school library situation which is fascinating 
because of its vital qualities and high degree 
of accomplishment. The great skill of 
teachers and librarians as book guides and 
the use of the excellent book collection pro- 
vided for the school—constantly supple- 
mented from the Cleveland Public Library— 
have had excellent results. 

Gretchen Westervelt, School of Practice, 
New York State Normal School Library, 
Potsdam, described the practice school li- 
brary in action and traced the influence of 
that library on the boys and girls, the stu- 
dent teachers, the demonstration teachers, 
the normal school faculty, and the people of 
the community during the four-year period 
of its existence. In a school attended by many 
pupils from rural regions, often without li- 
brary service, and in a community with a 
public library too small to provide special 
service for children, the library in this 
school is demonstrating the importance and 
the satisfaction from such service for both 
school and out-of-school life. 

Miss Westervelt’s paper will be printed 
in an early issue of the Elementary English 
Review. 


BUSINESS MEETING 


Thirty-five people were present at the 
business meeting held Thursday morning, 


June 28. A motion to dispense with the 
reading of the minutes of the last meeting 
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carried. The report of the treasurer, Char- 
lotte E. Smith, was accepted. A letter was 
read from Carl H. Milam, secretary of the 
A. L. A., regarding a program on youth 
problems. The following Committee on 
Youth Problems and Libraries was ap- 
pointed: Grace Winton, Detroit; Jean C. 
Roos, Cleveland; and Florence A. Briber, 
Denver. Ethel M. Feagley, library consult- 
ant, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, was appointed chairman of the pub- 
licity work for 1935. 

Reports of section committees followed: 


HospitTaLity COMMITTEE 


The Hospitality Committee tried to plan 
entertainment and opportunities for in- 
formal social intercourse for members of 
the section. 

The school librarians’ dinner, attended by 
137, was held in the Place Viger Hotel. A 
breakfast for school library supervisors was 
attended by 27. 

Tea was served informally for twenty- 
five cents on two occasions. The principal 
and teachers of the High School for Girls 
assisted the committee as hostesses. 

For the free afternoon, a special bus drive 
was arranged. Eighty persons enjoyed a 
visit to the Indian reservation and a close 
view of the Lachine Rapids. Tea was 
served within sight of the latter and the 
party returned to the city by way of the 
south shore and the Harbour Bridge. 

Several members of the high school staff 
offered to take visitors for drives. Owing 
to the number of engagements, very little 
hospitality of this kind could be arranged. 
We would like to record our appreciation 
for the many courtesies extended to the 
section. 

The Protestant Board of School Commis- 
sioners granted to the A. L. A. the use of 
the high school building for conferences. 
They lent plants for the tea, and printed the 
cards for the various social meetings. 

D. Ormiston Roy sent a generous gift of 
his famous peonies to decorate for the tea. 
These were arranged by the Misses Brown 
and Lees, of the girls’ high school art de- 
partment. 

Place cards for the guests of honor at 
the banquet were made by the pupils of the 
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girls’ high school, under the direction ¢j 
Miss Lees. 
1,500 cigarettes. 

High school boys and girls acted as ushen 
and messengers and also helped in the sa 
of tickets. 

The Hospitality Committee is grateful t 
the few members who sent their reser. 
tions in advance for the various meals whid 
were arranged. Only those responsible 
hotels and clubs for a specific number 9 
guests realize the difficulties and inconyep. 
ience caused by delay in registering. 

CuHar.otTte §. Houston, Chairman 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


Since increased membership is greatly 
needed, a determined effort was made to 
secure new members through the following 
means: 

1. A membership slip was sent to all 
school librarians listed in the A. L. A. Hand- 
book asking them either to join or renew 
their membership; 

2. Notices inviting school librarians to 
join the section were placed in the Wilson 
Bulletin, A. L. A. Bulletin, Library Journal, 
and library association publications; 

3. Similar announcements were made at 
various library meetings throughout the 
country; and 

4. A representative in charge of member- 
ship was constantly on duty at the schoo 
libraries booth at the Montreal conference. 

The treasurer reports over 600 paid men- 


bers of the section, but there are over 1,90 , 


members of the A. L. A. who are cor 
nected with school library work. 

The Membership Committee has made 
strong effort to build up a country-wide or 
ganization of state chairmen to lead in a 
intensive drive for new members late next 
fall or early in 1935. 


Recommendations: 


1. That the treasurer send out renewal 
notices each year; 
2. That an intensive drive be made every 
other year for new members; and 
3. That postage be made available for 
chairmen. 
Heven S. Carpenter, Chairman 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION 


ExuH1s1T COMMITTEE 

The following exhibits were prepared for 
the conference: 

1. Canadian and British books for young 
people ; 

2. Scrapbooks, posters, and other ma- 
terial contributed by school librarians 
throughout the states. Two of the scrap- 
books recommended by last year’s exhibit 
committee were sent from A. L. A. Head- 
quarters ; 

3. French and British books for children; 

4. Felt figures of well known story book 
characters. 


Recommendations: 


That at any future A. L. A. conference 
held in Canada, the children’s, high school, 
and young people’s exhibits be made from 
Canadian materials if available. Cus- 
toms regulations are a nuisance to the ex- 
hibitors and brokers’ fees are a great ex- 
pense. 

Autson C. RippeEtt, Chairman 


ScHoot LisrARIES COMMITTEE 


The School Libraries Committee has ac- 
cepted the responsibility this year for the 
following committees: bibliography, book 
appraisal, rural school libraries, and pro- 
fessional training. Because of the short 
period since the annual meeting, little more 
than the appointment of committee heads 
and the planning of future projects has been 
accomplished. 

Members of the committee, as a prac- 
tical piece of school library publicity, have 
pledged themselves to ask school librarians 
and principals in their districts to contrib- 
ute articles on actual school library situa- 
tions and on the contribution of the school 
library to the modern educational program. 

The sixth school yearbook is still un- 
published for lack of funds. The work of 
bringing the manuscript up to date and of 
devising methods of financing this and 
future yearbooks will be turned over to 
the newly appointed yearbook committee. 

MarcGueEritE Kirk, Chairman 


Bibliography 


This committee reports on the following 
projects: 
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1. The compilation of the current bibliog- 
raphy on school library work. This was 
to have appeared in the sixth school li- 
brary yearbook and was originally intended 
to cover the period from July, 1932, to 
June, 1933. Unfortunately, this was not 
published and so the bibliography has been 
amplified and, when completed, will cover 
from July, 1932, to June, 1934. We hope 
that it can be published soon. 

2. Bibliographies of interest to school li- 
brarians: An annotated subject list was 
brought up to date by Rhoda E. Bowers 
and mimeographed for sale at the school 
library booth at Montreal. 

3. Sabra W. Vought has continued in 
charge of the short bibliographies on sub- 
jects in the school curriculum or of interest 
to schools. An appeal for such lists has 
been sent out through the A. L. A. Bulletin 
and the Wilson Bulletin, and it is hoped that 
good ones will appear throughout the 
year. 

4. At the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the N. E. A., held at 
Cleveland in February, a group of school 
librarians, including Annie Spencer Cutter, 
Anna Clark Kennedy, Eleanor M. Witmer, 
Jean C. Roos, Martha Manier Parks, and 
Alice R. Brooks, met and discussed the 
affairs of the School Libraries Section, par- 
ticularly regarding finances. This meeting 
was informal and not prearranged. The 
group deplored the unpublished yearbook 
and considered ways of raising money to 
have it published. It was decided that 
this might be done through the sale of 
good book lists, the usefulness of which 
had been tested. Miss Roos has a series 
of such lists in her files on background 
literature for history classes, compiled by 
the students of the Western Reserve Li- 
brary School. The history teachers of 
Cleveland have found these very valuable, 
and it was decided to begin with them. If 
possible, they are to be revised and printed. 
They are also to be noted in the Vertical 
File Service and announced through the 
A. L. A. Bulletin and the Wilson Bulle- 
tin. 

If these lists are successful we hope to 
continue this project indefinitely. 

Auice R. Brooxs, Chairman 
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Rural School Libraries 


The proposed program of this com- 
mittee is: 

1. Continued work on the bibliography on 
rural school library service since 1925; 

2. Selection of some of the best articles 
from those secured for the bibliography, for 
printing in educational and library period- 
icals, both state and national; 

3. Solicitation of articles by persons active 
in the field of rural school library work and 
publication of these articles in periodicals 
which will reach the teachers and rural 
population of the territories with no ade- 
quate organization for rural school library 
service; and 

4. Selection of the best articles on rural 
school library development for reprinting 
in inexpensive form. 

Mary Peacock Douctas, Chairman 


Professional Training 


The suggested list of needed studies com- 
piled by members of this committee in 
earlier years is being sent to the present 
members with the request that they suggest 
additional projects and check the five which 
they consider of greatest importance. As a 
result of this consideration, it is hoped that 
we may soon select the project to be under- 
taken this year. 

DorotHy WINIFRED Curtiss, Chairman 


Book Appraisal 


This committee selected a list of thirty 
books of 1933 suited to young people of 
high school age. This list was printed in 
the June number of the Booklist and re- 
prints were sold at the conference in Mont- 
real. 

Maser WItuiAMs, Chairman 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


Be It Resolved, That the School Libraries 
Section wishes to express its appreciation to 
the following: 

1. To Anna Clark Kennedy, chairman of 
the section, for her initiative and energetic 
action in directing the achievements of the 
section during the year and for planning 
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so stimulating a conference program: | 

2. To the chairmen of the standing com. | 
mittees for their unselfish service, which ha 
unified and strengthened our organization: 

3. To Charlotte S. Houston and her x. 
sistants for their help in planning so gy. 
cessful a meeting and making possible th 
personal courtesies and social arrangement 
which promote lasting friendships; 

4. To the H. W. Wilson Company {o; 
their consideration of the needs of schog 
libraries and generosity in publishing anj 
distributing material ; 

5. To Mary Randell Bacon for skill ig 
selection and editing of materials especially 
helpful to school librarians; 

6. To the office of education for its sery- 
ice to school libraries, through the work of 
Miss Vought and Miss Lathrop; 

7. To all who have worked for better co- 
operation and understanding with the 
N. E. A.; 

8. To Mrs. Alison C. Riddell and her 
committee for assembling and arranging the 
attractive and helpful school libraries ex- 
hibit ; 

g. To Miss MacKenzie, Mr. Fries, and | 
Dr. Mullally, for their kindly interest, their 
hospitality, and their friendly participation 
in section activities. 

May INGLiEs, Chairman 


New OFFICERS 


According to the plan provided by the 
constitution of the School Libraries Section, 
Helen Margaret Harris, Lawson McGhee 
Library, Knoxville, Tennessee, is the next 
director in line and will become chairman 
of the section. Other officers for 1934-35 
are: Secretary, Maud Minster, Senior High 
School Library, Altoona, Pennsylvania; 
treasurer, Charlotte E. Smith, Harrison 
Technical Library, Chicago. Directors: 
Mary Randell Bacon, North Central High 
School Library, Spokane, Washington; 
Marie M. Hostetter, University of Illinois 
Library School, Urbana; Mary Elizabeth 
Foster, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Penr- 
sylvania; and Elsa R. Berner, 749 South 
Lincoln Street, Denver, Colorado. 

Maup Miwstser, Secretary 
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Section for Library Work with Children 


FIRST SESSION 


HE first session of the Section for 

| Library Work with Children was a 
joint meeting with the School Li- 
braries Section and Young People’s Read- 
ing Round Table, held Monday, June 25, 
Siri Andrews, Department of Librarianship, 
University of Washington, Seattle, presid- 


ing. 

The first paper by Alice Dalgliesh on 
“Children’s Literature and Children’s Liv- 
ing,” and the second by Mabel Williams on 


“ ‘Seventeen’ and the Public Library,” will 
appear in the Library Journal. 

The third speaker, Violet MacEwen, 
Children’s Library, Fraser Institute, Mont- 
real, traced the development of library work 
with children in the province of Quebec, 
speaking particularly of the origin and 
growth of the Montreal Children’s Library 
in Fraser Institute, founded in 1929. Miss 
MacEwen’s paper will also be printed in 
the Library Journal. 


SECOND SESSION 


The second session of the section con- 
vened Tuesday afternoon, June 26. The 
chairman, Siri Andrews, presided. 

Miss Andrews introduced Anne Carroll 
Moore, New York Public Library, who 
spoke on: 


THE CREATION AND CRITICISM OF 
CHILDREN’s Books: A RETROSPECT 
AND A ForRECAST 


When the American Library Association 
met in Montreal thirty-four years ago 
children’s departments in public libraries 
were in the first stages of organization. 

Children’s reading and books written for 
children had been subjects of special interest 
long before the American Library Associa- 
tion was founded, and this is too often for- 
gotten or overlooked in estimating the 
length and the strength of a development 
which has so substantial a body of tradition 
behind it. 

Since it is of the creation and criticism of 
children’s books that I am to speak this 
afternoon I shall begin by paying tribute to 
two great editors who were forerunners of 
the children’s library in the United States— 
Horace E. Scudder, editor of the Riverside 
Magazine published between 1867 and 1871; 
and Mary Mapes Dodge, editor of St. 
Nicholas from 1873 until her death in 1905. 


These editors were both readers and 
writers. They understood children and re- 
spected childhood. They considered no 
writer too good to write for children and 
they were excellent judges of manuscripts. 
They had no axes to grind, no propaganda 
to spread, no prizes to award, no advertis- 
ing campaign to put over. They were ab- 
solutely free to deal with children and 
books in their own way. It is largely to 
their discriminating taste and sound judg- 
ment that we owe the wider dissemination 
of fairy and folk literature and the crea- 
tion of new forms in the writing and il- 
lustrating of children’s books during that 
last quarter of the nineteenth century when 
public libraries were opening up their 
shelves, sharing their mechanical aids and 
pooling their experience with books and 
readers. 

Mr. Scudder, who afterward became 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly, published 
a dozen or more stories by Hans Christian 
Andersen in the Riverside Magazine before 
they appeared in Denmark or England. He 
also wrote of the great storyteller in a way 
to familiarize readers of the Riverside with 
his personality during his lifetime, and after 
his death published a critical essay on An- 
dersen which remains untouched by time be- 
cause the living truth is in it. This essay 
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appeared in a volume of his essays, Childhood 
in literature and art, published in 1894, and 
contained observations on literature for 
children which had already found expres- 
sion in The children’s book: a collection of 
the best and most famous stories and poems 
in the English language. After more than 
fifty years The children’s book still holds 
a secure place in the home and the library 
reading room. 

It was Horace E. Scudder who enriched 
the arid school readers provided by what he 
characterized as “the mechanical system of 
grading.” “They no more make readers of 
children,” he says, “than an accordion sup- 
plies one with the power to appreciate and 
enjoy a sonata of Beethoven.” Largely 
through his efforts great literature was 
brought before school children in the form 
of fables, folk stories, fairy tales, well 
chosen poetry, and selections from classical 
literature. Of Mr. Scudder’s own writing 
for children very little survives. It is as a 
critic of literature and art and an inter- 
preter of the child as an elemental figure in 
successive historical epochs that his views 
have validity and force today. 

Mary Mapes Dodge, ably assisted by 
Frank R. Stockton, brought to the pages of 
St. Nicholas the best writers and illustra- 
tors of the time. “A child’s magazine is its 
playground,” was her sole declaration of 
policy, and gloriously did she and Frank 
Stockton live up to their faith in the chil- 
dren. 

Far and wide over the world flew St. 
Nicholas from month to month and wher- 
ever it went it was read with equal enthu- 
siasm by boys and girls. One of the boys 
who scrambled for the latest number in the 
80’s was Rudyard Kipling, who begging to 
write for it in the 90’s, submitted “Rikki- 
Tikki” and “Tomaii of the Elephants” for 
Mrs. Dodge’s approval before they entered 
The jungle book. 

The true critic is always vicariously crea- 
tive and Mrs. Dodge possessed the rare gift 
of releasing and stimulating original talent 
wherever she found it. Moreover, she had 
already proved her own ability to write for 
children for she had published Hans Brinker 
in 1865. She had no formalized program 
for St. Nicholas. There were no narrow 
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boundaries of age or sex. There was mo 





preoccupation with school or Sunday schol | 


problems or parental responsibilities—al] 
which had concerned the earlier children's 
magazines and books. 

St. Nicholas was cosmopolitan where Th 
Youth’s Companion, Our Young Folks an 
Harper’s Young People were more circun- 
scribed by editorial restrictions or inhibi. 
tions. Although Our Young Folks (ig 
which appeared those pioneer efforts to 
picture the natural boy—“The William 
Henry Letters” by Mrs. Diaz, “The Story 
of a Bad Boy” by Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
and “Jack Hazard” by J. T. Trowbridge) 
and Harper’s Young People contain in- 
dividual stories which are living titles among 
the children’s books of today, the bound 
volumes of the magazines are no longer 
sought after for their own sakes. Early 
volumes of St. Nicholas on the other hand 
are still read in libraries, in which they are 
cherished as part of the essential resources 
of the children’s reading room. They have 
long been too valuable for circulation use. 

Who among the librarians of the pre- 
children’s room era were aware of the in- 
fluence of these magazines on the arts of 
writing, illustration, and reading? Who of 
the number who foregathered in Phila- 
delphia in 1876 to form the American Li- 
brary Association and later to appear from 
year to year to hold up the book not asa 
mere object to be classified, cataloged, shelf- 
listed, charged and discharged, and recorded 
as lost or found but as the summum bonum 
which made the whole business of librarian- 
ship worth while? 

A surprising number by actual count of 
those who participated in the lively discus- 
sions of what should not be read in fiction 
or children’s books recorded in the early 
volumes of the Library Journal. The earli- 
est record of direct testimony of this interest 
is a quotation from the Hartford Library 
Association Bulletin of 1878 in which Caro- 
line M. Hewins, the librarian, then a young 
woman of thirty-two, says: 

“Much time and thought have been given 
to suggesting in this bulletin good books 
for boys and girls. As a rule they read 
too much. Our accounts show that one 
boy has taken 102 story books in six months 
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and one girl 112 novels in the same period. 
One story book a week should be enough 
during school sessions. 

“Within the last month one boy has asked 
for Jack Harkaway’s stories, another for 
bound volumes of the Police Gazette and 
a third for The murderer and the fortune 
teller, The two sisters and the avenger, 
and The model town and the detective. 
These books, however, are not in the li- 
brary and will not be. The demand from 
girls for the New York Weekly novels is 
not small. 

“We shall gladly coéperate with fathers 
and mothers in the choice of children’s 
books.” 

Miss Hewins was never intimidated by 
any demand for a book from young or old. 

Four years later, in 1882, Miss Hewins 
compiled Books for the young, a guide for 
parents and children, with a preface in which 
she states that the list is “the result of years 
spent not only in trying to guide the reading 
of children but in actually reading with 
them. . . . The books mentioned fairly 
represent those which have become classics 
and the best published during the last 
twenty or thirty years. It has been remem- 
bered that while children will not always 
read a classic or grown-up books, they will 
often take one, if it is attractive, many steps 
above the Boys and Girls Weekly or dime 
novel grade.” 

In this admirable preface Miss Hewins 
states further that she is indebted for a 
part of the arrangement of the list to 
Books for young readers, a catalog prepared 
by J. N. Larned, superintendent of the 
Young Men’s Library of Buffalo, and pub- 
lished in 1881. Mr. Larned, a distinguished 
scholar and historian, was superintendent 
of the Buffalo Public Library from 1877 to 
1897. 

Miss Hewins’ Books for the young is a 
landmark among lists and catalogs of chil- 
dren’s books. This uncommonly well 
selected and effectively classified list of about 
900 titles included Tom Sawyer at a period 
when Tom Sawyer was taboo, not only in 
many libraries but in such a journal as the 
New York Evening Post of 1876. The list 
was published by F. Leypoldt, New York. 

In her Mid-century child and her books, 


Caroline Hewins has left a delightful record 
of her own childhood reading. But of her 
record as an all-round librarian, skilled 
bibliographer, informed publicist concerning 
library interests, book lover, art lover, and 
sympathetic friend of the small library, 
volumes of the Library Journal, reports of 
the Hartford Public Library, the files of the 
Hartford newspapers, and those of the Con- 
necticut Public Library Committee must be 
searched from 1877 to 1926. 

To me, after years of intimate friendship 
and comradeship in work, Miss Hewins re- 
mains always the visiting lecturer who most 
strongly impressed me as a student at the 
Pratt Institute Library School because she 
brought, not a stereotyped paper, but the 
children’s books she had known and loved 
as a child, and read from them in a voice 
and with a sense of humor which forever 
reassured me that one needed every spark 
of individuality one might have brought into 
the world to sustain the best traditions of 
the library profession. 

Years afterward it was my rare good 
fortune to pass on to my associates in work 
with children in the New York Public Li- 
brary the inspiration of Miss Hewins’ direct 
contact with the books of her childhood. 
More than once did she recite what she 
was wont to describe as her “one parlor 
trick,” “Peter Piper’s Alphabet.” One of 
the most gifted of the children’s librarians 
who worked for some years under my direc- 
tion in New York and also in the libraries 
established by the American Committee for 
Devastated France was Alice Keats O’Con- 
nor, member as a child of Miss Hewins’ 
Agassiz Club in the Hartford Public Li- 
brary. 

There is romance and high adventure in 
a long term of service in library work with 
children and I who absorbed so much at 
first hand from Miss Hewins and other 
librarians of the Golden Age assure you 
the end is not yet. 

It has apparently been forgotten by many 
members of the profession that Sargent’s 
Reading for the young was the very first 
publication of the Publishing Section of the 
American Library Association. I shall, 
therefore, mention the names of the mem- 
bers of the Publishing Section who backed 
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this undertaking: W. I. Fletcher, Melvil 
Dewey, C. A. Cutter, W. C. Lane, and 
R. B. Poole. 

This workmanlike, thoroughly dignified 
bibliography of children’s books, projected 
by John F. Sargent in 1886, was completed 
and brought up to date after his death by 
his sisters, Mary E. and Abby L. Sargent. 
It came into print in 1890 without fanfare 
of trumpets but with the full approval of 
the whole Association. By request it in- 
cluded such titles in Miss Hewins’ list as 
were then available. 

It was a fuller list than Miss Hewins’ 
by several thousand. It was fully annotated 
and the effective classification included under 
each subject an extension of Poole’s index 
for which St. Nicholas, Harper’s Young 
People, and Wide Awake were analyzed— 
an immensely useful feature in a period 
when books on stamp collecting and other 
popular subjects were few and magazine 
references were often rewarding. It also 
had an alphabetical author index. 

As a young children’s librarian I often 
pictured Mr. John Sargent laying out this 
list and working out his plan. It has all 
the charm of a recognized hobby of today 
and his descriptive annotations are a model 
of brevity and concreteness. The Supple- 
ment, bringing the list to 1896, suffers some- 
what from the emasculation of children’s 
literature during that period and from less 
discriminating annotation. It contains, how- 
ever, a list of some thirty books in the French 
language and a similar list of German 
books with informative notes in English. 

I have always been glad that I began the 
comparative reading of children’s books with 
the bibliographical aids I have mentioned. 
They clarified, enlarged, and stimulated the 
whole approach to books and reading for 
children. They reflected direct personal 
knowledge of particular books, wide read- 
ing, and experience of life. The entire 
gamut of books other than juvenile fiction 
was covered with judgment and discernment 
and broadly grouped by age from the young- 
est readers (under eight) to eighteen years. 

A good bibliography implies the actual 
reading and critical appraisal of the books 
described. The art of descriptive annota- 
tion is one which few librarians have prac- 
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ticed with success. 
easily made, as we know only too well, by 
a genuine bibliography is instinct with th 
personality of its maker. Its content ma 
be outmoded but its approach, its essentig) 
structure, its integrity of mental outlook, 
the form in which it is printed, remain, 
Very fitting it seemed in 1900, as it dos 
today, that Caroline M. Hewins shoul 
have been chosen to present work with 
children at the first evening session of th 
American Library Association, held ip 
Windsor Hall, and presided over by Reuben 
Gold Thwaites, whose presidential addres 
was followed by one from Dr. James K, 
Hosmer of the Minneapolis Public Library 
on “Brotherhood of English-speaking Men,” 
It should be remembered that the Min- 
neapolis Public Library was one of the 
first in the United States to establish a 
children’s department in 1893 and valiantly 
has Miss Countryman striven for the up- 
building of this department in the library 
of today. In the general session held in 
Convocation Hall, at which Mary Wright 


Plummer presided as vice president of the | 


Association, Abby L. Sargent gave a paper 
on children’s books and periodicals, in which 
she appealed for a higher standard in juve- 
nile literature. 

“Believing that an ounce of experience is 
worth a pound of theory,” said Miss 
Plummer, “the ten minute papers have been 
put into the hands of librarians who are 
actively and directly interested in the work 
with children, who can tell what they have 
observed and learned and what they have 
found it expedient to do. 

“They have begun to look for themselves 
into the quality of their books and magi- 
zines and to regard children not as minia- 
ture adults but as a race by themselves to 
be studied carefully if one would be of real 
service to them.” 

The first paper, presented by Mary E 
Dousman, who is still children’s librarian 
of the Milwaukee Public Library, was on 
“Methods of Inducing Care of Books.” 
It was a thoughtful, a provocative, and af 
informing paper, and it was discussed with 
a full sense of its implications by William 
H. Brett of the Cleveland Public Library 
and W. E. Foster of the Providence Public 
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Library. In the absence of Frances Jenkins 
Olcott, director of the Children’s Depart- 
ment of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, 
her paper on “Story-telling and Lectures 
for Children” was read by W. R. Watson 
and discussed by Edith Tobitt of Omaha. 

My own share in that memorable meet- 
ing of 1900 was to present the use and place 
of pictures in library work with children, 
and I well remember the rapture with which 
my “warnings” in connection with pictures 
were hailed by visitors who chanced to have 
a preview of them in the children’s room 
of the Pratt Institute Free Library before 
they were shipped to Montreal. 

I was to have a similar experience three 
or four years later when a collection of 
picture books I had gathered for the pur- 
pose of making a graphic presentment of 
the comic strip, in contrast to a selection of 
books designed and illustrated for children, 
proved irresistible to the librarians as- 
sembled for a New York State meeting at 
Lake Placid. They blissfully pored over 
my “warnings” by the hour to the utter 
neglect of books chosen for their values of 
idea, line, and color. 

I shall have something more to say of my 
adventures into the field of the comic strip 
and its more recent development on the 
screen—the animated cartoon.* But I must 
first tell you why the Montreal conference, 
held at the turn of the twentieth century, 
must ever be a memorable one for a chil- 
dren’s librarian who holds a long view of 
childhood and a firm grip on the integrity 
and freedom of public library work. 

Very inspiriting it was to young chil- 
dren’s librarians of the states to come to- 
gether in, this historic city under the shadow 
of a great university, whose librarian, Mr. 
C. H. Gould, was our gracious host. Some 
of us had never been out of the United 
States or west of Chicago before. So vivid 
are my own recollections of all that was 
new and rich and strange in Montreal, 
Quebec, and up the Saguenay, that the whole 
conference becomes pictorial and glows with 
memories of vivid personalities who were 
inexpressibly kind. As it had been fun to 


—_—_—_— 


Pea. one of several interpolations, Miss Moore 
puted an interview with R. F. Outcault, creator 
o% Buster Brown, concerning the comic strip. 
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watch Miss Hewins and Mr. Cutter (whose 
scheme of classification had not suggested 
his proficiency in the dance) do an inimitable 
cake-walk at the Chautauqua conference 
two years before, so now it became illumi- 
nating to see other librarians from various 
quarters of the United States off duty and 
apparently unconcerned with the business 
of their libraries. Unless, to be sure, Mr. 
Dana chanced to hurl a bolt from the blue 
that provoked a lively skirmish between 
wits and works. 

One learned, if at all observant of eye 
or ear, that the most able librarians did 
not “talk library all the time.” 

“To be dull in a new way” was no more 
a good slogan for the twentieth century than 
it had been for Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

It was an immensely invigorating expe- 
rience—that trip up the Saguenay, past Cape 
Trinity and Cape Eternity, with a rainbow 
encircling it, and I brought from it to all 
the work I have done since—in New York, 
Iowa, Utah, and other parts of the country— 
a sense of the security and permanence of 
the arts and of our obligation to sustain 
and transmit essential tradition in such 
form and by such ways as can be made clear 
to any community. 

A Children’s Librarians’ Club was formed 
at the Montreal meeting, with Mary E. 
Dousman as secretary and myself as presi- 
dent. A few months later, by request of ten 
members of the American Library Associa- 
tion, the Children’s Librarians’ Section was 
established on equal terms with sections for 
college and reference librarians and catalog- 
ers. The officers of the club became the first 
officers of the section. 

It is well to remember that no one person 
or library was responsible for the formation 
of the Children’s Librarians’ Section. It 
was not the result of a program. It grew 
quite naturally out of the recognition on 
the part of leading librarians all over 
the country of the claims of children as 
part of the reading public of their libraries 
and the desire of a small and scattered 
group of special workers to unite in con- 
sidering books and children. Impetus was 
unquestionably given to the movement by 
the strong personality of Lutie E. Stearns 
of Wisconsin who presented a stirring 
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paper in 1894; the clear vision of Mary 
Wright Plummer which found expression 
in the first children’s room to be included in 
an architect’s library plan; the discerning 
editorials of R. R. Bowker and Helen E. 
Haines in the Library Journal; and those 
of Mary Eileen Ahern in Public Libraries; 
the broad civic application made by William 
H. Brett and Linda A. Eastman in Cleve- 
land; the discriminating book selection of 
Theresa West Elmendorf, expressed first in 
lists issued by the Milwaukee Public Li- 
brary and later in those of the Buffalo 
Public Library; and in the freedom of ac- 
cess to books accorded to children by John 
Cotton Dana of the Denver Public Library. 

With the history and fine accomplishment 
of the Children’s Librarians’ Section, which 
changed its name to the Section for Library 
Work with Children at Washington in 1929, 
I am not concerned in this paper. The 
record may be read in the various reports 
of conferences and in the yearbooks. 

The establishment of a special section for 
the consideration of library work with chil- 
dren and children’s reading thirty-four 
years ago presented a wonderful opportu- 
nity to build on broad lines. No boundaries 
were set, east or west, north or south. It 
was an opportunity to test the reality of 
spontaneous reading interests the country 
over and to provide guidance in the critical 
appraisal of children’s books. 

It was my dream for the section, as its 
first chairman and during two successive 
years, that it undertake and carry on a 
bibliography of children’s books which 
should represent first-hand knowledge of 
children’s books and the fruits of experience 
with children’s books in different parts of 
the country. 

When, in 1902, Sargent’s Reading for the 
young was reported out of print, the section 
was asked by the Publishing Board to do 
that very thing—build an up-to-date critical 
bibliography of children’s books. As a sec- 
tion it accepted the invitation, appointed a 
committee and charted a course of proce- 
dure. The record may be read in the reports 
of the conference Proceedings for 1902 and 
1903. 

Conditions were not then ripe for such 
an undertaking and the difficulties arising 
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from having to correspond rather than cop. 
fer were great. Differences with regard 4 
method and procedure rather than testej 
knowledge of books have had right of way, 
and we have been as a natural consequeny 
involved in a series of disastrous exper. 
There have been compromises anj 
substitutions for realities. We have Not yet 
achieved an adequate record of the libray 
work which is being done in all parts of th 
country or a bibliography that is broad 
representative of critical appraisal of. chil. 
dren’s books by children’s librarians of th 
American Library Association. 
When such a record and such a bibliog. 
raphy are achieved there will be no limit 
to their usefulness to all concerned with 
children’s books and children’s reading. 


ments. 


Authors, 


and purchasers of children’s books no less 


editors, 


publishers, 


booksellers, 


than librarians and teachers are eagerly 


waiting. 


“This seems to me such a gloomy looking 
list,” was the comment of a young book 








seller, who had the most attractive display | 
of children’s books I have recently seen in | 


a shop. She held up a codperative list that 
has a wide distribution over the country. 
“Ts this really very influential?” she queried. | 
“Tt impresses me as so unfair to the books— 
as if made for almost any other purpose 
than to make children’s books seem attrac- 


tive to b 


The same young woman paid warm trib- 
ute to Realms of gold compiled by Berth 
Mahony and Elinor Whitney with genuine 
affection for books and with a full sense 
of the qualities which seem desirable to the 


uy.” 


potential purchaser of books. 


“Here is no mere compilation from earlier 
book lists,” said Alice M. Jordan, of the 
Boston Public Library, about Realms of gold 
in children’s books when it was published 
in 1929. “This book is so plainly a creation 
that we count the authors unduly modest 
in classing themselves as compilers. Theit 
work differs materially from the type of list 
that is brought together to carry out some 
theory of education. 
are made by persons who do not know the 
books themselves and so borrow largely 
from other collections. 
varied experience that lies behind the a& 


Too often such lists 


But the rich and 
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sembling of titles for Realms of gold is of 
another kind. It has flowered into a book 
of unusual beauty and significance, forming 
the fifth edition of Books for boys and girls: 
a suggestive purchase list, first published by 
the Book Shop for Boys and Girls in Boston 
in 1916. Each successive edition has been 
characterized by the attention bestowed 
upon its format. 

“In this greatly expanded form it wears 
a distinguished dress, fitting accompaniment 
to the riches within On the critical 
side of their work the editors show fair- 
mindedness and tolerance while they aim 
to present comparative values. Realms of 
gold is a trustworthy guide in the study of 
comparative values in children’s reading.” 

Miss Mahony and Miss Whitney make 
acknowledgment of the help they found 
in the annotated Catalogue of books in the 
children’s department of the Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh, the Children’s catalog, 
published by the H. W. Wilson Company, 
and the Booklist, published by the American 
Library Association. 

The graded list of books for children, 
edited by Nora Beust, published in 1930, 
and the fourth and latest edition of the 
Children’s catalog, edited by Minnie Earl 
Sears, and also published in 1930, were not 
then available. These lists will be of special 
value in connection with the new edition 
of Realms of gold on which the editors are 
now at work and also in their very inter- 
esting plans for further development of 
critical consideration of children’s books in 
the Horn Book, now issued as a bi-monthly 
magazine. 

To Miss Beust’s admirable work of re- 
vision and grading Clara Whitehill Hunt 
of the Brooklyn Public Library has paid a 
deserved tribute in a letter published in 
the Library Journal of June 1, 1934. 

To a country-wide task of sifting, salvag- 
ing, eliminating, and finally evaluating from 
every known source the materials for build- 
ing an up-to-date dictionary catalog of 4,100 
children’s books Miss Sears gave the full 
value of her fine mind, wide acquaintance 
with books, selective skill, and sound judg- 
ment. She made of the Children’s catalog 
an indispensable work of reference, and the 
excellence of her accomplishment presents 


a challenge not alone to her successor but to 
every one of us who codperated with her in 
reporting our experience with books. Miss 
Sears stimulated one to intellectual action. 
When she asked for an appointment, lists 
of new books and of titles which had been 
discontinued were reviewed in preparation 
for the definite questions she would be sure 
to ask. 

One liked to share with Miss Sears, be- 
cause she would be sure to place in per- 
spective such a bit of testimony as this from 
a children’s librarian of 1902, recorded in 
a discussion of new books: 

“Will someone please tell us if the chil- 
dren are entertained by the Just so stories?” 

The question was asked in all seriousness. 
The Just so stories had just been published 
as a book. The stories had been running 
in St. Nicholas. 

“No, not even by the illustrations,” came 
the equally serious reply. “We can make 
no use of the book at all.” 

But there were librarians who could and 
did find Just so stories entertaining simply 
by reading them aloud or telling the stories 
in Kipling’s language. 

We have come a long way since then in 
the matter of familiarity with English. But 
“Can you use?” one book or another is a 
phrase still far more often heard among 
librarians than “Have you read?” the book 
that is new and different and, it may be, 
uncommonly well written. 

Is it not true that a passion for pigeon- 
holing, along with one for perfection, may 
dull perception and rob reading of the joy 
that comes of discovering for one’s self 
what is inherent within the book? Do not 
many of you still remember how often 
Rootabaga stories was denied? A living 
book can always be trusted to save itself. 
It is we who lose the joy of discovery. 

Three simple canons were devised by 
Stuart Sherman for himself as a literary 
critic. Since they seem equally applicable 
to the librarian who would be at once fair 
to the books and true to the integrity of 
her own mind, without laying claim to in- 
fallibility, I will restate them here: 

1. Is the book alive? 

2. Am I glad it is alive? 

3. Why? 
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“Our critical literature lacks personality 
which is the only thing that makes it toler- 
able reading,” said Mr. Sherman on the 
eve of making his own notable contribu- 
tion to critical literature through the 
medium of a great metropolitan newspaper 
ten years ago. 

“Nothing will ever take the place of per- 
sonality in the library,’ Mary Wright 
Plummer gave assurance in a memorable 
paper on “Training for Librarianship.” 

“Work is of no value unless it expresses 
the personality of its creator, therefore ap- 
preciate and originate,” Arthur Dow told 
a wider audience than his students of art 
in his book Composition. 

We come at last after long retrospect to 
a brief forecast in the creation and criticism 
of children’s books for a new era. 

“Things in books’ clothing” loom larger 
in bulk than they did in the day of Charles 
Lamb and Mrs. Barbauld, but do they not 
bear the same unmistakable stigmata, 
whether owing their origin to the most pro- 
gressive school methods or the freest free 
lance of the artist who has practiced the 
mechanics of draughtsmanship but whose 
qualities of seeing and feeling are limited 
by purely adventitious considerations? 

Having advertised children’s books and 
children themselves to the extent that we 
have since the war shall we look upon the 
mass production and wide distribution of 
mechanical triumphs of American color re- 
production, upon mediocrity, vulgarity, and 
commonplace unimaginative treatment of 
theme as acceptable; or shall we continue to 
search for the intelligence, the wit, the 
sound basis of creative ideas we associate 
with the living children’s book of any age? 

Exaggerated pretension always brings ridi- 
cule on a subject and this I think is very 
important for librarians to remember. No 
constructive purpose is ever served by hold- 
ing up one undesirable book after another 
as unfit. It is only by holding steadily be- 
fore a whole generation of readers that 
which is admirable that genuine respect for 
children’s books is created. 

Children are themselves more just and 
generous readers than most adults. They 
are subject to infinitely greater variety of 
taste and mood. They have better memo- 
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ries than adults. They have clearer sig | 
“Children have just as much sense as grow, | 


people,” wrote Kenneth Grahame in a pe. 
sonal letter. “It is only experience ther 
lack.” The recently published life 9 


Kenneth Grahame contains the story of th 
creation of The wind in the willows, fig | 
told as a bedtime story to Kenneth Gn. 
hame’s four year old son. In the author; 
lifetime no publicity was ever given 
“Mouse,” as Alastair Grahame was called, 
It is the refreshing gift of the Life, letter; 
and unpublished works, by Patrick Chalmers, 
that the book reveals both father and sm 
without shattering our faith in either, 

Through tradition we get our standards, 
as we were so effectively reminded by Mis 
Violet MacEwen in her account of th 
work of the Children’s Library 
Montreal. It is a very wonderful thing ty 
be able to see, as I have, the tangible re- 
sults of Miss MacEwen’s fine, construc. 
tive work. In 1929 I visited the empty 
children’s room at the Fraser Institute and 
listened to the plans of the committee who 
had long cherished the dream of a chil 
dren’s library. In the summer of 1930] 
again visited Fraser Institute to find Miss 
MacEwen carrying on the work of an active 
children’s room—carrying it on so well tha 
one felt assured of its ultimate permanence. | 
While it is too bad that there is not yet 
public support after four years, the im 
portant thing is that a children’s library 
with two branches is going on, and so long 
as it continues to be carried with sud , 
understanding and vision, there is good hope 
that it will be sustained and carried into 
the future. 

Tradition must be kept alive if we would 
keep as truly in touch with all parts of 
the world as we may through children's 
books. 

With the present state of budgets it is 
a very serious condition that public libre 
ries face in their inability to buy the chil 
dren’s books they need. What is wanted 
is the work of writers and illustrators who 
are creating with the full sense of child- 
hood’s needs, out of minds richly stored. 

Writing for children requires living with 
children. Such a writer, one who has lived 
for a long time with children and with her 
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art, is to receive the Newbery Medal this 
year. That it goes to a true creative artist 
is a joy to all who have followed her work 
since 1915. 

“Children are not merely people,” Kenneth 
Grahame reminds us, “they are the only 
really living people that have been left to us.” 


Newsery MeEpAL AWARD 


Following Miss Moore’s paper, the 
awarding of the Newbery Medal to Miss 
Cornelia Lynde Meigs for Invincible Louisa 
took place. Frederic G. Melcher, donor 
of the medal, could not be present for the 
occasion. Chairman Andrews had the pleas- 
ure of presenting to Miss Meigs the John 
Newbery Medal for 1933. Miss Meigs 
responded after the presentation, saying: 

“Tt is with the greatest and most com- 
plete appreciation that I have heard all the 
kind things said of Invincible Louisa and 
that I receive this very high honor at the 
hands of the American Library Association. 
I say complete appreciation, for I have long 
understood how fully librarians know about 
a book and whether or not it is fulfilling its 
real purpose. Theirs is the sort of work 
which does not allow the cherishing of 
illusions or the survival of false values. 
Writers and publishers and general critics 
have little opportunity to see what the li- 
brarian constantly observes at first hand, 
that is, the impact of the book upon the 
mind for which it is intended. It is in that 
impact, in the question of how deeply and 
how long it touches the reader, that the 
worth of a book really lies. For this reason 
I think that the librarians become wise in 
the matter of the human value of what has 
been written and what is being written 
today. 

“Mark Twain has defined a classic as 
something that everybody praises and does 
not read. It is the office of the librarians 
to separate those classics to which this defi- 
nition applies from those to which it does 
not, to differentiate between, say Rasselas, 
prince of Abyssinia, which used to be put 
forward as improving reading for children, 
and Treasure Island. Further, when cer- 
tain of their number enter upon construc- 
tive criticism, like Miss Moore, Miss 
Jordan, and various others whose writing 
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happens to be less familiar to me, they 
speak from a very deep experience, and 
have that to say which makes for the up- 
building of all writing. It is, therefore, a 
singularly happy event for anyone, to have 
such commendation fall upon the fruit of 
his or her own toil, to have them see in it 
what she remotely and faintly hoped to put 
there. 

“Also it is a pleasure to me to have this 
occasion for giving public thanks for the 
sort of help which librarians always afford 
to writers in process of producing a book. 
It is something we grow to expect, not from 
one or two friendly souls, but from all li- 
brarians alike. Their good will, cordiality, 
and enthusiastic codperation are so universal 
that one thinks of them as interchangeable 
parts of a great and kindly system. I have 
lived most of my life in a small town where 
library service is informal and very com- 
plete and where the general public knows 
how to make the most of it. It has been 
known to happen that someone will call 
up the head librarian and ask her to look up 
a good recipe for gingerbread and dictate 
it over the telephone since there is going 
to be company for supper. As a householder 
I have not made just this use of my home 
library, but, as a writer, I and many others 
have done much the same thing. We de- 
velop passionate desires to know whom the 
second wife of Governor John Jones 
married after she became a widow, how 
many horses it takes to draw a Conestoga 
wagon, and how tall was Henry the Eighth. 
A librarian retires into some lair of infor- 
mation of her own and always returns with 
a volume containing the correct answer, 
nor does she ever ask me or my kind why 
we ask so many foolish questions. 

“It is my feeling that this is a particularly 
happy presentation of the Newbery Award, 
because in this case the honors do not go 
to one person but are shared. I am deeply 
sensible of what this award means to me, 
but no one sees more clearly than myself 
how great a part Louisa Alcott had in the 
making of this book which you have com- 
mended, just as the essence of Miss Alcott 
had such a part in the making of Little 
women. It has been a most congenial task 
to put down the record of that heroic spirit. 
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but it was the spirit, and not the mere put- 
ting down, which has given the book those 
qualities which you see in it. From the 
time I was first able to read freely to my- 
self, the volume of her Life, letters, and 
journal has been a beloved book. I read 
it over and over through my growing years. 
There have been times in my life as there 
are in every life, when difficulties and per- 
plexities seemed almost too many to face. 
At such moments I have deliberately taken 
down the Letters and journal and read a 
page or two for the stimulation of courage 
which such reading never fails to bring. 
Such courage as hers, which was a com- 
pound of a naturally bold and intrepid 
spirit with a sensible philosophy of life and 
an unswerving belief in the goodness of 
God, makes an unforgettable contribution 
to man’s knowledge of how to live. 

Her life, and what she accomplished in 
it, were worthy of the greatest rewards. 
She got money for what she did, for which 
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she cared very little except as the measur | 
of what she could do for her beloved family, | 
She got fame, for which she cared ven | 
much less than nothing. But of literan 

honors, as we think of them today, she p. 

ceived very few. In her era there Was ny 

generous Mr. Melcher with a scheme { | 
stimulating and encouraging workers in th 

field of junior letters. Yet it is one of th 

pleasant things of life that what cannot} 

done at one time can still be done at », 

other. And it seems to me, and I take & 

light in its so seeming, that what you hay 

done today is, in effect, to bestow the Ney. | 
bery Award upon Louisa Alcott. 
deserved it for a very long time. I thin 
my publishers cannot object to this sharing 
of the honors, for we are both, as it wer, 
daughters of the same house. If I coul 
stretch my voice across the years I would 
say, ‘Louisa, this medal is yours,’ and I do 
assure you that Louisa and I both thank you 
from the bottom of our hearts.” 


BUSINESS MEETING 


The business meeting of the section was 
held on Thursday afternoon, June 28, in 
the assembly hall of the high school, the 
chairman, Miss Andrews, presiding. 

Chairman Andrews: “This has been a 
very short year and not very much has been 
accomplished, because by the time com- 
mittees were appointed it was about time 
to call for committee reports. 

“The question came up at the business 
meeting at Chicago last fall as to what 
was to be done about the anniversary col- 
lection. It was finally decided that it would 
be kept at headquarters, where it is now in 
seclusion until such time as we have a de- 
partment there, when we hope it will be the 
nucleus for a children’s library. 

“Another recommendation made at the 
last meeting was that a committee should 
be appointed to work on a_ science 
list for children which would correspond 
to the lists published by the Association for 
the Advancement of Science. The recom- 
mendation was made at the request of 
Joseph L. Wheeler, and this year a com- 
mittee has been appointed to work on it, 





a committee which will work until it ha 
finished. Miss Harriet G. Long of Westem 
Reserve is chairman, and she reports that 
nothing has been done so far because it 
took most of the year to get the committer 
appointed and very general plans made. 
“Also, there was some question as to the 
method of awarding the Newbery Medal 
That was discussed quite thoroughly, and 
the final decision of the Newbery Meda 
Award Committee was that the award bk 
made by the committee, made up as itis 
at present, but at the same time that blanks 
should be sent out with the dues notices t0 
all members, giving them a chance to record 
their preferences. These, of course, would 
be returned to the treasurer with the dues 
and eventually sent to the chairman, whid 
would be an indication of the preferencts 
of the children’s librarians in general, but 
the final decision would still be made 
the committee as it is now constituted. 
“Of course, everybody has always had 


chance to express preferences, but this wil 


make it perhaps a little more definite and 
we will be sure that every book that every 
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body would like to have considered has 
really been considered. 
“For several reasons we decided this 


year not to have a new edition of the di- 


rectory of children’s librarians, partly be- 
cause it is very expensive (the last edition 
cost nearly $200) and also largely because 
the last edition was finished in October, 
1933, and it seemed hardly worth while 
to have a new edition for June, 1934.” 

The secretary's report was read by Vera 
Winifred Schott, City Library, Wichita, 
Kansas. 

The report of the treasurer, Ruth M. 
Hayes, Boston, Massachusetts, showed a 
balance of $589.20 on June 25, 1934. 

Chairman Andrews: “We will have 
reports of standing committees. Miss David- 
son, chairman of the Book Production Com- 
mittee, is not here, and the report will be 
read by Miss Bertha L. Gunterman, of New 
York, a member of the committee.” 

Miss Gunterman: “A short working year 
has somewhat curtailed the accomplish- 
ments of this committee. Several new proj- 
ects have been suggested which could not 
be attempted this year. Only the work on 
traveling exhibits and the work on out-of- 
print books has been done with any com- 
pleteness. The new committee will find 
an abundance of good material at hand for 
its beginning. 

“A summary of the traveling book ex- 
hibit plan which was reported and discussed 
at the last business meeting of this section 
can be briefly made. This plan was in- 
augurated to give librarians in small, out- 
of-the-way places a chance to examine the 
new children’s books before buying. A 
group of over twenty publishers has been 
furnishing free books since the spring of 
1933 in codperation with this committee. 
The library commissions receiving books 
have routed them through their respective 
states, have tabulated results, and reported 
most helpfully, making the scheme a suc- 
cess in every case. The books have become 
their property at the close of the various 
exhibits. 

“The first exhibit, sent out in the spring 
of 1933, went to Delaware, Georgia, Iowa, 
and Vermont. The four groups, numbering 
about a hundred books each, reached about 
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two hundred libraries in its journey. 

“The second exhibit, containing the new 
fall titles of 1933, went to Delaware, Iowa, 
Vermont, Kentucky, and New Hampshire. 
Reports of the fall exhibits showed a wider 
use being made of the books than before. 
Teachers and all school authorities were 
especially interested in viewing the books 
during the three or four days they were 
in each town. 

“Spring exhibits are at present traveling 
in eight states: Delaware, Iowa, Georgia, 
Kentucky, New Hampshire, North Caro- 
lina, Vermont, and Virginia. They include 
books from the twenty publishers orig- 
inally coéperating and from five others who 
have asked to be included. The publication 
of articles in the A. L. A. Bulletin for 
March, 1934, and in the Publisher’s Weekly 
for March 17, 1934, is doubtless responsible 
for the additional interest shown. 

“On the whole, the exhibit plan seems to 
be well out of the experimental stage. Pub- 
lishers, commission secretaries, and above 
all the small town librarians it was de- 
signed to help, are enthusiastic. The pub- 
lishers’ representative on the committee, 
who has taken charge of notifying all pub- 
lishers when necessary, has had a very heavy 
share of the work and deserves our grati- 
tude. 

“Three new projects have been suggested 
which this committee must leave for an- 
other year. We have been asked to en- 
courage the production of easy reading 
material for foreigners, with simple vocabu- 
lary but an entirely adult point of view. 
We have been asked to try to get more 
titles reprinted in the dollar editions, and 
possibly to get out a list for the guidance 
of librarians, showing which of the many 
available dollar editions is best to buy. It 
has been suggested that using only one cheap 
edition of a standard book will simplify the 
cataloging problem in large libraries and 
the evaluation problem in small ones. The 
idea is not to tie to the work of any one 
publisher, but to use the best available 
dollar edition of each title. 

“Our attention has also been called to 
the need for more and better travel books 
for children, both the local color variety 
and those giving explicit geographical in- 
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formation. We recommend these projects, 
both new and old, to our successors. 
“LetHaA M. Davinson, Chairman” 


* * x 


The Book Evaluation Committee report 
was read by Miss Ruth Theobald of Frank- 
fort, Kentucky. 


Book EvALuATION COMMITTEE 


Members of this committee are: Lucy M. 
Kinloch, Julia W. Plummer, Zella Spence, 
Ruth Theobald, and Elizabeth D. Briggs, 
chairman. 

The chief work of the committee dur- 
ing its five months’ existence was the com- 
pilation of a new list. Although reports 
of committees the last two years showed a 
lessening in volume of sales owing to re- 
duced budgets, receipts were larger because 
of higher return on orders for single copies 
and small quantities. The committee, there- 
fore, decided to follow the recommendation 
of last year’s committee and compile a new 
list. 

Because of a definite tendency toward 
emphasis upon informational material for 
little children which is reflected in recent 
series of readers, modern picture books, 
easy reading books, and in the numer- 
ous requests of harassed parents for help 
in answering small children’s questions, it 
was decided to compile a list of books which 
these parents would find useful. And that’s 
how and why was the title selected for the 
list. Since the number of excellent infor- 
mational books available is very large, it 
was necessary to build the list within cer- 
tain very definite limits. The questions and 
interests of the child of four to eight years 
of age were kept in mind. The books in- 
cluded, while not intended for the child’s 
own handling in all instances, were selected 
with a view to providing simple explanations 
which, with the aid of pictures, would help 
children to understand some of the many 
puzzles presented to them in their daily 
environment. Because it seemed best to 
restrict the length of the list, many excellent 
titles were of necessity eliminated. 

A large order for copies of the Romance 
and adventure list which more than ex- 
hausted the supply of copies available, 
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brought up the question of a Teprint ¢,| 
revision. After some discussion, a repe| 
of 1,000 copies was decided upon, Wit, 
recommendation to next year’s commit,’ 
that consideration be given to possible ga 
pilation of a new list under a differe. 
title but with a similar appeal. : 

Prior to October, 1933, book list gh’ 
were handled by the chairman of the By 
Evaluation Committee. Beginning in 0, | 
tober, 1933, a new plan was inauguray 
The following statement by Miss Enuges 
Brunot, chairman of the Book Evaluatp 
Committee in 1932-33 and now in charpy. | 
of sales, gives reasons for the change a 
an outline of the present plan of operatic: 

“The previous arrangement was not; 
wholly satisfactory one for the followig 
reasons: When orders were many the wot 
of distribution was heavy and left the con 
mittee chairman little time to attend » 
other committee business, i.e., compilatin 
of new, or revision of old, lists, and varie 
correspondence. There was always a perio 
of delay in filling orders, for all commit: | 
business stopped each year when offices 
changed. Transfer of records was slo, 
and new committeemen had much to lean 
and many threads to gather up before bu: 
ness could proceed smoothly. 


“The matter was much discussed ai | 
many suggestions were reviewed before th 


plan proposed by Ralph Munn of the Ca 
negie Library of Pittsburgh was accepted 
by the section for a trial period. 


“This plan, as outlined below, has bea 


in operation since October, 1933: 

“The use of multigraph and typewriter, 
space for storage of lists and supplies, anda 
tray in the vault for petty cash is allowe 
by the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 

“A member of the staff in the catalg 
department, Miss Margaret Piel, takes cat 
of all clerical work in connection with salt, 
mimeographs, bill heads and envelopes, atl 
types a monthly report. (This work is dott 
outside of library hours and is paid for) 
the section at the rate of $75 per year, @ 
about $6.25 monthly.) 

“In October, and from time to time # 


new lists appear or old ones are dropped,? | 


note giving titles, prices, and place of dt 
tribution is sent to the editor of the A. L.A 
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Bulletin. These notices in library publica- 
tions have done much to promote sales. 

“In February, 1934, the H. W. Wilson 
Company asked for review copies of Book 
Evaluation Committee bibliographies to 
consider for listing in the Vertical File 
Service Catalog. 

“As stock of lists is lowered the chair- 
man of the Book Evaluation Committee is 
notified so that she may consider the matter 
of reprinting, revision, or dropping the title. 

“This is the end of a short year of ex- 
periment. The work has gone smoothly, 
thanks to the help of Mr. Munn, the co- 
operation of Ruth McCullough, head of 
the Catalog Department, and to the effi- 
ciency of Miss Piel, but suggestions are 
needed especially on matters of satisfactory 
name for sales office, advertisement, and 
the collection of old bills.” 

Miss Brunot reports 2,012 lists sold 
from October 1, 1933, to May 19, 1934. 
The amount received was $99.35. 

In any comparison with volume of sales 
in previous years, the shortness of the cur- 
rent period (seven and a half months) 
should be noted and also the fact that from 
1932 to June, 1934, there was no new list 
to give fresh stimulus. 

This plan, which was made previous 
to the appointment of the present chair- 
man, has relieved her of much responsibility 
and detail work which would have greatly 


hindered the accomplishment of other 
duties. 
In accordance with recommendations 


made by last year’s committee, codperation 
wih Mr. C. C. Certain, editor of the 
Elementary English Review, was continued 
and an offer of book reviews and articles 
was made to the editor of Parents’ Maga- 
tine. Articles were very generously con- 
tributed by Miss Mary Gould Davis, Miss 
Jean Stewart, Miss Ethel Wright, Miss 
Mildred Harrington, and Mrs. Margaret 
Hagan. Mr. Certain, as always, was 
warmly appreciative of the children’s libra- 
tians’ interest and efforts to forward both 
the work of the section and the Review. 
Miss Davis’ article appears in the June 
number of the Review; the others will be 


published in early fall numbers or used in 
other ways. 
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The committee’s brief term of service 
which fell during the busiest winter months 
of the year made it impossible to initiate 
new work. Therefore, in addition to the 
preparation of the list, securing articles for 
the Elementary English Review, and con- 
sideration of the usual miscellaneous mat- 
ters which involved considerable corre- 
spondence, the committee contented itself 
with revising the very useful committee 
scrapbook and sharing in selecting the re- 
cipient for the Newbery Award. 

The Book Evaluation Committee recom- 
mends for the consideration of the section 
and the incoming committee that the pres- 
ent method of codperation with Mr. Cer- 
tain be continued. The question of con- 
tinuing the compilation of lists, in view of 
the decreasing sales and the problems aris- 
ing in connection with conducting them, is 
left for the consideration of the section. 

EvizaBETH D. Briccs, Chairman 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING COMMITTEE 


The Professional Training Committee 
has bent its energy this year upon 
making available the survey of the training 
of children’s librarians, prepared by this 
committee and evaluated by Miss Marion 
Horton, which was presented at the 1933 
meeting of this section. 

Complying with the recommendations 
made at that meeting, mimeographed copies 
of the survey were sent to the A. L. A. 
Board of Education for Librarianship and 
the Association of American Library 
Schools. 

It was further recommended that the 
survey be submitted for publication to a 
professional journal. At the present time 
the survey is under consideration for pub- 
lication in the following forms: (a) as a 
research study, (b) a digest in popular 
form, and (c) a brief article directed toward 
college advisers, supplemented by a list of 
college courses recommended as prerequisites 
to library school. 

It was further recommended at the 1933 
meeting that reprints of the survey be made 
for distribution. It would be the recom- 
mendation of this committee that only re- 
prints of the list of college courses 
recommended as prerequisite to library 
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school training be considered, and that these 
be distributed widely among college ad- 
visers. 


Rosemary Livsry, Chairman 


Chairman Andrews: “The report of the 
International Committee, of which Ruth A. 
Hill is chairman, will be read by Miss 
Schott in the absence of Miss Hill and all 
members of the committee.” 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 


The International Committee has had as 
its chief project the finishing of the bibli- 
ography of foreign children’s books translated 
into English, which was begun last spring. 
Since it was begun, many requests have 
come for such a list, showing how much it 
is needed. A great deal of time has been 
spent trying to make the data for each book 
as complete as possible. 

Because it was especially requested, 
we have endeavored to find the original 
titles and publishing dates of each book, 
which has meant long, concentrated searches 
which have not always been fruitful. At 
present we are engaged in much clerical 
detail. The list is being put on cards, and 
the intention is to have three files, one in 
Chicago at A. L. A. Headquarters, one 
in the possession of the committee, and one in 
Geneva at the International Bureau of Edu- 
cation where each other country is sending 
a similar list of foreign children’s books 
translated into the language of that country. 

With this list as a major tool, the In- 
ternational Committee should be able to 
do many interesting things in the future. 
It certainly opens up the international field 
to all interested in children’s books. 

Originally we expected the list to be 
only of definite translations of whole books 
from other languages into English, but we 
soon found that it was very difficult to ac- 
count for every translation so simply. In 
many instances we have had to search for 
numerous sources of one particular book. 
It also became difficult to limit ourselves to 
literal translations. As a side issue, an 
interesting list of adaptations has grown 
which is also being included in the catalog 
under separate headings: “Adaptations from 
Published Sources,” and “Adaptations from 
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Unpublished Sources,” 


the former inclug 

such things as Don Quixote, and The Tia | 
in their many forms, and the latter 7 
wealth of folk lore that has come to fort | 


nate English-speaking children  direy, 
from the forests of Brazil, the mountis 
of Africa, and the native story tellers 
many lands. 

These last two lists are, of course, y 
beginnings. Constant changes and additioy | 
will have to be made to them as well ay 
the main list of translations. If this dur 
remains in the hands of the committee mer | 
bers, they will have to maintain a do 
relationship with publishers and all orga: 
zations dealing with foreign childrens 


books. 


Rutu A. Hit, Chairma 


Chairman Andrews: 


“The Membership 


Committee report will be presented by Mis | 
Mary S. Wilkinson of Baltimore, in th © 


absence of Louise Singley, chairman.” 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


The second year of this committee, de 
spite continued financial uncertainty and con 


fusion to be found in many sections, acquitti | 


a surprising momentum and succeeded ina: 
most doubling its number of new acct 
sions when compared with the previous 
year’s report of sixty-five. The fine spitt 
of enthusiasm, persistence and humor 
that was maintained by all chairmen—se 


tion, state, and city—despite repeated dis , 


couragement, was the secret that made thea 
carry on and accomplish more than any o 
us thought possible during these difficult 
times. As a result, eighty-four new met 
bers and thirty-six reinstated delinquent 
were added to our section this year. Th 
membership of the section now totals 5% 

The cheerful codperation and efficieng 
of the committee will always remain as! 
grateful memory in the mind of the gener 
chairman. It has been a privilege to hav 
been associated with it. 

Finally, we wish to thank all membes 
of the section who have helped by their a , 
vice and prompt response. Also, we wid 
to make special recognition of the assistant 
received from the commissions and libr: 
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rians in sending requested information so 


romptly. 
. Louise SINGLEY, Chairman 


* * * 


Chairman Andrews: “That finishes the 
reports of standing committees, but we are 
to have a few special reports. Miss Davis, 
will you say something about radio?” 

Mary Gould Davis: “I wish that we could 
give you a definite report of the situation in 
relation to the children’s programs, but we 
cannot. The progress of the plan to estab- 
lish a national directorship for children’s 
programs has been very great since the Chi- 
cago meeting, but at present it would be 
undiplomatic to crystallize it into a formal 
statement. The situation is such that we 
must have the indorsement of certain very 
important organizations before we can ad- 
vertise what has been done.” 

Chairman Andrews: “Miss Beust, will 
you report on the results of the letter in 
connection with codperation with the 
Winnetka Public Schools on the graded 
list?” 

Nora Beust: “The Committee on Library 
Work with Children has given the members 
of the Section for Library Work with Chil- 
dren an opportunity to express themselves on 
the question of the committee’s future codp- 
eration with the Winnetka Public Schools on 
the formulation of the graded buying list 
of children’s books, known as The right 
book for the right child. 

“The procedure followed was to have Mr. 
Washburne prepare a statement about his 
study. This statement, addressed to the 
members of the section, appeared in the 
A. L. A. Bulletin for May, 1934. It was 
also sent to an arbitrarily selected group 
of the section according to the position of 
their names on the pages of the directory. 
Replies received numbered thirty-five, of 
which twelve from four different localities 
were unfavorable and twenty-four from 
twenty-one different localities were favor- 
able.” 

Chairman Andrews: “Miss Carter will 
give the report of the Committee on the 

earbook.” 

Julia F. Carter: “The publication of the 
Yearbook is a matter which the section 
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should thoroughly discuss now and on which 
some action should be taken. 

“Because of lack of sufficient funds, the 
A. L. A. has decided that it is impossible 
for it to assume the responsibility of print- 
ing and selling various section yearbooks. 
Miss Jessie Tompkins mentioned this in 
her report for 1933 and cited that but 688 
copies of the fourth Yearbook were sold, 
though 1,239 copies of the first Yearbook 
were sold. According to the figures given 
Miss Tompkins by the A. L. A., 5,991 copies 
of all the yearbooks were printed, the total 
cost being $2,928.63. Four thousand and 
seventy-four copies were sold for $6,811.16. 
The A. L. A. estimates that to be self- 
supporting a yearbook must produce three 
times its manufacturing cost. According to 
these figures, the children’s yearbooks show 
a deficit of $1,974. This loss is smaller 
than that on yearbooks of other sections. 
Nevertheless, it is of sufficient size to pre- 
vent the A. L. A. being willing to continue 
publication. 

“If the section desires a yearbook, it will 
be necessary for us to vote for it and then 
either to publish and sell it ourselves, or 
subsidize the A. L. A. In February, the 
editor of A. L. A. publications wrote that 
this subsidy in the case of the Catalogers’ 
and Classifiers’ Yearbook of 1933 amounted 
to approximately $200 and was almost en- 
tirely refunded. It may be possible to find 
a less expensive printer than the Lakeside 
Press. 

“This financial question of subsidy or 
responsibility for the printing and selling 
will need to be definitely decided. 

“The second problem for discussion is 
the format of the yearbook. From various 
parts of the country there have come criti- 
cisms and suggestions. It was decided to 
obtain from the members of the section 
as definite a vote as possible on the type of 
yearbook preferred. Six hundred return 
postal cards were sent to the members, and 
of these 223 were returned. It is illuminat- 
ing to note that heads of departments in 
large libraries are almost unanimously in 
favor of a brochure on a special subject, 
though they do not suggest the topics or 
writers for these brochures. The majority 
of children’s librarians in smaller towns 
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and the recent graduates are in favor of a 
miscellaneous book. The final record is a 
vote of 121 for a miscellaneous book and 
95 for a specialized yearbook. A few people 
found it impossible to make a decision and 
checked everything or nothing. 

“For this year’s publication your com- 
mittee has prepared a miscellaneous year- 
book consisting of articles by recognized 
authorities. All these articles were writ- 
ten and given to us with the clear under- 
standing that the yearbook might or might 
not be published. 

“The Editorial Committee asks your 
earnest consideration of the two problems 
presented in this report, and asks that 
formal votes be taken concerning the ques- 
tions involved.” 


* * * 


Chairman Andrews: “Will someone make 
a motion that will open the discussion on 
whether the yearbook should be continued 
or not?” 

Elva Smith: “TI make a motion that the 
yearbook be continued.” 

The motion was seconded. 

Sister Cecil: “The yearbooks in any sec- 
tion, whether college or children’s, lack a 
certain unity and continuity. Consequently 
it seems to me that the suggestion of publish- 
ing monographs on important subjects, in 
which we are vitally intrested as children’s 
librarians, is a very good one.” 

Anne Carroll Moore: “I think the ques- 
tion should be discussed as to whether the 
yearbook is to be published every year or at 
intervals. The very difficulty of getting a 
committee started and bringing in their re- 
ports, it seems to me, has been one trouble 
in the way of a yearbook. By the time peo- 
ple have been asked to make contributions 
there is not time enough to think over what 
should go into the yearbook and then to edit 
it properly. The editing of a publication of 
that sort is in itself a full-sized job. I think 
I would vote for the continuance of the year- 
book, not every year, but possibly every other 
year.” 

Elva Smith: “1 am willing to make my 
motion that it be published every other 
year.” 

Alice M. Jordan: “I wonder if it would 
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help the situation if we should make » 
amendment to the motion, or if we shoul 
change somewhat the form of the Motion, 
and say that a publication of the section 
prepared at stated intervals. We might ng 
even have to call it a yearbook. Would thy 
perhaps help?” 

Miss Beust: “1 suggest that we say x 
intervals.” 

Elva Smith: “I move that the publication 
known as the yearbook be continued 
intervals as decided by the section.” 

Miss Beust: “I think that the Commitee 
on Library Work with Children and th 
Yearbook Committee, as a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Library Work with Chil 
dren, should decide it.” 

Elva Smith: “It would have to be, 
recommendation on the part of the section 
to the Committee on Library Work with 
Children, which is an A. L. A. committee, 
In that case we have no right to do any- 
thing but make a recommendation. 

“My motion is, then, that the section 
recommend that the A. L. A. Committee 
on Library Work with Children publish the 
yearbook, or some similar publication, at 
intervals as decided by the Committee on 
Library Work with Children.” 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

Chairman Andrews: “Then the question 
arises as to how this publication is to be 
financed.” 

Miss Carter: “If the yearbook is to be 
a publication of the Committee on Library 
Work with Children, if it is not in our 
hands as a section, why should the section 
have to finance it? That may be a very bad 
question to ask, but I think it is one that 
has to be considered. I do not see why, i 
it is a publication of a committee of the 
A. L. A., the A. L. A. should not pay for it 
They have paid for it up to now. 

“Of course, I do not know what the cus 
tomary turnover is, but it seems to me that 
300 per cent is quite a lot. 

“The manuscripts we have, with the ad- 
ditional material which has not yet been re 
ceived, would make about one hundred pagts 
We think we can sell the yearbook for $1.50, 
but we cannot do so unless we have some 
money to begin with. If we give the A. L.A 
a subsidy of $200—as the catalogers did; # 
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the yearbook is a success, and enough copies 
we sold to make a profit, the $200 will be 
turned. If it is not a success, the $200 is 
st. If we do not do it this way, we will 
jave to set up tremendous machinery to sell 
the yearbooks.” 

Agatha L. Shea: “I think the price is a 
great disappointment to many of the younger 
people in children’s work. It was to our 
group in Chicago. It is too high. Are we 
going to have to continue to pay that price? 
It would seem to me we are having to go 
wery inch of the way in giving three times 
the cost of production to the A. L. A., sub- 
sidizing the yearbook, and still paying the 
top price.” 

Elva Smith: “It might be possible that 
a suggestion could be made to the com- 
mittee that the price be kept within certain 
limits.” 

Miss Carter: “I should like to have this 
book held—if it is issued—for sale at the 
Denver conference, and then sent to mem- 
bers who have subscribed for it. I think 
having waited that long it would be much 
better for mellowing a little longer.” 

Miss Beust: “I think it ought to be on 
sale at the National Education Association 
and also the National Council of Teachers 
of English.” 

Miss Livsey: “I move that the Section 
for Library Work with Children subsidize 


| the next publication up to $200.” 


The motion was seconded and carried. 
Chairman Andrews: “Do we want any 
discussion on the form, or shall that be left 
to the discretion of the committee?” 

Elva Smith: “Before speaking of the 
form, would it not be well for this section 
to pass a motion recommending that the 
cost of the publication be limited to $1.50 
or $1.75? There has been a good deal of 
triticism about the cost, especially the last 
time.” 

Chairman Andrews: “Do you wish to put 
jour suggestion in the form of a motion?” 

Sister Cecil: “Before you do that, may 
l ask if limiting the price will limit the value 
of the article? It seems to me if we start 
limiting people to get things struck off what 
we get will be proportionately limited.” 

Miss Carter: “I do not think it will. 
No one gets anything but ‘thank you’ for 
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what they give, and it would be the size of 
the yearbook that would govern the price. 
It is so much per page.” 

Chairman Andrews: “I have a letter I 
should like to read from Miss Jessie Gay 
Van Cleve, specialist in children’s literature 
at A. L. A. Headquarters: 

“Constant demand for advice concern- 
ing cheap editions of good children’s books 
makes me feel that it would be advisable to 
have such a list undertaken, prepared by 
a special committee of the children’s sec- 
tion or of the Book Evaluation Committee, 
as seems advisable. I am not sure how long 
this list should be—that would develop and 
could be reported later. It should include 
those books that appear in only one cheap 
edition, for example, the school edition of 
the Perkins Twin books; and it should also 
include titles which appear in many cheap 
editions. In this case, the author entry 
should be followed by names of acceptable 
series, their publishers, and price. This 
would be part one of the list. The second 
part would be a list of series with their 
publishers and price. Each series should 
have a note concerning the format and other 
characteristics, and following this should 
be a list of the acceptable titles in this 
series.’ 

“Does the section wish to take any action 
on this suggestion?” 

Elva Smith: “I move that this matter 
be referred to the incoming officers.” 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

Chairman Andrews: “There is also the 
question of the sustaining membership of 
$100 in the A. L. A., which the section has 
paid, I think, the last two years. Do you 
wish to continue that this year?” 

Miss Carter: “Can we afford to?” 

Miss Wilkinson: “I move that we con- 
tinue our sustaining membership.” 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

Chairman Andrews: “Is there anything 
else that anybody would like to bring 
up?” 

Miss Beust: “It has been suggested that 
children’s librarians would probably work 
more effectively if they met in regional 
groups, because of the size of the section. It 
has been proposed that these meetings be 
held in regions that desire to have them, at a 
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time decided upon, and in whatever localities 
those concerned wish. 

Miss Jordan: “TIT feel that such meetings 
would be very helpful. In New England 
we have had them for twenty-five years. We 
have held our regional group for children’s 
librarians four times a year, and I think 
it has been a very valuable thing to do.” 

Lillian H. Smith: “TI give the following 
notice of motion: 

“Articles to be added to the constitution 
of the Section for Library Work with Chil- 
dren: 

“Article 1. Regional groups composed 
of at least ten members may become affli- 
ated with the Section for Library Work 
with Children by conforming to the fol- 
lowing regulations: 

“a. Each affiliated group to have its own 
officers, select its own boundaries, and de- 
termine its own membership dues; 

“b. Membership in the groups to be open 
to all children’s librarians, all persons inter- 
ested in children’s reading; 

“c. One meeting, at least, to be held each 
year and this to precede the annual meeting 
of the children’s section; 

“d. Each group to send a report of its 
meeting or meetings to the chairman of the 
children’s section at least two months be- 
fore the annual meeting of the A. L. A. 

“Article 2. An advisory council may be 
formed of one representative from each 
affliated regional group. The duties of 
the advisory council shall be to offer recom- 
mendations to the Executive Committee of 
the children’s section at the annual confer- 
ence of the A. L. A.” 

Mary Madelyn Clish: “T would like to 
say, as a member from another state, that 
we have been holding regional meetings, but 
that I feel we will defeat the purpose of the 
regional meetings if there is too much or- 
ganization.” 

Miss Jordan: “It seems to me that it 
would be a mistake to have too much or- 
ganization. I do not see that there is need 
for it. We can go on very comfortably 
with the smallest amount of routine, and 
I think we can get very satisfactory results in 
groups. If they have to send in reports it is 
going to be a burden. I cannot quite see the 
value of any large amount of organization.” 
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Miss Moore: “I would like to say, hay. 
ing attended one of Miss Jordan’s meet. 
ings some years ago, how delightful it was, 
As someone who has the interests of th 
section very deeply at heart, one very dis. 
tressing thing to me has been the growing 
up of so much machinery. It is a wonder. 
ful section, but I do think it seems yer 
formidable.” 

Ethel C. Wright: “I wonder if it js 
possible for the children’s section to offer 
some assistance to libraries in looking over 
their collections to see what is particularly 
out of date, so that the deadwood and the 
obsolete material could be eliminated. I am 
perfectly amazed at the material which is on 
the shelves in some communities, material 
regarding relations between countries, old 
geographies, and histories, which came out at 
the time of the war.” 

Alice I. Hazeltine: “TI have been asked to 
mention a subject which I think should be 
rather close to the heart of every children’s 
librarian. 

“Some of you were present yesterday ata 
luncheon and can correct me if I make any 
errors of fact, or perhaps can supplement 
what I have to say. Like many others, 


possibly, of this group, I knew only vaguely | 


of the work of the Bogle Memorial Con- 
mittee. I know a great deal more since | 
attended the luncheon yesterday and heard 
Miss Flexner explain that it is the desire 
of librarians to establish a fund which will 
make it possible for persons who live in 
countries other than our own to come to 
this side of the Atlantic to study—not neces- 
sarily one person a year, as I understand it- 
for a long enough time so that a real study 
may be made. Such a fellowship, if that is 
what it is, might not be granted oftener than 
once in several years. 

“We are all going to be asked to com 
tribute to the fund of the Bogle Memoria 
Committee, individually and in groups. Is 
there any group in the American Library 
Association to which Miss Bogle’s memory 
means more than to this group? As someone 
said yesterday, Miss Bogle means a great 
deal even to those who may not know it. Her 
support, her understanding of children’s 
work, was very, very great. 

“I have wondered whether we would like 
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to recognize it in any way by contributing 
to the fund. Perhaps I should add that 
Miss Flexner mentioned that one of our 
number is promising $50 to the fund.” 

Chairman Andrews: “Does anybody 
want to make a motion id 

Miss Jordan: “I move that the children’s 
librarians’ section make a contribution to the 
Sarah C. N. Bogle Memorial Fund, the 
amount to be decided perhaps by the Execu- 
tive Committee, as a section contribu- 
tion.” 

The motion was seconded, voted upon, 
and carried. 

Miss Carter: “I should like to make a 
motion that a vote of thanks be extended to 
Miss MacEwen for all that she has done 
to make our visit, our teas, and our lunch- 
eons very pleasurable since we have been 
meeting this week in Montreal. I think 
that everybody has done her share, but I 
think Miss MacEwen has done at least five 
people’s share.” 

Sister Cecil: “May I add the name of 
Mrs. Riddell ?” 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

Miss Moore: “I have this note from 
Marie Shedlock, whose eightieth birthday 
was on the fifth of May, and she says: 
‘My blessing and greetings to all Canada 
and to the children’s librarians. Please 
deliver this with my love.’ 

“May I add that I think it would give 
Miss Shedlock, who is no longer doing public 
work, a great deal of happiness if a cable 
should go from the children’s librarians’ 
section, to be worded by Miss Andrews? 
When Miss Shedlock was in this country 
between 1902 and 1906 she went from coast 
to coast, and the last time she was over here, 
in 1915, she got only as far west as St. Louis 
and Minneapolis, but she has a great love 
for the states and also for Montreal. A 
cable from Montreal from both Canada 
and the states would please her.” 
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Miss Carter: 
tion.” 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

Chairman Andrews: “That finishes all 
new business except the nominating of the 
three members of the Newbery Award Com- 
mittee who are elected at large each year. 
Do we have any nominations?” 

Miss Davis: “I would like to nominate 
Miss Kathleen M. Lines, of Toronto.” 

Ruth P. Tubby, Montclair, New Jersey, 
and Gertrude D. Mills of Seattle, Wash- 
ington, were also nominated. 

Miss Hazeltine: “I move that these nom- 
inations be ratified.” 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

Chairman Andrews: “One of the last 
duties of the outgoing chairman every two 
years is the appointment of the member- 
ship chairman. Several years ago it was 
decided that the membership chairman 
should hold office for two years because of 
the enormity of the organization of the 
Membership Committee. This year Miss 
Singley finishes her two years of office, and 
she has been very energetic and successful. 
Miss Irene Smith of Brooklyn takes her 
place and will be the membership chairman 
for the next two years. 

“We have the report of the Nominating 
Committee, to be read by Miss Julia Plum- 
mer, of Beaumont, Texas.” 


“T will make such a mo- 


New OFFICERS 


The Nominating Committee submitted the 
following nominations, which were accepted 
by the section: Chairman, Elizabeth D. 
Briggs, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio; 
vice chairman, Violet M. MacEwen, Chil- 
dren’s Library, Fraser Institute, Montreal, 
Canada; secretary, Mary Frances Cox, 
Carnegie Library, Atlanta, Georgia; and 
treasurer, Ruth Marie Hayes, Public Li- 
brary, Boston, Massachusetts. 

VerRA WINIFRED ScHoTT, Secretary 


DP * Ke 








Small Libraries Round Table 


P THE meeting of the Small Libraries 

Round Table was held Thursday, 

July 28, in Victoria Hall, West- 
mount, Mary J. L. Black, Public Library, 
Fort William, Ontario, presiding. More 
than two hundred were present. The chair- 
man first introduced His Honor, Mayor 
John Jenkins of Westmount, who extended 
a cordial welcome to the visiting libra- 
rians. 

A. D. Thornton, chairman of the West- 
mount Library Board, was next presented, 
and expressed his appreciation of the value 
of the meeting of the American Library 
Association in Montreal. 

Dorothy Cook, a representative of the 
H. W. Wilson Company, was granted the 
privilege of making an announcement about 
the forthcoming Subject index for fiction, 
for which the suggestion and advice of 
librarians were solicited. 

Miss Black then introduced Donald 
Campbell, Public Library, Haverhill, 
Massachusetts, as leader of the panel dis- 
cussion—“The Library’s Obligation as 
Community Builder.” He in turn intro- 
duced the following members of the panel: 
Mary Neikirk Baker, Osterhout Free Li- 
brary, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania; Mabel 
Dunham, Public Library, Kitchener, On- 
tario; James A. Howard, Public Library, 
Hammond, Indiana; Annie I. Hume, Willi- 
stead Library, Walkerville, Ontario; 
Georgie G. McAfee, Public Library, Lima, 
Ohio; and Margery C. Quigley, Public 
Library, Montclair, New Jersey. 

Mr. Campbell: “How should library sta- 
tistics develop to be useful and practical— 
can we analyze statistics for practical de- 
ductions ?” 

Mr. Howard: “An interpretation of the 
statistics of a community can be made both 
practical and useful. In the A. L. A. pub- 
lications the compilations of statistics of 
libraries of varying sizes are of inestimable 
value, and can be used for many purposes. 
For instance, in the matter of circulation 
per staff member, if the average is 25,000 
per staff for your particular group, compare 
it with your own. A presentation of these 
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figures to your board and to your tax ad. 
justing board gives a graphic Presentatigg 
of your library in comparison with othe 
libraries that impresses them as nothin, 
else can. If your own is below the stan 
ard set, the board will want to raise i: 
if above, they will take pride.” 

Miss McAfee: “Statistics can be mak 
more effective if interpreted by means ¢ 
charts and graphs.” 

Miss Quigley: “There are many differen: 
points of view on statistics. I would lik 
to refer you to Miss Edith Guerrier’s tak 
to be given at the Lending Section, in whid 
she will interpret statistics in a differen 
way.” 

Mr. Campbell: “Miss Quigley, you mak 
a comparative study with other cities sey. 
eral years ago. Will you give us the re 
sults?” 


Miss Quigley: “We made a comparison | 


with the East Cleveland Library, whic 
was thought to be quite similar. There is 
usually one variable, which makes the re- 
sults untrue. In this case differences in 
area, in costs, and so forth, made the final 
results not of much value.” 

Mr. Campbell: “T should like to ask Mr. 
Thornton, as a library trustee, what figures 
appeal most, and are of most interest to 
library board.” 

Mr. Thornton: “We are especially in- 
terested in the number and type of ques 
tions asked by the reader. We are guided 
by these in the purchase and selection o 
books.” 

Miss McAfee: “Classified statistics have 
value in rebuilding an old library in de 
termining what classes of books are being 
most used.” 

Miss Hume: “We have had a need for 
more books in our library, and it was difi- 
cult to convince the board that our ‘book 


collection was insufficient for the number | 


of readers. A comparison, based on the 
A. L. A. statistics of the per capita circl- 
lation and the book collections of other I 
braries similar in size to our own, talked 
as nothing else could and gained our i 
creased budget.” 
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Mr. Campbell: “In regard to coéperation 
with schools, do you think, Miss Dunham, 
that libraries should furnish books and pic- 
tures for the schools ?” 

Miss Dunham: “We have a large collec- 
tion of pictures which is much used by the 
schools. We also send collections of books 
to the schools for school use. They are not 
allowed to be taken from the school.” 

Mr. Campbell: “Do you think the library 
can do better by keeping its directing board 
and administration separate from that of 
the schools?” 

Miss Baker: “The relationship between 
the two should be friendly, but they should 
not be governed by one board. Who should 
pay for the books that go into the schools?” 

Maud van Buren, Owatonna, Minne- 
sota: “We have a librarian whose salary 
is paid by both the school and library. The 
books are owned by the schools and cared 
for at the library. The mending is done 
at the library, the labor being paid for by the 
school board. Books are selected by the 
librarian. The arrangement works ad- 
mirably.” 

This subject aroused much discussion, 
speakers from the floor mentioning various 
methods used in South Carolina, Michigan, 
and elsewhere. 

Mr. Campbell: “The Haverhill set-up 
is the usual one of collections sent to the 
schools. We have a pupil library associa- 
tion that has been very successful, and is 
active and vigorous. The pupils have 
charge of the books and elect their 
own officers who come to the library for an 
annual visit. This creates an active library 
interest.” 

Miss Quigley: “We have made a survey 
of the magazines taken by the schools and 
keep a union list of these at the library.” 

Mr. Campbell: “Has not the library an 
obligation to make an analytical study of 
its community to acquaint itself, for ex- 
ample, with its municipal set-up, its munic- 
ipal departments, its types of officials, its 
clubs and associations—both serious and 
pleasure seeking—its industries, its type of 
trade activity, its groups of citizens with 
their racial backgrounds?” 

Miss McAfee: “We need to hold in 
mind the development of a type of worker 
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who can realize her community in a large 
sense, a librarian analyst. It devolves upon 
us to select those who will be real con- 
tributors, who will have skill in human re- 
lationships. One of our great problems is 
that we still spend too much time inside.” 

Miss Quigley: “We pay $250 a year to 
sit in with the social agencies and consider 
that we get our value every year.” 

Miss McAfee: “A library board active in 
community affairs is especially desirable.” 

Mr. Campbell: “Is it advisable to buy 
book club books? Is it economical, and is 
there a danger of regimenting people’s 
reading?” 

Miss Hume: “From Mr. William 
Webb’s article on book clubs, [printed in the 
A. L. A. Bulletin, April, 1934] I deduced 
that he approved of them. Personally, I 
do not. They standardize the culture of 
people, taking away individualism.” 

Miss Baker: “What about such books 
as Anthony Adverse? Advertising creates 
a demand for this type of book, but I am 
not standing up for the book clubs.” 

Mr. Howard: “Libraries are not inter- 
ested in the book of the month, because they 
have nothing to gain from it. The selection 
of the Junior Literary Guild books is very 
good, and where one is trying to stretch the 
dollar, one cannot afford not to take ad- 
vantage of a 40 per cent discount. I do 
not think we need be afraid of regimenta- 
tion. Anything that stimulates the reading 
of more books should be commended.” 

Miss Quigley: “It is up to us to adver- 
tise our ability as selectors of books, to beat 
them at their own game.” 

Mr. Howard: “Book clubs elevate the 
taste and bring people to the library. I am 
glad for the attention and for making the 
public book conscious.” 

Miss Quigley: “Miss Askew has some 
ideas on book clubs. May we hear from 
her?” 

Sarah B. Askew, New Jersey Li- 
brary Commission: “I believe in anything 
that makes people come to the library. I 
also agree with Miss Quigley that the li- 
brary can do better than the book clubs.” 

In response to a question from the floor 
in regard to the Negro problem and how a 
small library in a southern community 
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should meet it, Julia Wright Merrill, 
A. L. A. Headquarters, stated that the 
A. L. A. believes that library service should 
be under one head, but that in the south, 
with conditions as they are in certain locali- 
ties, a separate board is best. 

In bringing the discussion to a close, Mr. 
Campbell commented upon the excellent co- 
operation from the floor, and Miss Askew 
in turn arose to thank the panelists for a 
most interesting meeting, saying that the 
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audience enjoyed it because they had , 
chance to participate. 

James A. Howard, Public Library, Hay, , 
mond, Indiana, was elected chairman {y, 
the 1935 meeting, and E. Joanna Hage, 
Public Library, Cedar Rapids, lows 
secretary. 

Following the meeting, tea was sere 
in the Westmount library, which adjoin 
Victoria Hall. 


Epna GIEster, Secretgr, 


Special Membership Committee 


HREE meetings under the auspices 
of this committee were held at the 
Montreal conference, each designed 
in a different way to promote the interest 
of laymen in library activities and the 
A. L. A. The meetings were (1) a business 
meeting on Sunday evening, June 24; (2) a 
“Friends of the Library” luncheon on Tues- 
day, June 26; and (3) an Endowment Round 
Table on Friday evening, June 29. George 
B. Utley, chairman, presided. 


Business MEETING 


The first order of business was to revise 
and adopt objectives as follows: 

I. To carry forward the A. L. A. endow- 
ment plan by securing sustaining and con- 
tributing members, the work of the com- 
mittee must include an active effort: 

1. To make friends for libraries and the 
national library movement far in advance of 
an appeal for funds by means of (a) public- 
ity designed particularly to create sympa- 
thy and understanding; (b) meetings of 
laymen to discuss library matters; and (c) 
personal contacts with influential laymen by 
committee members; 

2. To make people conscious of the li- 
brary’s importance as an agency for the 
diffusion of ideas on fundamental and cur- 
rent problems and of its claim as such to 
support; 

3. To keep those within the profession 
reminded of the Association’s continuing ob- 
ligation to maintain the special membership 
enrollment and of the need for this kind of 
professional support. 


II. To promote other gifts and bequest 
for the endowment of libraries and th 
A. L. A. the committee should: 

1. Keep such key people as lawyers, mip- 
isters, bank and insurance officials, and 
others informed on the philanthropic oppor. 
tunities in the library field; 

2. Make available to those within the 
profession information essential in making 
bequests for library work; 

3. Make a particular effort to encourage 
private philanthropy toward library projects 
by promoting public recognition of library 
donors. 

The organization of Friends of the Li- 
brary groups of laymen—which seek to un- 
derstand and aid college or public libraries— 
was discussed, and it was agreed that the 
Special Membership Committee might, a 
a major function during the coming year, 
encourage the formation of these groups 
by helping to make their work and the 
technique of their organizations better 
known. 

Indorsement was given to the plan pro 
posed by the Publicity Committee and the 
Trustees Section to start a trustees’ and citi- 
zens’ magazine as a clearing house for li- 
brary interests of laymen and to stimulate 
A. L. A. membership. 

Article III under “Trade Practice Rules’ 
in the subscription book publishers’ code 
came up for discussion. As worded, it 
would require the cancellation of A. L. A 
membership by subscription book publishers. 
A motion was carried to refer the proposed 
section of this code to the legal counsel of 
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SPECIAL MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


the A. L. A. for an interpretation of its 
meaning and suggestions for appropriate ac- 
tion to meet the conditions that the enact- 
ment of the provision would entail on the 
A. L. A. 

Publicity methods to stimulate citizens’ 
interest discussed included “Library Day” 
on local club programs and “open house” 
at the library with trustees receiving. Com- 
mittee feature articles stressing human in- 
terest have been used in eighteen states as 
evidenced in a scrapbook of clippings viewed 
by those present. 


FRIENDS OF THE LisrARY LUNCHEON 


A crowd that filled to overflowing two 
adjoining rooms gathered for the Friends 
of the Library luncheon on Tuesday, June 
26. From 100 to 125 had been expected— 
177 were given places, but many who were 
late in making reservations had to be turned 
away. 

Dr. John H. Finley, associate editor of 
the New York Times and a trustee of the 
New York Public Library, the first speaker, 
told how one book—Parkman’s Oregon 
trail—changed the whole course of his life 
and led to the gift to Knox College Library 
of a collection of 4,000 books. 

Sir Robert Falconer, former president of 
the University of Toronto, made an appeal 
for building up through reading interests 
the spiritual ties between English-speaking 
nations to offset the danger of their drifting 
apart because of economic differences. 

Professor Curtis Hidden Page, author, 
lecturer, and faculty member at Dartmouth 
College, as the governor’s delegate brought 
to the meeting a special message from Gov- 
ernor John G. Winant of New Hamp- 
shire. 

Edward C. Gale, a trustee of the Min- 
neapolis Public Library, brought greetings 
from “trustee friends.” 

Short talks on the Friends of the Library 
of Princeton University and Friends of 
Reading of Syracuse which had been plan- 
ned for the program were omitted at the 
request of the speakers, James Thayer Ger- 
ould and Paul North Rice, because of 
time limitations, but may be secured in 


mimeographed form from A. L. A. Head- 
quarters. 
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ENDOWMENT RouND TABLE 


What do prospective benefactors need to 
know about libraries? If funds are not 
sufficient for a large gift, such as a build- 
ing, how else can they be used to secure 
maximum returns in library service? What 
do trust officers and lawyers need to know 
about libraries in order to advise prospec- 
tive donors intelligently? 

These were some of the questions dis- 
cussed at the Endowment Round Table on 
Friday evening, June 29, attended by about 
forty trustees and librarians and opened by 
Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick. 

“Wise Gifts to Libraries,” a tentative 
summary in mimeographed form, was used 
as a basis for discussion. It included among 
gift suggestions special book collections, art 
centers, book automobiles, branches, chil- 
dren’s library work, education for new citi- 
zens, maps, music departments, pension 
funds for aged librarians, public lectures, 
readers’ advisers, service for the blind, and 
visual methods materials. 

It was agreed that literature is needed 
to keep the public and key people such as 
lawyers, ministers, insurance officers, trust 
companies, and prospective donors informed 
of philanthropic opportunities in the library 
field. Three types of material were sug- 
gested: (1) a leaflet encouraging bequests 
to libraries; (2) a statement of library needs 
to stimulate immediate gifts; and (3) a com- 
prehensive survey to be on file in law offices 
and trust departments. 

Problems arising from the administration 
of trust funds were discussed. The presi- 
dent of one board of trustees cited the case 
of a trust fund recently executed under a 
will leaving $127,000 and five and a half 
acres of land in the business section of town 
to the library but stipulating that a board 
of twelve people administer the fund. The 
library already has seven trustees to admin- 
ister $14,000 of city funds for the library. 
One member of the library board was also 
appointed to the trust fund board under the 
terms of the will, but there are eighteen per- 
sons now administering the funds for this 
one small library. 

As an educational agency, it was agreed, 
the library is a responsibility of the govern- 
ment just as schools are but the demands 
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are so great that governmental provision 
often falls short of filling even the most 
pressing of library needs and private benef- 
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icence is a great help in perpetuating th 
privileges of library service. 


EstHer H. Dixon, Executive A ssistan . 


Trustees Section 


f "HE meeting of the Trustees Sec- 
tion was held on Tuesday, June 26, 
A. D. Thornton, trustee, Westmount 
Public Library, presiding. About fifty at- 
tended. 

The first paper, by William E. Marcus, 
president, Library Board, Free Public Li- 
brary, Montclair, New Jersey, in his ab- 
sence was read by the Reverend T. Bart 
Howard, trustee, Waterford, Ontario, and 
a past president of the Ontario Library 
Association. This paper, which was en- 
titled “Trustee Responsibility in Planning 
for Tomorrow,” follows: 


Mr. Marcus’ PAPER 


There never has been a time during the 
life of any library trustee when the needs 
of libraries depended more upon the sa- 
gacity, the ability, the leadership, and the 
wise planning of trustees than the present 
period. 

It is not easy in these days of loose talk 
of economic and social evolution, with 
countless new and untested measures pro- 
posed, to keep a fair balance of thought and 
action, a real perspective of the past and 
future. We sometimes forget that the pres- 
ent is tomorrow’s past, and that the bal- 
ance of our term as trustees will soon be 
looked back upon as a service of the past. 
It behooves us, therefore, to pause long 
enough now to realize that the library we 
serve today should become the product of 
our wisdom, our intelligent management, 
and our conscious planning. 

Most of us have been reared with a whole- 
some respect for the institutions and prin- 
ciples which have produced in America one 
of the most highly developed civilizations in 
the world, the true measure of which has 
been the steady increase in the physical com- 
fort and opportunity of the average man 
and woman. These advances have become 
a vital part of our lives and aspirations. 


Among these benefits which we have com 
to regard as rights have been those of guar- 
anteed education, adult as well as juvenile, 
and equal opportunity regardless of race 
creed, or sex. 

The education we speak of as adult, whid 
our generation has come to regard almost 
as a birthright, is access to free public |. 
braries. During the whole thirty years of 
the twentieth century the services and func. 
tions of libraries have never been tested 
and thrown into the limelight as during the 
past three years. The average citizen has 
more or less taken his library for granted, 
accepted its services without question, and 
never begrudged the cost in his ta 
bill. 

Almost without warning or preparation, 
the libraries of the country were called upon 
to meet unprecedented demands both from 
the point of view of recreation and of adult 
or continuing education and _ information 
service. It became almost impossible to 
determine which of these demands were the 
most essential in the vast turmoil which 
swept the libraries of America. Trustees 
were suddenly called upon to meet a situa- 
tion which had no precedent and often no 
wise solution—that of providing for this 
unheard of increase in services with greatly 
diminished budgets. 

It would appear that the reason many l- 
braries have suffered so outrageously is be- 
cause their trustees have, during the years, 
allowed their library to be taken for granted 
in the community, through a lack of steady, 
ceaseless publicity, and without a conscious 
effort to force into the minds of citizens 4 
due appreciation of how their lives are en- 
riched by their library and what their com- 
munity would be like without their library. 
It is undoubtedly true that the libraries 
which have suffered most from budget cut 
ting are in the main those that have been 
least successful in selling themselves and 
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their services to the people who support 
these services through taxation. 

It is just as important today to have town 
officials and trustees who have a thorough 
grasp of the place of the library in the 
community as it was formerly held im- 
portant to have a competent librarian and 
staff. There should be devised in every 
town a method of keeping the town officials 
sympathetic toward the work and worth 
of the library—a method which does not 
merely attempt to tell the officials at budget- 
making time the financial needs of the li- 
brary. These town officials should have 
fed to them frequently new books and maga- 
zine articles relating to their departments, 
and the services of the library should often 
be brought to their attention. Each time 
when a trustee is to be appointed a careful 
analysis of the assets and equipment of the 
board of trustees should be furnished the 
appointive board and an analysis furnished 
of the type of person needed to make the 
best balanced board. In many communities 
too much is left to chance in filling a vacancy, 
and a popular or prominent citizen is ap- 
pointed rather than one who can bring te 
the board a type of experience or training 
which the board may lack. 

It would appear, therefore, that most of 
the problems of a library evolve around the 
need for a definite program, which is an- 
other term for wise planning. Of course, 
no program can be carried through without 
changes or delays, and when the plans are 
formulated this fact should be recognized. 
However, the impossibility of full accom- 
plishment according to schedule is no sound 
reason for not establishing definite ob- 
jectives. 

Wise planning requires leadership, and 
leadership requires competent, broad- 
minded individuals of vision who recognize 
the importance of a program, whether it 
be for one, two, three, or more years. Un- 
less there be a consciousness of what the 
goals are, there surely can be little hope 
of reaching them. Then, too, there must 
be consideration of how rapidly the goals 
can be approached and a thorough under- 
standing of the obstacles and limitations 
which retard their approach or attainment. 
Consistent and intelligent growth cannot 


be expected unless definite goals are in 
sight, for most of human effort and ambi- 
tion are directed and actuated by this basic 
idea of reaching a goal. Successful busi- 
nesses inject into the conduct of their ac- 
tivities sales quotas and objectives. 

There probably are not twenty-five li- 
braries in the United States which have 
a carefully formulated, written program 
covering a period of from three to five or 
ten years. Town officials, trustees, library 
personnel, and especially the public, should 
be made familiar with the goals and as- 
pirations which constitute the vision of 
future growth. These are not days for 
following precedents too carefully, or 
for negative-minded trustees, but rather for 
qualities of forward-mindedness and the 
will to attain on the part of those who 
mould the destinies of libraries in this coun- 
try. In closing, I should like to quote a 
few lines from Goethe who seemed to recog- 
nize the vast importance of making a be- 
ginning on tasks often postponed because of 
the difficulties of beginning: 


“Spend this day loitering, ’twill be the same 
story 

Tomorrow, and the next day more dilatory. 

True, indecision brings its own delays 

And days are lost, in lamenting over days. 

If you are in earnest about a thing, be- 
gin it. 

Beginning has genius, power, magic in it. 

Begin it and the mind grows heated. 


Begin it and the work will be completed.” 
* * * 


Gratia A. Countryman, president of the 
American Library Association, then spoke 
on “The Trustee’s Responsibility for the 
Library Plan of Tomorrow.” She felt that 
the librarian should consider the trustees 
her closest friends. They are, or should 
be, a buffer between herself and the public. 

Certain work belongs to the trustee and 
should not be left entirely to the librarian, 
such as the preparation of the budget. 
Trustees should see that the library gets as 
much consideration as the other departments 
of the city. They should make sure that 
appropriating bodies are notified of the acute 
condition of book stocks today. Years 
have been spent in building up collections 
which are going to pieces now because of 
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lack of funds for new books, replacements, 
and rebinding. 

Miss Countryman stated also that the 
interests of the library were spreading. No 
longer are county units large enough. Trus- 
tees have a large part to play in national and 
state planning. Books, as instruments of 
education, should be made available to 
everyone, even those in the smallest and 
most remote villages. Our aim should be 
“a country in which ignorance is to be dis- 
pelled.” 

The third speaker of the afternoon was 
Mrs. Carroll Paul, trustee, Peter White 
Public Library, Marquette, Michigan. Her 
subject was “Regional Coérdination.” Mrs. 
Paul’s address appeared in full in the July 
issue of the A. L. A. Bulletin. 

Considerable discussion followed, chiefly 
on the subject of the responsibility of trus- 
tees. 

A letter was read, which had been signed 
by a number of trustees throughout the 
United States. It told of the ruthless at- 
tacks that were being made today on li- 
braries everywhere, and of the destruction 
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wrought. Trustees felt that all Member 
of this section would welcome some mes 
of communication whereby they could join , 
forces in order to deal with these difficy, 
problems. 

The following motion, therefore, wa 
made, and duly passed by the meeting: 

“The Trustees Section believes that , 
trustees’ and citizens’ magazine is greatly 
needed as a clearing house of facts and idex 
of particular interest to trustees and othe; 
lay friends of libraries. It recommen, 
therefore that the Executive Board of th 
A. L. A. investigate the advisability of th 
early establishment of such a publication” 


New OFficers 


The report of the Nominating Committ: 
was given, Mrs. Paul G. Burt, trustee 
Public Library, Hinsdale, Illinois, having 
acted as chairman of the committee. Officer 
elected were: Chairman, Frederick R. Ros 
trustee, Public Library, Denver, Colorado: 
secretary, Mrs. M. L. Purvin, trustee, Pub- 
lic Library, Chicago. 

KATHLEEN R. JENKINS, Acting Secretar; 


Unemployment 


HAT the A. L. A. might do to 
guard against an acute unemploy- 
ment situation in the library pro- 


fession was discussed at a meeting spon- 
sored by the Committee on Salaries and 
Employment, June 28, John Boynton Kaiser, 
Free Library, Oakland, California, chair- 


man of the committee, presiding. 
OBJECTIVES OF A LONG-TIME PROGRAM 


According to Rebecca B. Rankin, Munic- 
ipal Reference Library, New York City, 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Unem- 
ployment, the experience during the last four 
years has demonstrated forcibly to us all 
that the library profession was not the 
master of the situation when confronted by 
conditions of unemployment. She questioned 
whether it is not possible for librarians to 
organize their forces so that they might be 
in a better position to control a similar situa- 
tion in the future. 


As an economic principle, Miss Rankin 
stated that in order to prevent unemployment 
we must regulate the supply of professional 
workers so that it will never exceed dispro- 
portionately the potential demand. 

The immediate problem of unemployment 
is due in part to failure to clarify profes 
sional ideals and purposes, and to define with 
sufficient clarity the objectives of library 
work. As two library objectives to be con- 
sidered in a long-time program to improve 
professional status, Miss Rankin discussed 
professional standards and their economic 
basis. 


Professional Standards 


Miss Rankin stated that any consideration 
of professional standards should include: 

1. Formulating more definite professional 
standards than now exist for all types of 
library service. Such standards should be 
based on the experience of the past fifty 
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years and should include a nice distinction 
between librarians and clerical workers. 

2. Incorporating these standards in the 
state laws (perhaps in the education law of 
each state) and with the specification that 
they be supervised by qualified state certifi- 
cation boards. 

3. Making the library schools integral 
parts of state educational systems so that 
they could better maintain the standards as 
determined upon by the profession. 

4. Enforcing the appointment of only cer- 
tifcated librarians, not only in public li- 
braries but also in college, university, and 
special libraries, and the last through specifi- 
cations in the corporation law of the state. 

5. Revising the A. L. A. Code of Ethics 
to incorporate all these new advances. 

6. Enforcing for the professional good the 
regulations which the library profession has 
voluntarily chosen. 

7. Determining the desirable relationship 
between the government (either state or 
municipal) and the library. Two studies 
were suggested: 

a. The advantage to public libraries of 
organization as a department of government 
or an independent institution; 

b. The advantage to librarians of civil 
service. 


Economic Basis 


Three points were mentioned under eco- 
nomic basis: 

1. Set up salary standards for the whole 
country which shall be commensurate with 
professional requirements and shall provide 
yearly increases based on efficiency and length 
of service; 

2. Encourage participation in the A. L. A. 
annuities plan; 

3. Investigate the benefit to librarians of 
federal or state unemployment insurance. 


UNEMPLOYMENT SAFEGUARDS 


The problem of establishing safeguards 
against an acute unemployment situation in 
the library profession was considered by 
Ralph A. Ulveling, Public Library, Detroit. 
Mr. Ulveling said the problem involved 
three separate components: 

1. Limiting the field to the profession; 

2. Regulating the supply of trained work- 
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ers so it will never exceed disproportionately 
the potential demand for them; 

3. Establishing controls to keep the pro- 
fession from becoming flooded by release 
of trained workers during our periodic in- 
dustrial upheavals. 

In order to limit the field, the first step 
to be undertaken concerns the establishment 
of controls to prevent the overflow from 
other fields of work flooding in through 
the back door. Certification laws fixing 
minimum standards for all professional posi- 
tions are the logical beginning. Although 
state associations must be responsible for 
the certification statutes for their own com- 
monwealths, Mr. Ulveling urged that cer- 
tification be pushed on all fronts and that 
the A. L. A. urge the states to prepare and 
hasten the adoption of certification laws. 

Regulating the supply of trained workers 
could be attempted only after careful study 
of the field, which would reveal the normal 
needs of the profession. Then the accredited 
training agencies should limit their combined 
output to exceed not more than 5 to 8 per 
cent of the number of available positions. 

Establishing controls to keep the profes- 
sion from becoming flooded by release of 
trained workers during our periodic indus- 
trial upheavals may of necessity lead to the 
adoption of unemployment insurance. This 
might be handled by the libraries setting 
aside from each year’s revenue an amount 
which in twenty years will provide, for per- 
haps 15 per cent of its employees, salary 
payments of 60 or 75 per cent of their sal- 
ary, these payments to continue for an un- 
employment period estimated at from two 
to four years. 

This plan offers the two-fold advantage 
of keeping the market from being flooded 
with workers during depressions and reduc- 
ing the shrinkage of needed staff at these 
times, as each person drawing such unem- 
ployment wages could be retained in the 
service for a work week proportionate to 
the payments received. 

In the discussion which followed, Frank 
Leland Tolman reminded the group that 
unemployment was no longer to be treated 
as an emergency or temporary problem but 
that for a period of years there would be 
from six to nine millions of unemployed in 
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this country. He protested applying barriers 
and excluding well qualified people from 
library work because of the present over- 
crowded condition. Mr. Tolman suggested 
that the establishment of guards or barriers 
is a characteristic of trade unions rather 
than professions. He agreed that the sup- 
ply might well be limited by the enforcement 
of high standards, aptitudes, and qualifica- 
tions. 

Harold F. Brigham spoke briefly on the 
A. L. A. retirement plan in relation to un- 
employment. In reply to Charles H. Comp- 
ton’s statement that this plan does not 
materially aid staff members of long stand- 
ing, Mr. Brigham agreed that this was 
the usual situation in getting such a plan 
started. However, he said libraries had 
an obligation to older staff members and 
this obligation might be used as a lever to 
get libraries to enter the plan. Louise 
Prouty suggested that the library donors 
interested in personnel might be influenced 
to make gifts and bequests for the purpose 
of assisting libraries in becoming contrib- 
utors to the retirement plan. 
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Martha Podlasky questioned the relatiog 
of certification and employment. She men. 
tioned the certification of doctors and lay. 
yers and their present plights. Mr. Ulye. 
ing answered that certification would pre. 
vent the employment of untrained worker; 
and unemployment insurance would assis 
those now in the profession, both librariay 
and clerical workers. 

Ernest J. Reece, chairman of the A. L, 4 
Recruiting Committee, emphasized the neej 
in a long-time program for standard 
whether embodied in certification laws 
not. He suggested that the A. L. A. migh 
draw up a model state certification lay, 
Mr. Brigham stated that the Board of Egy. 
cation for Librarianship is’ now making , 
study of certification which will lead to, 
basic certification scheme. By request, Mr, 
Tolman summarized briefly the New Yor 
certification law. 

Mr. Kaiser suggested that increasing at- 
tention might be paid to the type of positions 
librarians might fill outside of libraries, as 
in research, publishing, and writing fields 

JouN Boynton Kaiser, Chairman 


Visual Methods Round Table 


HE need for regional centers for 
the collection of visual material to 
supplement books was the main topic 
of discussion at the Visual Methods Round 
Table which was held Friday afternoon, 
June 29, with Etheldred Abbot, of the Ryer- 
son and Burnham Libraries at the Chicago 
Art Institute, presiding. About seventy-five 
librarians were present, most of them 
representing institutions where visual aids 
are already in use. Gretta Smith, of Balti- 
more, acted as secretary. 

In opening the meeting, the chairman 
emphasized planning for the future—the 
general topic of the conference. Such plan- 
ning, she said, implies the consideration of 
visual material as well as of books. There 
is no doubt that libraries are experiencing a 
growing demand, which many of them are 
finding it difficult to meet, for just such 
visual aids. The immediate problem is how 
this demand can best be met, not only in 


respect to adequate supply, but also as to 
quality and cost of material and efficient 
service and distribution. The answer to this 
problem seems to lie in regional centers 
operating over one, or even several, states, 
where material may be assembled which is 
now out of the reach of all but the larger 
libraries. 

This, the chairman said, does not imply 
that individual libraries, both large and 
small, should not continue to maintain their 
own collections of visual aids but that, in 
addition, they should be able to turn to 4 
larger regional collection for temporary 
loans. Such a central reservoir might cover 
a wide variety of subjects, such as science, 
industry, technology, history, and the fine 
arts. In the latter field, where the question 
of quality of reproductions is an important 
one, the large regional collection should 
prove especially valuable. 

That the average library, public or & 
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stitutional, cannot adequately fill the de- 
mands made upon it for visual material along 
the lines of the fine arts, is evidenced by the 
many requests received by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and the Chicago Art In- 
stitute for the loan of such material. In 
these requests practically every state in the 
union is represented; other sources seem to 
be not sufficiently well known, complete, or 
accessible. 

Louise Prouty, of the Cleveland Public 
Library, spoke of the library’s collection of 
reproductions, with a circulation of 180,000 
a year, a useful collection of post cards, and 
a smaller collection of slides. Many more 
calls are received than can be filled. Ma- 
terial cannot be lent throughout the state. 

The Minneapolis Public Library reported 
much the same condition, and inability to 
give service outside the county. State serv- 
ice was strongly recommended. 

Mrs. Ellsworth Terrill, of the Extension 
Division, Metropolitan Museum Library, 
reported a year’s circulation to 41 states of 
over 130,000 slides and more than 140,000 
objects. While never turning down a re- 
quest, the extension division at times sug- 
gests application to sources nearer home. 
Since there exists no adequate list or di- 
rectory of agencies and institutions lending 
visual material, it is impossible in many cases 
to give such helpful information. 

Arthur E. Bostwick of the St. Louis 
Public Library spoke in favor of reservoirs 
for visual aids, and recommended the larger 
public libraries as best for such centers. The 
St. Louis Public Library coéperates with 
clubs wishing special slides by paying half 
the cost of production, the slides being de- 
posited in the library. Dr. Bostwick de- 
scribed varied ways in which visual material 
forms an important addition to a library’s 
resources and emphasized the value of the 
collection of local material by the small 
library. 

The chairman reported that about 12 
states circulate films and sometimes slides 
through extension departments of the state 
universities or state library. There are 
also other federal, state, or private agencies 
from which such material may be borrowed. 
Nevertheless, the country as a whole is as 
yet most inadequately served. 


Mary U. Rothrock, of the Lawson Mc- 
Ghee Library of Knoxville, also library ad- 
viser to the Tennessee Valley Authority, and 
Nora Crimmins, of the Chattanooga Public 
Library, though not present at the meeting, 
had expressed themselves as decidedly in 
favor of regional centers to make available 
visual aids in library work with illiterates 
or those unfamiliar with books. 

As an unusual example of the effective use 
that can be made of visual material by a 
public library, with a thoroughly organized 
department including museum objects, as 
well as slides and other reproductions, Flora 
B. Roberts described the concentrated serv- 
ice offered by the Kalamazoo Public Li- 
brary to the public schools. The economy 
and efficiency of such a centralized service 
was pointed out, as also its ability to supply 
the adult needs of the city and county. The 
circulation of pictures for the year 1933-34 
amounted to 391,954; of slides, 27,379; of 
exhibits (each containing several objects), 
27,531. 

An interesting account of the work done 
in Kalamazoo will be found in an article by 
B. M. Wadsworth, “A Community Asset 
with a Top Service at a Bottom Cost,” which 
appeared in Educational Screen, December, 
1933. 

The service offered by the Visual Instruc- 
tion Division of the New York State Edu- 
cation Department is one of. the oldest and 
best organized of its type. Frank L. Tol- 
man, director of the library extension di- 
vision, described the completeness of the 
collections, and the expert care with which 
material is selected by the department’s own 
photographers. 

The slides are lent throughout the state 
to public schools, under certain definite 
regulations, and to registered libraries or 
study clubs. The New York department is 
an example of a specialized service efficiently 
organized and economically administered. 

Some limitations of the type of service 
were indicated. 

Frances Warner, of the Iowa State Col- 
lege Library at Ames, reported upon the 
work done by the visual instruction service 
of the college. A catalog of visual aids of 
132 pages has just been issued, listing films, 
slides, and photographs illustrating agri- 
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cultural, scientific, historical, technical, and 
some art subjects. These are lent to schools, 
churches, county agents, community groups, 
and others. 

Althea Warren, of the Los Angeles 
Public Library, expressed the opinion that 
for the far west a regional plan of service 
for visual aids would undoubtedly be best. 
The California State Library, because it 
has already started an excellent collection, 
could best act as the headquarters for inter- 
state service. 

The visual material now used in various 
departments of the Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary proves clearly the need of such addi- 
tions to the book collection. Miss Warren 
felt that education by visual means was a 
movement of rapidly growing importance. 

Following the discussion of regional 
centers for visual material, Mrs. Faith 
Holmes Hyers, Publicity Department, Los 
Angeles Public Library, reported for the 
Subcommittee on Motion Picture Previews. 
She described the activities and the efficient 
work of this group of Los Angeles librarians. 
The full report of the committee is on file 
at A. L. A. Headquarters. Lists of motion 
pictures based on books and plays were dis- 
tributed. The committee has for reference 
a list of sponsors of films in the National 
Film Library, Inc. of California, and a 
detailed report of the Los Angeles City 
School District Visual Education Section 
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and its work for the schools of the «¢ 

The chairman summarized the subject oj 
the meeting as being in harmony with Present 
library trends as described by Miss Rothroc 
in her address at the third general session 
Miss Rothrock spoke of the tendency ty. 
ward the expansion of the facilities and 
functions of library service, and of the neej 
for imagination, flexibility, and Cooperation 
in administration. Plans must necessarily 
be experimental. 

The meeting of the Visual Methods Rouyj | 
Table closed by approving the following 
resolution to be sent to the A. L. A. Com. | 
mittee on National Planning: 

“Whereas, The demand for larger educ. | 
tional and social services from libraries is | 
bringing increased pressure upon their re | 
sources, 

“W hereas, Books alone are inadequate to 
meet the needs of the public now looking to 
libraries for guidance in education and mor | 
intelligent citizenship, 

“Whereas, Formal education of all types 
is making greatly increased use of visual aids, | 

“The Visual Methods Round Table, meet. | 
ing on June 29, 1934, recommends the estab- 
lishment of regional centers for such aids, 
and that as a demonstration such a center 
be attached to an existing library to show 
what can be accomplished by means of visual 
aids of various types in one area.” 

ETHELDRED ABpot, Chairman 





Work with the Blind Round Table 


HE round table discussion on work 
with the blind at the Montreal con- 
ference was most interesting and in- 
structive. The first subject for discussion, 
“New Methods of Obtaining Publicity to 
Stimulate the Use of Embossed Collections 
of Braille and Moon Type Literature,” 
developed certain methods used to obtain 
results by various librarians. 

Beverly Wheatcroft, Georgia Library 
Commission, presented a plan which has been 
used and which it is anticipated will be 
used again this coming fall. A blind per- 
son, employed by the CWA, brailled sub- 
ject lists which were mailed to the bor- 


rowers requesting books on any particular 
subject. That the plan was effective was 
evidenced by the letters of appreciation from 
those to whom the lists were mailed. 
Another member called attention to the 
fact that the reviews of new books pub 
lished in braille periodicals have had a very 
stimulating effect in developing the read- 
ing of non-fiction, and in some sections o 
the country, where there is a large blind 
population in the same city in which the 
braille library is located, telephone calls 
have been used advantageously. This plat | 
is used in both New York and St. Louis. 


General discussion showed conclusively | 
' 
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that the wide distribution of lists in braille 
of the new titles procured from govern- 
ment funds through the Library of Con- 
gress Project, Books for the Blind, is a 
most excellent medium through which to 
reawaken the interest of readers who have 
been inactive. A cumulative list of all titles 
published in 1933-34 is now in process of 
publication by the Library of Congress. 

The coéperation and assistance of teach- 
ers employed by the state to train newly 
blinded persons as a contact between poten- 
tial readers and the library has proved 
helpful and is, perhaps, one of the most pro- 
ductive methods employed by which readers 
are brought into touch with the sources 
from which braille books may be obtained. 

Herman H. B. Meyer, director, Project, 
Books for the Blind, discussed in detail a 
most interesting subject—the new talking 
book records. He stated that the following 
titles have been approved for issue shortly: 

A collection of patriotic documents in- 
cluding Washington’s “Farewell Address,” 
the first and second inaugural addresses of 
Lincoln, Lincoln’s “Gettysburg Address,” 
the Declaration of Independence, and the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Diary of a provincial lady, by E. M. Dela- 
field. 

The bird of dawning, by John Masefield. 

As the earth turns, by Gladys Carroll. 

Very good, Jeeves, by P. G. Wodehouse. 

Brushwood boy, by Rudyard Kipling. 

The rime of the ancient mariner, by 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 

Three plays by Shakespeare: As you like 
it, Hamlet, Merchant of Venice. 

The Psalms and the Four Gospels. 

Elegy written in a country churchyard, 
by Thomas Gray. 

Night over Fitch’s pond, by Cora Jarrett. 


In addition, certain facts were brought 
out through questions which were asked Dr. 
Meyer: The records will be sent free direct 
to the distributing libraries in metal con- 
tainers which will permit mailing as orig- 
inally packed without breakage. There 
will be from eight to ten records in each 
container. The price to non-distributing li- 
braries, or to individual blind persons desir- 
ous of purchasing their own records, will 
be approximately $1 per record. The ques- 
tion was raised as to whether or not a 
single broken record could be replaced. Dr. 
Meyer, although not absolutely certain, be- 
lieved that it would be possible. 

A letter was read from Mrs. Emma N. 
Delfino, Free Library of Philadelphia, in 
which the hope was expressed that some of 
the talking books would be recorded in 
Italian to fill the needs of this group which 
is at present unable to make use of books in 
braille. 

At the close of the meeting Helga Lende, 
of the American Foundation for the Blind 
Library, explained and demonstrated the 
use of the talking book machine. 

The third subject discussed was the pub- 
lication of books in grades 1, 14, and 2 in 
wide line and graduated spacing in order 
to make the learning of braille less difficult 
for adult persons. In this connection, a 
new departure will be made in the printing 
of primers for adults in that the lines of 
braille will be much farther apart than in 
the past, and for the first half of the book 
the printed words will be placed immedi- 
ately above the braille, in order that the 
sighted members of the family may assist 
the student in mastering braille. This re- 
fers to books issued through the Library 
of Congress. 

MarrTuHa K. Srark, Acting Chairman 


Work with the Foreign Born ‘Round Table 


P | SHE meeting of the A. L. A. Com- 
mittee on Work with the Foreign 
Born was held at the Windsor Hotel, 

Monday afternoon, June 25. 


In the absence of Margaret G. Hickman, 
Althea H. Warren, of the Los Angeles Pub- 


lic Library, presided. The following mem- 
bers of the committee were present: Mrs. 
Josephine B. Bernhard, Edla M. Laurson, 
and Irma M. Walker. 

The chairman presented the following res- 
olution which had been formulated by the 
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Board on the Library and Adult Education 
and sent to the Executive Board: 

“Resolved, That it is the opinion of the 
Board on the Library and Adult Education 
that better service to individual libraries can 
be obtained from direct contact with experts 
in different foreign language fields, selected 
by the A. L. A. Committee on Work with 
the Foreign Born, than from any one spe- 
cialist at headquarters; and in the opinion 
of the board it will be feasible to ask libraries 
to pay the individual expert a nominal fee 
for such service.” 

Announcement was made of a new edition 
of “Easy Books for New Americans” to ap- 
pear in the Booklist early in the fall. The 
list will be issued later in pamphlet form. 

The New Jersey Library Association at 
its May meeting passed a resolution “urging 
that the A. L. A. publish more lists of foreign 
books,” which was read by Miss Warren. 

A note in the New Jersey Library News 
Letter of June, 1934, on foreign language 
cataloging service was read, stating the pos- 
sibility of the H. W. Wilson Company 
issuing a foreign section of the Standard 
Catalog. If there were a sufficient demand, 
the Wilson Company might undertake to 
supply such books as were listed. The for- 
eign language list would be an addition to 
the Standard Catalog Series. It would be 
carried on in much the same way but with 
the possible addition of printed cards dup- 
licated by photographic process. No action 
was taken by the round table. 

A suggestion was made that the round 
table on work with the foreign born become 
a section in order to facilitate a consistent 
organization and the working out of various 
problems and projects. The matter is under 
advisement. 

Colonel Wilfrid Bovey, of the Department 
of Extra Mural Relations, McGill Uni- 
versity, gave a most delightful address on 
“The Pen in French Canada.” 


CoLoNeL Bovey’s AppRESS 


When I was invited to address your sec- 
tion dealing with work among the foreign 
born, I felt a little at a loss, for I doubted 
my ability to say anything worth hearing, a 
very sad attitude of mind for any speaker. 
Then, I remembered that very large group 





of French Canadians, or children of Freng, 
Canadians, living in the United States ani 
I realized that it might be useful to ofte; 
you some general ideas on a literature which 
stands in the same position to them as dog 
the literature of England to the descendans 
of British immigrants. For, when you dey 
with the French Canadian, you must p. 
member that he has long ceased to be , 
European. He was the first white Nort 
American; Canada is his motherland, Apj 
even though Americans naturally enough 
wish to Americanize the French Canadians 
of the United States and their descendany, 
these people will be the better citizens fq, 
retaining their knowledge of, and at les 
some of their love for, their former country: 
they will be better men and women for th 
broadening of their intellectual field. 

It is obvious that in this short study I muy 
largely confine myself to generalities; ther 
is no time for any adventures into literary 
statistics or for any really detailed study. | 


shall, therefore, try to indicate rather th , 


characteristics of the literature of French 
Canada than its development; to seek the 
sources of its inspiration rather than to com- 
ment on its methods of achievement. 

There is one element which, though it is 
all pervading, is not always obvious; it is 
like the atmosphere of a landscape which 
defies the painter. That element is religion. 
The writer and the reader may not think 
of it, but it is always there. You can 
scarcely fail to find somewhere a reference 
to a parish or a church service even if you 
find nothing else. French Canadian his 
torians never forget the religious strand that 
runs through the cord of their history, and 
when they turn to novels as Abbé Grouk 
has done in 4u Cap Blomidon, religion 
still close to them. French Canadian essay- 
ists often touch on the same theme. Listen 
to this paragraph from Marie-Victorin’s 
Croix de St. Norbert: 

“The last flame of the setting sun lit for 
a minute the roadside cross. ‘Touched by 
that final finger of light, the blackened wood 
came to life, it was endued with a violet 
mist, a strange yet very clear sensation filled 
my whole being, that figure with out 
stretched arms was no more the work of 
man, but the very land of Canada, humming 
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with its millions of invisible lives, pouring 
out its warm evening prayer—it was the 
Christian earth, which, as all things sank into 
peace for the night, made the sign of the 
” 

“Te read that, I do not think that I 
need to add much more, perhaps the thought 
is an obvious one. Let me pass on to the 
other parts of our picture. 

The next point to which I wish to direct 
your attention is the very important influence 
exercised on both the language and the 
thought of French Canada by the classics. 
There are at present 12,000 boys in classical 
colleges, all of whom devote a very consider- 
able part of their time to Latin authors, to 
dissertations and debates based on accurate 
Latin logic, and to the Aquinian philosophy 
which undertakes a logical explanation of the 
universe. The most notable effect of this 
early acquaintance with classical authors is 
on the intellectual methods of the student. 
The French Canadian wants accuracy, he 
dislikes vagueness, he prefers a treaty to a 
modus vivendi. In that he is different from 
the English Canadian who has inherited and 
still prefers the English method of worrying 
along with as few rules as possible. 

But it would be a mistake to think of the 
classical college as passing on only Latin 
thought. For the classical college student 
studies Greek too; and Greek story, Greek 
beauty, and Greek melancholy often have 
their effect upon his thought and writing. 
Let me cite as an example of this Hellenic 
influence one of the senior French Canadian 
poets, the late Judge Desaulniers. 

Dr. Seraphin Marion points out that 
Judge Desaulniers has given away his own 
secret. The poem entitled “I Have Left 
My Home” tells us that M. Desaulniers 
“prefers the books of the ancients to those of 
today and puts Musset aside for an ode of 
Horace.” In his “Letter from the Moun- 
tain” he declares that he is “as happy as 
ashepherd of Theocritus.” ‘The short poem, 
“Come with Me,” is an invitation to a sen- 
timental walk under the overarching pines, 
the birches, and elms, which will give the 
poet an opportunity to read to his lady 
“verses of Horace, of Catullus.” And so the 
inspiration of M. Desaulniers has its source 
sometimes in classical reminiscenses, some- 
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times in a clear view of the Laurentian 
landscape. As a result we have singularly 
interesting verses in which are manifest by 
turns the cult of the classics and the love 
of the poet’s own country. 

We can even go farther. Let me introduce 
you to a young author who seems to have in- 
herited the Greek spirit indirectly, yet is 
nevertheless filled with it. Listen first to 
these verses from the poet Mimnermus: 

“We are like leaves which the flowering 
springtime brings forth, when of a sudden 
they grow beneath the rays of the sun, for a 
span so brief do we rejoice in the flowers of 
youth, knowing nothing, neither good nor 
evil, from the gods. But the black fates 
stand by, the one with the doom of doleful 
age, the other with the doom of death; and 
for a little space the fruit of youth continues, 
during one day’s sunshine on the earth. But 
when once the appointed time of youth is 
past, better to die forthwith than to live.” 

Now compare with that this little lyric 
of Jovette Alice Bernier: 


“Ts it the wind that plays those sad arpeg- 
gios 

Open the window to the far horizon— 
look—the night! 

And the hours go by like shadows at a 
funeral 

Like a train of mourning poor in worn 
black vestments dight. 


I am afraid. Is it the night that casts on 
me its fear 

That train of mourning hours came all 
too near? 

Close, close the window, listen, something 
is dying, 

Something so sad, so suffering, so tender 
and so flying, 

A dream I loved is dead.” 


Of course that is a translation, but the 
author has at least approved it. 

You remember without any doubt the ter- 
rible themes of Aeschylus—the overmaster- 
ing fate which rules the lives of men. Com- 
pare with them the same Miss Bernier’s 
La chaire decevante, a modern novel which 
reflects very ancient ideas. A young man, 
the child of an unsanctioned union, learns 
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from his mother the secret of his birth. He 
falls in love with a charming girl only to 
discover that her father is his, and the un- 
happy mother sinks into insanity. Not very 
cheerful, but very possible, and very Greek. 

I cannot go much farther with this side 
of my subject. I must pass on to another. 
After the classics the next varieties of litera- 
ture which seem to have influenced French 
Canadian writers are philosophical and his- 
torical. This time I am thinking of an- 
other philosophy than that of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Quebec literature really begins 
with journalism, and, since this opened with 
the first half of the last century, it is not 
surprising that we find a very considerable 
influence exercised on our early journalists 
by the writings of Rousseau and the various 
providers of nostrums for the woes of rev- 
olutionary Europe. 

Next, and perhaps this is the most im- 
portant part of the background of our [it- 
térateurs’ picture, we come to history, not 
in the sense of written works, but in the 
sense of a stream of great events linking 
the Canadian of today to his land and to 
his past. 

Abbé Groulx, professor of Canadian his- 
tory at the University of Montreal, regards 
the story of his people as a continual combat. 
“The fight against the enemy without,” he 
says, “hypnotized our fathers. It is easy to 
understand how in a hand-to-hand struggle 
in a closed ring the adversary became the 
chief obsession. But we have been more 
successful in parrying his noisy attacks and 
his brutalities than in avoiding his encircling 
tactics and the sorcery of his strength.” I 
am not venturing to comment on Abbé 
Groulx’s remarks, which, I must admit, lose 
in translation. I quote them merely to il- 
lustrate a certain attitude of mind which is, 
I believe, derived from the writer’s predeces- 
sors. 

History, indeed, to the French Canadian 
historian, is less the scientific collocation of 
data than a tale of “the brave days of old.” 
It has always been a labor of love. Fré- 
chette, perhaps the greatest of French Cana- 
dian poets, gives us a yet clearer insight into 
the minds of those who, although not poets 
like himself, were stirred by the same feel- 
ings: 
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“O notre Histoire, écrin de perles ignores 
Je baise avec amour tes pages vénér 
O registre immortel! poéme éblouisgy. 
Que la France écrivit du plus pur de » 
sang! 

Drame ininterrompu, bulletins Pittores. 
ques, 

De hauts faits surhumains récits cheval, 
esques, 

Annales de géants.” 


(History of Canada, string of pearls » 
known 

I press a loving kiss upon thy venerat) 
page. 

Immortal register, astonishing poem, wr. 
ten 

By France with her purest blood, 

Unbroken drama, picturesque account, 

Knightly stories of high and superhuma 
deeds, 

Annals of giants.) 


Fréchette, as we have already observed 


was a devotee of France and French thought | 


In the dedication of his collection of beaut- 
ful poems, La légende d’un peuple, he shows 
his love. “This page,” he says, “is written 
rather with the heart than with the pen. | 
do not ask in return even a maternal embrax 
for a child—alas! forgotten. But let tha 
child at least, with tenderness and pride 
kiss the hem of the glorious garment tha 
he would have loved to see stirring besid: 
his cradle.” Yet Fréchette was no imitator 
he did not even abide by the strict Frend 
rules of versification. La légende d'un peupk 
is, as M. Jules Claretie calls it, a collars 
gems, a series of odes to the figures whid 
the Canadien has set on pedestals: Cartier 
and Champlain, the Jesuit martyrs, La Sak 
and the Le Moynes, Dollard, Cadieux, ww 
acted as a decoy for the Iroquois and gat 
his life for his friends, the brave Montcala 
and the undefeated Levis. In his poem a 
the battle of Chateauguay, where a fev 
French Canadians defeated a much largt 
American force, he voices a justifiable boast 


“Maintenant sur nos murs quand un gest 
ironique 
Nous montre a nous Francais, |’étendatl 
britannique 
Que le sang de Wolfe y scella 
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Nous pouvons, et cela suffit pour vous 
confondre, 

Indiquer cette date aux railleurs et répon- 
dre: 

Sans nous il ne serait plus 1a.” 


(And now when on our walls fortune’s 
ironic jest 

Shows us, French as we are, the English 
flag, 

Sealed by the blood of Wolfe, 

We can, and surely this will end your 
mocking, 

Speak of that day and say: 

Without our aid, that flag had ceased to 
fly.) 


But for all that he loves France, for all 
that he is Canadien, for all that he resents 
the sufferings and the injustices that he be- 
lieves to have been the share of his people, 
Fréchette has the equanimity of a great soul. 
He ends his introduction on a note of fine 
conciliation : 


“Car la concorde enfin a complété son 
oeuvre, 

Consultant l’horizon, veillant a la ma- 
noeuvre, 

Se pretent tour a tour un cordial appui 

Les ennemis d’hier, les fréres d’aujour- 


d’hui.” 


(Peace in the end has wrought her miracle. 
Watching the far horizon as they steer 
The old-time enemies who now are friends, 


Each aiding each, are standing side by 
side. ) 


There is one thing which I feel that I must 
say. I should like to see the writers of 
history concern themselves more with the 
history of Canada as a whole. Our English 
historians are inclined to look at our history 
from an English, not a Canadian, point of 
view. Wolfe’s army is the home team. Our 
French Canadian historians think of French 
Canada before they think of Canada, and 
constantly refer to the English, even to the 
English Canadian, as “the enemy.” We are 
all beginning to understand that this is 
wrong. Canadian history is something like 
the streams of the St. Lawrence and the 
Ottawa at Montreal. They meet at the 
head of Lake St. Louis, then flow along side 
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by side, separate, as you can tell by their 
different colors, yet forming a single mighty 
river. So it is with the history of Canada, 
one stream flows down from France and 
one from England, yet today they are one. 
If it were not for the Ottawa, there would 
not be enough water in the St. Lawrence 
to float our ships at Montreal; if it were not 
for the St. Lawrence, the Ottawa would 
lose itself in the channels of the Lachine 
rapids.. And I think that both our French 
and our English speaking writers might well 
be encouraged to remember that while our 
early history is worth knowing, our later his- 
tory is quite as well worth knowing—and we 
cannot help it if Canadian history has had 
its greatest days in the last hundred years. 
It is true, too, of French Canadian histori- 
cal writers as it is true of most others, that 
they have devoted too little study to ordinary 
people like ourselves, but it is also true that 
I’rench Canadian literature has been filling 
the gaps in another way. If historians have 
been inclined to neglect ordinary folk and 
more recent history, other writers have done 
their best to make up for the omission. 

Recent history provides the material for 
two outstanding works, Un homme se penche 
sur son passé by Constantin-Weyer, and 
Nipsya by Georges Bugnet, and for another, 
Maria Chapdelaine, which, though written 
by a Frenchman, expresses better than any 
other the spirit of the “colonist,” and these 
works have been so widely read that they 
may be said to have filled in some at least 
of the gaps in our history books. 

Un homme se penche sur son passé is the 
story of a young dweller on the prairies of 
the days before the wheatfield had replaced 
the ranch, indeed the pages of the book 
show us that development in progress. A 
young man comes into the west just when 
the early days are changing to the later ones. 
He is traveling with some horses for sale. 
“We traversed the prairie, now prostituted 
to the plough. Yankees, thin and tanned, 
spitting tobacco juice, showed by blasphe- 
mous remarks their objections to being dis- 
turbed while they were oiling their power- 
ful steam engines. ‘Go to the circus and 
be damned to you,’ they shouted. “To hell 
with your horses, we want tractors, we | 
want hocks, and if we need horses we need 
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strong ones, Percherons or Clydes, your 
damned little prairie bronchos without hind- 
quarters, are out of date; let us get back 
to our oiling.’” Finally the Yankees blew 
the whistle and the herd of bronchos ran 
away. ‘Then they see Breton settlers still 
trusting in oxen, young Doukhobors who 
had harnessed their women to their ploughs 
and whipped them soundly. “The prairie 
was becoming a hell. I regretted the days of 
scalps, which, as a matter of fact, I had never 
known.” We have a description of the cold 
north—the young man and a friend make a 
terrible journey pulling a sledge. “I remem- 
ber that it was very cold. But it was also 
very fine. The sky was pale and clear, with 
fantastic phenomena of light about the sun at 
midday. As if to make game of the cold 
the sun became triple or quadruple, created 
two or three mock suns linked to himself by 
maltese crosses of brightness, surrounded the 
whole by a circle made of fragments of rain- 
bow, miraculously welded together, threw 
them to the ground one after the other, 
juggled with them and threw them back into 
the sky where they suddenly turned into 
white light.” His friend dies, and he drags 
on the body. The end of the book is sad. 
The hero loses his wife, who runs away with 
another man, taking his child with her. He 
seeks them long and comes at last to a tree 
on which the child’s name is roughly cut 
and below it there is a cross. 

Nipsya gives us a sketch of the life of the 
western half-breeds as it was in the days 
of the Riel Rebellion, fifty years ago. We 
get from it an inkling of the strange currents 
of thought and action which drove those mis- 
guided people to desperation. I do not know 
that its historical side is the most interesting, 
perhaps the human life that is drawn was 
more in the mind of the writer. We see the 
gradual unfolding of a flower, the develop- 
ment of a Metis girl, and while I pretend 
to be neither a literary critic nor a psycho- 
logical expert, it seems to me that the picture 
is a good one. 

Then there is the inimitable Maria Chap- 
delaine; | suppose that you have all read it. 
Maria Chapdelaine does not, it is true, give 
a picture of the average French Canadian 
home, which, unfortunately, is what most 
people expect of it, but it does give a pic- 
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ture of life in colonization countries a; 
was a few years past. 

It was about 1860 that the first colonisy 
began to settle around Lake St. John, in, 
trackless forest. No one has ever descrite 
the strange fervor that possesses the “colo 
as has Louis Hemon. No one has ever yp, 
derstood better that worship of the gj 
which makes men give all their youth aj 
strength for a sacrifice. No one has ey 
seen so clearly the patient and unending laby, 
of the housewife in a new country. 

“When we took our first land at No. 
mandin,” says Samuel Chapdelaine, “we hy 
two cows and not much of a pasture—neath 
all that lot was still in standing wood and; 
tough job. Well, I took my axe and sai 
‘I’m going to make you some land, Laur! 
And from morning till night it was clea. 
clear, clear, without ever coming back 
the house except for dinner. And all the 
time she did the housework and the chore, 
she looked after the animals, she mended th 
fences, she cleaned the stable, toiling withou 
stopping, and three or four times a day sk 
would stand outside the door and watch m 
a moment at the edge of the wood where] 
was spanking away as hard as I could at th 
spruce and birch to make her land....’ 
“Often,” he goes on, “when we had been five 
or six years in one place, and when even: 
thing had gone well, we began to have a nice 
property, pasture, some fine pieces of land 
made, ready to sow, a house all lined with 
picture papers. People began to settle round 
us, we had nothing to do but wait a whik 
and work quietly and we should have bee 
in the middle of a fine parish, where Laur 
could have had a happy time. . . . Suddenly 
my heart failed. The job annoyed me, tit 
place annoyed me, I began to hate the facs 
of the people who had taken lots in th 
neighborhood. ...I heard that further 
along, near the head of the lake in the busi, 
there was some good land . . . and I begat 
to hunger and thirst after it as if I had bees 
born there.” 

Turn your minds to the reverie of the 
heroine. “All the same, it is a hard country 
here. Why stay? Then a third vovt, 
greater than the rest, spoke amidst th 
silence, the voice of the land of Quebec, 4 
voice that was half the song of a woman ani 
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half the sermon of a priest. .. . And the 
yoice said ‘We came here three hundred 
years ago and here we stayed ... if it is 
true that we have hardly learned anything, 
assuredly we have forgotten nothing... 
in the land of Quebec nothing has changed, 
nothing will change.’” They are wonderful 
words, although the Quebec of today is not 
the Quebec of Maria Chapdelaine. French 
Canada’s outlook on life is not what it was 
when Louis Hemon wrote—the eyes and the 
view are both different, the telephone, the 
movies, the radio, and the magazine have 
wrought many changes. Yet the spirit of 
French Canada is unalterable, and we cannot 
speak of French Canada’s literature without 
a word about Maria Chapdelaine. 

There are many other writers who de- 
pend largely on historical material. I have 
already spoken of Fréchette and his historical 
cameos. I must mention Philippe Aubert de 
Gaspé, his story of the Anciens Canadiens 
—a classic that many have read, a tale of the 
days about the time of the cession to Brit- 
ain—and his other sketches of Quebec life. 
I must mention Faucher de St.-Maurice, 
his legends and travelogs—all these and 
many others have gone to forming the lit- 
erary attitudes of today. 

But I cannot give any more time to his- 
tory, formal or informal, important though 
itis. I must say a word of the inspiration 
drawn from the beauties of nature, the effect 
of which is apparent in the work of the most 
modern of the modern. 

The poets of the last century gave us 
plenty of examples. Take for an example 
Crémazie’s lines: 


“La grande voix de nos montagnes 
Qui vibre au milieu des sapins 

Et que l’écho de nos campagnes 
Répéte aux rivages lointains, 

La fleur de la verte prairie 
Pareille 4 celles d’Eden 

Tout chante a notre Ame attendrie 
Qu’il fait bon d’étre Canadien!” 


(The mighty voice of our great hills 
Sounding among the pines, 

Echoing through the countryside 

Away to the far lines, 

The shining flowers of each green field 
As bright as any Eden’s yield, 
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Each lovely thing to us will sing: 
It’s good to be Canadian!) 


The modern writers follow the tradi- 
tion of a hundred years. Judge Desaulniers 
in his Les bois qui chantent was not only in- 
spired by the woods and winds and waves, 
but urged on by the spirit of his predecessors. 
And today we are getting such fine work as 
that of Alfred Desrochers, in a new and bold 
style. 


“The fields this morning look like holland 
brown 
The spring has tinged the stubble with new 
green 
Near by the farm, perched on a rough 
stand, I have seen 
Two fellows setting up a fence that has 
fallen down. 


With the outbursts of their breath, the 
hammers thud, 

Turning in the air in which the bright 
sun glows, 

Strike on the posts with jarring blows 

A sound like ice that breaks under a flood.” 


It is good strong stuff, and Alfred Des- 
rochers, though he stands high, does not, 
stand alone. Simone Routier has a delicate 
imagination. 


“These tender sounds 
The mandolins 
of Spring 
Delight my soul 
As does the flame 
of setting suns. 
What a sonata! 
Joy bursts forth in bloom 
And so I pluck it 
Under the shining leaf 
of each bright day.” 


Georges Bouchard tells us of the sun 
“rising above the crest of the hills, its rays 
awakening the carol of birds in every hedge, 
creating a sparkle of silver in each droplet 
of dew, a gleam of gold in each grain of 
wheat.” 

The French Canadian poets of other days 
told of the countryside, more perhaps be- 
cause they loved it than because it was 
beautiful, but in their successors there 
is a real appreciation of natural loveliness, 
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whether we are to find its beginnings in 
Canada or in Hellas. 

And lastly I shall cite some of Judge 
Desaulniers’ lines written in Gaspe, this, 
for instance, of a sunset: 


“Tl semble qu’une main invisible dénoue 

Une écharpe gemmée, et qu’un dieu la 
secoue 

Pour laisser choir, du haut des cieux 
épanouis 

Dans la mer de saphir, un énorme rubis.” 


(It seems as though some viewless hands 
untie 

A gemmy scarf, and a god lets it fly 

And drops out of the spreading sky 

A ruby sun into a sapphire sea.) 


or this, 


“Au loin 

De son dos velouté quelqu’énorme mar- 
souin 

Rayant d’un trait d’argent la ligne gris et 
bleu 

Echlaboussait l’azur du revers de sa queue 

Puis replongeait dans les tranquilles pro- 
fondeurs.” 


(Afar a porpoise with his glistening bow 

Broke with a silver streak the line twixt 
blue and grey 

Splashed the sky with his flukes, then 
plunged away 

Into the tranquil depths far, far below.) 


I feel that I should apologize to all our 
poets for these paraphrases, which are poor 
expressions of the originals. 

Now I come to a somewhat difficult ques- 
tion, and it is one which really requires a 
great deal more study than I have been 
able to devote to it. How far does the lit- 
erature of France provide inspiration and 
suggestion for the French Canadian? We 
can seek for the answer in three different 
ways: by seeing what the French Canadian 
himself thinks about it, by finding out for 
ourselves what the French Canadian reads, 
and by searching the works of French Cana- 
dian authors for traces of French thought. 
Fréchette certainly drew his inspiration from 
France, and as I have already noted, eight- 
eenth century writers had a considerable 
effect on our early journalism. I suppose 
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that later French political Writings aj 
works such as those of Pierre Loti hy 
had a good deal to do in the formation ¢ | 
the journalist and magazine writer of to 
day. 

Modern French journals, especially th 
Revue des Deux Mondes, have a Very cop. 
siderable circulation and a very considera} 
importance among young people as well 
among their seniors, and since we have t 
consider those who do not write as wi 
as those who do, we must not forget th 
importance of this type of literature. 

M. Marion sees in some lines of M. De 
saulniers—I should have hesitated to say; 
on my own authority—the echo of the poet 
of the eighteenth century. These thing 
are to be expected. But what is more inter. 
esting is the effect of more modern Frend 
ideas on French Canada. Do these ides 
reach French Canada, and if they do, whet 
happens? Now I do not feel particularly 
competent to discuss the question, and I am 
going to turn to a friend for help. M. 
Maurice Hebert has put the point as clearly 
as it can be put in his essay “Au Tournant 
Romanesque de Nos Lettres:” 

“Some novels, throughout the world, just 
lately, have not added much to the general 
fund of human ideas. Nevertheless, they 
have expressed and commented on these ideas 
with more boldness than we have been used 
to. Some young writers have attempted to 
innovate by changing the angle of observa 
tion, by substituting an amethodical form 
for the arranged form and adopting a styl 
which gallops with loose rein, gallantl 
enough, but with a step so short that hors 
and rider seem like little mechanical toys, 
breathless and irregular. These writer 
seek for the direct, for the incisive, for the 
spontaneous, for the disordered, even to the 
point of indiscipline. Their thought bring 
no great and deep illumination to a subject; 
it casts sparks and flashes over things in 
action, and leaves an impression of fog 
scarcely pierced by light. They try to catch 
the soul at the moment when it loves o 
hates, at the highest pitch, the heartbeat of 
passion. Are our Canadian writers to et 
ter the dance in their turn? How will they 
do it? Will our Canadian common sense, 
the example of a strong tradition mait- 
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tained in the face of everything, even in 
France, keep them from passing the border 
of excess? The future will show. At present 
our novel is in evolution. It has reached a 
dangerous corner. Will it make the turn 
successfully? It has full confidence in its 
destiny, it feels that it is alive and cries it 
on the housetops.” 

I do not know how far the young Canadian 
writers have actually been pressed along by 
contemporary French authors, M. Mauriac, 
for instance, or Julian Green, who is not 
French, but American. M. Maurice Hebert 
sees one difference, that the French writer 
ends with nothing “une stupéfiant impression 
de néant,’ whereas the French Canadians 
have, as he says, “put a lesson in each of their 
books, whether they wanted to or not.” I 
have no doubt myself that this new Canadian 
rivulet is part of the general current of litera- 
ture. The circulation of our libraries, which 
needs a great deal more study than I have 
been able to give it, bears out the theory. 
If you look over a set of cards picked at 
random from the Civic Library you will 
find quite a number of modern French names, 
and you will conclude that modern French 
thought must be considered when we are 
studying literary tendencies, even though its 
effect has, up to the present time, been 
negligible. 

There is one other point which I can only 
mention, although it is far from being an 
unimportant one. It is this: “How far is 
English literature a background of French 
Canadian thought?” You will find that many 
young French Canadians read a good many 
English novels. They read far more of them 
than French people do. You will find that 
many English reference works are read and 
studied. What the effect of this is, what its 
effect will be, would be an interesting study, 
but it is one for which I, at least, do not pos- 
sess enough data. 


* * * 


The discussion of “Trends in Foreign 
Work” was opened by Irma M. Walker, of 
Hibbing, Minnesota, who spoke on the li- 
brary’s responsibility in meeting changed 
conditions in foreign work. A ten year sur- 
vey of the foreign night school pupils in 
Hibbing showed a great increase in illiteracy 
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and an ever decreasing literary background. 

Miss Walker stressed the need for books 
in English with a simple vocabulary, dealing 
with current events, sociology, civic life and 
interests. From a questionnaire answered 
by these new Americans came this pertinent 
request: “Give us live books on live issues 
in everyday language, and we will read 
them.” 

In the discussion following this talk a new 
book by Mrs. Lillian K. Horton, Language 
for living in a new land, was recommended. 

The discussion was continued by Mrs. 
Stefi Kiesler, of the New York Public Li- 
brary, whose talk on ways in which the needs 
of the intellectual foreigner can best be met 
brought out the fact that the educated 
foreigner in New York City comprises a 
large percentage of their foreign readers. 
This conclusion was reached as the result 
of a questionnaire which was given each 
reader at the central circulation desk of the 
New York Public Library. Mrs. Kiesler 
recommended that translations of the best 
American books, as well as the best in 
foreign literature, be supplied. 

Suitable English books for the foreign 
reader who is educated as well as for the 
barely literate were discussed interestingly 
by Mrs. Bernhard, of the New York Public 
Library. In the general comments which 
followed, Jean Carter’s This America was 
commended highly. 

Zaidee B. Vosper, of the Booklist, spoke 
on the matter of foreign lists published in 
the Booklist, and asked the support of the 
gommittee in continuing this work. Amy 
Winslow, chairman of the A. L. A. Editorial 
Committee, also spoke in its behalf. The 
committee has always favored this activity 
and pledged itself to continue the work. 

Spirited, valuable discussion followed each 
talk and so much interest was evidenced that 
many requests for more meetings were 
made. 

Lack of time prevented Miss Laurson’s 
paper from being read. It contained some 
extremely timely points on serving the in- 
tellectual foreigner, and stressed the need 
for current lists in the so-called minor 
languages, as well as simple books in English 
with an adult appeal. 

Epa M. Laurson, Acting Secretary 








Young People’s Reading Round Table 


JOINT meeting with the Section 
A« Library Work with Children 

and the School Libraries Section, 
held Monday afternoon, June 25, is re- 
ported in the proceedings of the former 
section. 

A second meeting of the Young People’s 
Reading Round Table was held Thursday 
morning, June 28, with the chairman, 
Muriel Page, Public Library, Toronto, pre- 
siding. 

Dr. W. T. B. Mitchell, director, Mental 
Hygiene Institute, and assistant professor 
of mental hygiene, Department of Preven- 
tive Medicine, McGill University, Mont- 
real, presented a paper entitled: 


ADOLESCENT INTERESTS AND THEIR 
MEANINGS 


For the individual in his mental growth 
there is ideally an orderly progression from 
infancy to adult life. Each step or phase 
is related to and dependent upon the learn- 
ing or growth which has taken place in 
the preceding stages. At the same time 
each phase exhibits certain characteristics 
that belong particularly to this period of 
growth. 

The individual begins life in a very com- 
pletely self-centered fashion. The body of 
interest-energy, which is an essential part 
of each individual’s equipment at birth, is 
devoted in the beginning to the satisfaction 
of the individual’s needs as represented in 
his appetites, his sensations, and feelings. 
Gradually and progressively this interest- 
energy is detached from the immediate self 
and attached to outside objects, people, and 
processes. This is the course which the in- 
dividual takes in the process of socializa- 
tion. It involves the progressive relinquish- 
ment of strictly infantile self values in 
terms of what we regard as higher social 
values. For example, the child first values 
the mother as the instrument through which 
his immediate personal needs are satisfied. 
In terms of an outside value the mother 
becomes the first love object of the child and 
assumes such a place in his scale of values 
that he finds himself willingly and comfor- 
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tably giving up certain infantile demanj 
for immediate satisfaction in order to maip. 
tain his place in her regard. 

So we see the beginning of social coopers. 
tion, the postponement of the satisfacticn 
for the moment in terms of a more distay 
type of satisfaction. In this process 
socialization or growth every learning sity. 
ation represents a conflict, since it involve 
the relinquishment of certain infantil 
values in terms of something which hs 
assumed a larger value for the individual 


Where the individual finds himself unabk 


willingly and comfortably to give up in | 


fantile responses for forms of social satis. 
faction, it means an interruption in the 
normal process of mental growth. Ther 
is an interruption in the progressive out- 
turning of interest-energy from the self 
which is perhaps the best single criterion 
for healthy mental development. We have 
learned that fixations or arrests in these 
processes may occur with unhappy results 
to successful maturing at any point in the 
individual’s growth. The continuance of 
the outside attachment of interest depends 
upon the satisfactions which the individual 
cbtains in this learning process. 

The satisfactory progressive out-turning 
of the interest-energy is laying the basis for 
an adult emotional independence or a self- 
determination. The child who originally 
accepted unquestioningly the standards and 
authorities presented by the parents, the 
home, and later the school, is, on the basis 
of his progressive experiences on the out: 
side, laying a foundation for standards and 
authorities which will be his own and with 
which he will meet life’s experiences. 

In the face of any major crisis, that is 
any learning situation in which there is 4 
combination of new experiences to which 
the individual must make an adjustment, 
there is a definite tendency for the detach 
ment of some part of the interest which 
has appeared formerly attached to outsidt 
things and its reattachment to self. Such 
process is marked by some tendency to ft 
act or behave in a fashion closer to 
infantile type of response. ‘This is thor 
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oughly understandable in view of the fact 
that in the face of a situation in which 
we feel insecure, there is a tendency to re- 
vert to the known and to the security which 
obtains there. With the gradual acquire- 
ment of familiarity and security in the new 
situation, the individual once more finds 
his continuing satisfaction in terms of the 
more mature forms of behavior. The be- 
ginning of school, the projecting of the in- 
dividual into the larger social group, and 
the impersonal atmosphere which applies in 
the school setting—in contrast to the limited 
social contacts and the protective personal 
atmosphere of the home—represent such a 
crisis, and the underlying discomfort of the 
child in such a situation is frequently mani- 
fested by shyness, a protest against return- 
ing to school, or even the occurrence of 
infantile forms of behavior as represented 
by a recurrence of such behavior as temper 
outbursts or infantile forms of speech. 
Adolescence for the individual does repre- 
sent a parting of the ways, and there is no 
period in the individual’s life which stands 
more in need of, or which repays better, an 
understanding interpretation on the part of 
the adults who come in contact with him 
during this period of approximately ten 
years, beginning ordinarily between the 
ages of twelve and fourteen. This period 
does represent a major physiological crisis, 
and with the quickening of the physical 
functions accompanying adolescence, there 
is a new discovery of self, which for the 
first time in the individual’s life approxi- 
mates a complete self-consciousness. Sub- 
sequent upon this new self-realization comes 
a necessity for the individual to formulate 
his own standards in relationship to life 
and living. He is in the early years of 
adolescence like a ship with a new untried 
rudder. Unless we know what is happen- 
ing, the adolescent in these years of read- 
justment becomes a puzzling problem to 
his parents and teachers. He is shy, he 
is uncomfortable, his emotions are “on the 
hair-trigger,” he is frequently extremely 
unreasonable as judged by rational stand- 
ards, and the adult’s disappointment and 
chagrin in the face of this apparently un- 
reasonable, inexplicable behavior frequently 
adds to the adolescent’s natural difficulties. 


On the basis of our own puzzlement, we 
entirely put aside a sense of humor which 
makes for so much in the way of tolerance 
and understanding in our dealings with 
people. 

To be specific with refererice to the 
changes which occur leading to physical ma- 
turity. We find at puberty, or the early 
maturing years of adolescence external evi- 
dences of internal physical change. The 
boy or girl grows more rapidly over this 
period of time. There are the physical 
changes which are known as secondary sex 
characteristics. The interest and attention 
of the individual is centered inevitably in 
the direction of self, by virtue of these 
changes, and the new element which is 
added toward the completion of self- 
consciousness is a new sex consciousness. 
There are certain biological differences as 
between boys and girls which perhaps make 
for certain general differences in the be- 
havior responses at this early adolescent 
period. With the boy this new sex con- 
sciousness invariably becomes a very defi- 
nite specific thing. With the girl it may or 
may not be so. With her it may assume 
for a number of years a much more diffuse 
type of consciousness, which probably ac- 
counts for the fact that one does more gen- 
erally find in the adolescent girl a poise 
and balance which is usually lacking in the 
adolescent boy. 

There are at least three major conflicting 
situations which appear with the increased 
self-consciousness occurring in early ado- 
lescence: 

1. Conflict associated with sex urges and 
interests ; 

2. Conflict associated with family and 
earlier imposed and accepted authorities; 

3. Conflict around social relationships. 

Upon the satisfactory resolution of these 
conflicts depends the character of the sub- 
sequent growth toward maturity. Failure 
to resolve the conflicts of this critical period 
satisfactorily results in, at best, fixation or 
retardation in this growth process at the 
adolescent level; and, more seriously, in the 
appearance of definite symptoms of psy- 
choneurotic or pathological nature in the 
emotional responses of the individual. 
Psychological and physical maturity are not 
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by any means always achieved simultane- 
ously. Indeed, many individuals arriving at 
an adequate physical maturity never do at- 
tain or even approximate adult emotional 
maturity. How many adults do we know 
who have remained essentially childish or 
adolescent in their emotional responses, who 
remain uncomfortable and hypersensitive in 
their social relations, who carry over into 
marriage the same ambivalent emotional re- 
sponses which they had previously shown 
toward their own parents. These are in- 
dividuals who have failed to arrive at a 
satisfactory and satisfying stage of emo- 
tional independence. They are unweaned 
psychologically and the basis for their fail- 
ure is the remaining unsolved conflicts of 
this learning period. 

There are apparently three things which 
may happen to a conflict. The individual 
may arrive at a satisfactory understanding 
and acceptance of the elements of the con- 
flict in such a way that it is completely re- 
solved. There is no longer the uncertainty 
and indecision which accompanied the con- 
flict, and his interest and attention are un- 
hampered and free to find new and increas- 
ing attachments in relationship to school 
interests, social interests, vocational, and 
later heterosexual mating interests. On the 
other hand, the conflict may continue at a 
conscious level, accompanied by indecision, 
continuing self-consciousness, unstable and 
uncertain emotional responses—in fact all 
of the characteristics which are usual for 
the earliest years of adolescence. The in- 
dividual’s interest is not free to turn from 
himself in a constructive direction. He is 
not progressing satisfactorily to psycho- 
logical maturity. In the third place, the 
individual may find the conflict so painful, 
so difficult, that he seeks relief in repress- 
ing or shutting his mind to one or another 
aspect of the conflicting situation. The 
painful, unacceptable side of the picture is 
not really banished, but rather it is buried 
and remains alive in the individual’s mind, 
constantly seeking expression. The person 
may find some substitute expression which 
accounts for the appearance of psychoneu- 
rotic symptoms which at first glance seem 
so unreasonable to the onlooker and also 
frequently to the individual concerned. 
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If we are really going to give Satisfacton 
guidance to the adolescent boy or girl, y, 
must know in general terms at least at why 
points they are misinterpreting or misy, 
derstanding their feelings or experiences | 
The manifested interests may do much y 
indicate the nature of the continuing om. 
flict. The failure on the part of a boy 
girl to resume or to continue happy soci 
relationships with his fellows, may sugges 
underlying feelings of unworthiness and dis 
taste in relationship to their awareness 9 
their own sex interests. A continuing & 
pendence on the home situation and at th 
same time an irritability with any sort ¢ 
interference, suggestion, or show of author 
ity on the part of parents, may indicat 
something of the individual’s difficulty ip 
formulating independent standards for his 
own guidance and at the same time a ven 
definite resentment to the previously a 
cepted standards and authorities. A pr. 
occupation with religious interests and: 
suggestibility on the part of the older ado- 


lescent in relationship to religious attitudes, | 


may suggest the individual’s attempt to com- 
pensate for his underlying consciousness of 
unworthiness in the face of feelings and 
interests which his earlier standards have 
led him to think of as wrong. We should 
normally see a progression in reading in- 
terests, a broadening in social interests, a 
tendency to become less highly personal and 
critical; that is, more impersonal and ob- 
jective in thought and attitude, as the in 
dividual lives through these adolescent 
years. Where we fail to find this progres 
sion we realize that the individual is ia 
difficulties from which he may or may not 
be able satisfactorily to extricate himself 

Many adolescents read _ voraciously. 
There is a tremendous urge in the face of 
this new-found concept of self to broaden 
their experiences through reading. I d 
not think that it is a good thing to restrict 
or influence too much the reading of a 
adolescent boy or girl, but we should in 
some fashion arrive at an understanding o 
their motives in selecting their reading, and, 
if possible, some understanding of what 
they are getting from their reading. Some 
times we find both adolescents and adults 
attempting, through reading, to find thei 
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way out of a morass. Because of their 
very difficulty and motive we find them read- 
ing in such highly personal terms that they 
add to their confusion rather than lessen it. 

Because of the very fact that the ado- 
lescent is attempting to establish his own 
standards and authorities, he finds it con- 
fusing and difficult to discuss intimately his 
thinking with a parent who has constituted 
for him a ready-made authority around 
many aspects of his life. The adolescent 
js quick to see in a change of expression, 
in a tone of voice, a judgment which for 
him confuses the issue. Hence the tre- 
mendous importance of establishing friendly, 
yet, as far as possible, impersonal contacts 
and so giving to the adolescent boy and 
girl, young man and woman, an opportunity 
to express themselves with the assurance 
that they are going to remain free to find 
their own way. 

I am wondering if any attempt has been 
made within this association of librarians 
to gather the facts with reference to the 
reading interests and the progress in these 
interests of any considerable group of in- 
dividuals between the ages of twelve and 
twenty-four, and if any attempt has been 
made to understand and interpret the pro- 
gression or the lack of evidence of progres- 
sion in these interests which is revealed by 
such a study. It would appear that around 
this very common interest in reading, there 
is an opportunity to know the adolescent, 
to provide wise guidance, as there is in other 
fields of interest—religious, social, school— 
and every adolescent stands in need of such 
understanding guidance. One contact or 
one series of contacts in the course of this 
period of adolescent growth may supply 
the difference between happy, well adjusted 
adult life and more or less complete fail- 
ure. Your field is, I should think, tre- 
mendously rich in opportunity from this 
standpoint, particularly so because the ado- 
lescent is seeking you and the resources of 
the library as a spontaneous rather than 
an imposed interest. 


* * * 
The second half of the program consisted 


of three talks on book selection covering the 
points of view of the “good” reader, pre- 
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sented by Jean C. Roos, of the Stevenson 
Room at the Cleveland Public Library; the 
“average” reader, presented by Ethelwyn 
Wickson, Kipling Room, Toronto Public 
Library; and the “stepping-stone” reader, 
presented by Margaret C. Scoggin, New 
York Public Library. 

Miss Wickson’s and Miss Scoggin’s ad- 
dresses will appear in the Wilson Bulletin. 

The address by Miss Roos follows: 


Book SELECTION FOR THE 
“Goon” READER 


The other day I happened to pick up a 
very small book called Becoming a writer. 
I turned to the introduction and immediately 
discovered what might be called a text to 
use as a guide in book selection for young 
people. Dorothea Brande was apologizing 
for writing another book on the technique 
of writing and in explaining her reason for 
so doing, said this: 

“The importance of novels and short 
stories in our society is great. Fiction sup- 
plies the only philosophy that many readers 
know; it establishes their ethical, social, 
and material standards; it confirms them in 
their prejudices or opens their minds to a 
wider world. The influence of any widely 
read book can hardly be overestimated. If 
it is sensational, shoddy, or vulgar, our lives 
are the poorer for the cheap ideals which 
it sets in circulation; if, as so rarely hap- 
pens, it is a thoroughly good book, honestly 
conceived and honestly executed, we are all 
indebted to it.” 

If this is true for the general adult read- 
ing public, it is doubly true for the reading 
of young people whose standards, tastes, and 
judgments are in process of change, who 
evaluate books in terms of their own ex- 
perience, and who accept books as true pic- 
tures of life. It places upon librarians a 
heavy responsibility to eliminate the “sen- 
sational, the shoddy and the vulgar”—to 
eliminate, too, the purely negative book. 
The most important problem is to select 
books that have values, values in the crea- 
tion of real characters set in the midst of 
real issues. The material should be handled 
in such a way as to give readers a genuine 
basis for right judgment. We should select 
books in which we recognize force and 
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beauty in character, personality, and achieve- 
ment interpreted through moral and spirit- 
ual values. 

My particular field in this paper is the 
“good” reader. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
once said, “It is faith in something and en- 
thusiasm about something which make a life 
worth looking at.” Perhaps that is what 
makes work with young people worth not 
only “looking at” but working for. High 
school boys and girls still have faith in 
something and enthusiasm about many 
things. For the “good” reader all the li- 
brarian has to do is to catch the enthusiasms 
as they appear. The “good” readers are 
the open minded persons who want good 
books and who usually, although they need 
them less, ask for suggestions. Frequently 
they say, “And what have you been reading 
and what made you like the book ?”—ques- 
tions which we in our turn use on them. 

The other day one boy asked for a good 
book saying, “I was cheated last time; I 
picked out a book by title and it was punk.” 
Such faith should be rewarded. He was a 
devotee of the sea and had been keen about 
Masefield’s Bird of dawning, the story of 
five clipper ships which race with their 
cargoes of tea from the Pagoda anchorage 
to the English channel. That book, he 
said, made him taste the salt on the spray 
of the sea and feel the strain of the spars 
and canvas gear. 

Why not take a book about a real race, 
we questioned? In the new book rack, we 
found a copy of Villiers’ Grain race, which 
is an account of eighteen tall sailing ships 
laden with grain which race from Australia 
to England and encounter merciless squalls, 
hurricanes, and mountainous seas. We 
told him about the Sea witch by Laing, con- 
cerning Hugh Murray, an artist, who carved 
the figurehead for the clipper ship, “The 
Sea Witch,” and that there were two long 
voyages in the story and a romance that 
would not bother him. This same boy 
thoroughly enjoyed Mutiny on the Bounty 
and Men against the sea by Nordhoff. The 
stark realism of that 3,700 mile voyage in 
an open boat was gripping to him and he 
commented on the different interpretation 
in each book of the character of Bligh. For 
the first time, evidently, he thought about 
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the different sides of a man’s characte 
Further, he became interested in the ye 


erences to Captain Cook and his adventury _ 


with the savages in the south seas, s9} 


followed with the biography of Capt | 


Cook by Thiéry. I cannot leave this by 
without saying that the Nigger of the Ny. 
cissus started him on Conrad. 

An older girl now in college came in p 
cently. “You remember,” she said, “hy 
way we talked about books in the Reyiey. 
ing Club? It was the first time I had em: 
thought about my reading and I remembery 
those books better than most I have rey 
I have some free time now. Will you giz 
me something you know I will like aj 
that is worth reading?” That girl ha 
been wakened to an interest in the Orien 
through Sugimoto’s Daughter of th 
Samurai and Pearl Buck’s East wind: wer 
wind. She took Hobart’s Oil for the lamp 
of China and House of exile by Wah 
Oil for the lamps of China has a great » 
peal to the older group of good readers evn 
though it has a mature point of view. Th 
girls enjoy it because of the vividness oj 
setting, the adventure and romance, ani 
interest in the character of Hester Chas, 
Stephen’s wife. The boys see in it a pic 
ture of China as it exists for American big 
business, typified by the oil company, th 
idealism of Stephen Chase, his understané- 
ing of the Chinese people, and his frieni- 
ship with Ho, the old Chinese merchant. 

The House of exile by Nora Walni 
still another picture of China, and in spit 
of its length and rather small type is sur 
prisingly popular. The Lin family presert 
within their courts the immortal beaut 
of China’s past, for they are possessors 0 
age-long wealth and are patrons of th 
arts. Nora Waln is a Philadelphi 
Quakeress whose family once sailed thei 
clipper ships to China and maintained 1 
close business relationship with these Chi 
nese merchants. Thus it happened tht 
Miss Waln was invited to visit the Chines 
family of Lin in the House of Exile atl 
become their adopted daughter. She write 
vividly of the feast days, ancestor worshif, 


pageants, and the picturesque home lift | 
Later she tells of her marriage to an Eng 
lish official stationed in China and of he | 
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hazardous life during the revolution. You 
have in this book the glamour and color 
of the Orient, an understanding of present 
conditions, adventure, romance, rare char- 
acterization, and good writing. 

This same young woman who read the 
preceding books has another pleasure in 
store for her in reading Twenty years a- 
growing. It is the unique experiences of a 
boy, a native of the tiny Blasket Islands in 
the Bay of Dingle off the coast of Ireland. 
Here is the real life of the Irish peasants 
written by one of themselves. He tells 
simply of school days, of hunting rabbits, 
of the great winter seas with their harvest 
of wreckage; of gathering turf with his 
grandfather and of toiling with the boats; 
of old Nell with her pipe and her gossip; 
of evenings filled with songs, dancing, and 
storytelling. These are daily concerns on 
the Blasket Islands and are gathered to- 
gether into a fresh autobiography of wit, 
distinction, and charm. A book of fiction 
which should be mentioned in this connec- 
tion is The way it was with them by Peadar 
O’Donnell, which is also about the fishermen 
who must wrest a livelihood from the sea 
but who still love and cling to their island. 
This story is simple, has a romance, and 
will serve as a good introduction to 
Twenty years a-growing. One ought not 
to leave Ireland without, at least, suggest- 
ing Dunsany, The curse of the wise woman, 
a fantastic story in which an Irish boy feels 
the power and magic beauty of the bog. 
When the peat development in the name of 
progress begins to destroy the bog the wise 
woman lays a curse which is fulfilled. 

A tall, high school boy of the football 
hero type came in and requested books on 
archeology. Believing it was a school as- 
signment I ran over in my mind all the fine 
“digging” books I could introduce to him 
when to my surprise he began to tell me 
about Digging up the past, Digging in 
Yucatan, and Magic spades. Here was a 
real enthusiast. He was delighted to find 
a copy of Mrs. Morris’s new book, Digging 
in the Southwest. Then he wanted a biog- 
raphy of some archeologist. He was keenly 
interested in Schliemann’s career and chose 
Ludwig’s Schliemann; the story of the gold- 
seeker. Some librarian had started this in- 
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terest when she gave him Forgotten gods 
by Harper. 

Seventy fathoms deep by David Scott has 
been popular and proved its value. It is 
almost a classic in deep sea diving and 
opens up a whole new world of romantic 
adventure under the sea. The story of 
the Artiglio is told, how these magnificent 
Italian divers persisted in their search for 
the sunken liner, Egypt, at a depth at which 
it seemed impossible to work; how after 
innumerable disappointments, they even- 
tually found the wreck and salvaged ivory. 
Mr. Scott has sketched the characters ad- 
mirably and given details concerning the 
new diving apparatus. The diving for gold 
is continued in the new book, Egypt’s gold, 
just published. 

What can we recommend to the older 
girls? One of the girls voted As the earth 
turns the best book she had ever read, and 
she was a city bred girl too. “I was sur- 
prised how interested I got in that family 
and how much Jen did,” was her comment. 
That is the secret of the whole book—you 
really do know the Shaw family: Caleb, the 
father; Ed, who married Margaret; the 
village teacher; Mark, the student; Lois 
May, who loved nice clothes; Mil and 
George, who never could get along; and 
more than all Jen who just “did” every- 
thing and who finds her happiness in stay- 
ing on the old Maine farm. This is a book 
with excellent characterization and good 
writing—just the book to lead to Cather’s 
O pioneers! with that vivid character Alex- 
andra and its atmosphere of homestead- 
ing. 

Rose Wilder Lane has written a strong 
novel in Let the hurricane roar. It is 
natural, direct, simple, and real. It is the 
story of Caroline and Charles aged sixteen 
and nineteen who claim a homestead in the 
Dakotas. They lived in a dugout, endured 
hardships when grasshoppers devoured their 
first crop, faced possible starvation and 
death from prowling wolves. Part of the 
time Caroline was forced to face life on 
the prairie alone. 

In The judas tree by Swanson, the girls 
will discover romance, mystery, and adven- 
ture in an historical setting. This is a very 
exciting, well written story woven around 
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the Pontiac conspiracy and Fort Pitt. 
Arnett Leslie, a major of the militia in 
Maryland, befriends Diantha Gail, who 
comes to this country as an indentured serv- 
ant. There is a mystery concerning 
Diantha Gail which reminds us very much 
of one of our old favorites, To have and to 
hold. The author very ably describes the 
period and the suspense element is excel- 
lently done. 

A book which stands out in my mind is 
Murray’s Trumpeter, sound! It has all 
the flavor of Victorian England and Dick- 
ens’ characters. In fact you want to go 
back and re-read Great expectations and 
the Old curiosity shop. It tells of the boy- 
hood and youth of Mark Woodrofe, about 
whom there is a mystery. He is appren- 
ticed to a wholesale druggist in London at 
the age of nine and lodges in the home of 
a toy theater artist and his daughter, 
Fancy, who dances in the pantomime. Mark 
accepts the queen’s shilling, becomes a 
soldier, and as trumpet major takes part 
in the charge of the Light Brigade. 

The popular and persevering actress, Eva 
Le Gallienne, in her book At 33 has written 
a sincere account of her life. She tells about 
her childhood in England, her experiences 
with her mother in Paris, her intense ad- 
miration for Sarah Bernhardt and Duse, 
her first performances, her coming to 
America, and the organization of the Civic 
Repertory Theater. This book is de- 
servedly popular with girls. It is simple 
and straightforward with a notable absence 
of egotism. 

Rachel Field has given us a delightful true 
story, God’s pocket, about Samuel Hadlock, 
sea captain from Cranberry Islands, as 
taken from a quaint journal. He is a 
veritable P. T. Barnum, exhibiting two 
Eskimos and trained seals in Europe. He 
obtains access to kings and queens, and 
without knowing a word of German brings 
back a German bride. 

Girls who have read Liliecrona’s home, 
The treasure, and Marbacka need no urg- 
ing to read that recent autobiography of 
Selma Lagerlof, Memories of my child- 
hood. Here we have a combination of wis- 
dom, childlike simplicity, fairy lore, and 
human understanding. 
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What of the young people—good tea 
ers—who are interested in the present ey, 
nomic crisis? Lindley’s The Rooseyg) 
revolution seems to serve as a good intn. 
ductory book to the subject; it is a bry 
account of the New Deal. Engelbrechy, 
Merchants of death gives facts about 
international armament industry which ; 
a most sinister influence against pea 
There are many readable pamphlets whi 
should be available for young people wh 
are seriously trying to understand presey 
conditions. A fascinating book of colle. 
tive biography, Emil Ludwig’s Nine etch 
from life, will be found useful in presey. 
ing character sketches of men who ha» 
helped to shape the destiny of post-wx 
Europe. 

There are many young people, too, wh 
want help in adjusting themselves pe- 
sonally. And then there are all those youy 
people with hobbies, and hobbies for lib. 
rians are the best “self starters.” 

Many interests of young people ai 
many types of books have been omitted from 
these brief discussions on book selection for 
these three types of readers, the “stepping. 
stone,” the “average,” and the “good.” 
However, let us not keep these readers in 
three separate compartments, for the “step 
ping-stone” reader frequently becomes your 
“average” reader, through the interest ani 
alertness of a trained librarian, and your 
“average” reader may easily become your 
“good” reader, and the “good” reader i 
always on the threshold of a new exp 
rience. 

Conrad has said about his art, “My tat 
which I am trying to achieve is, by th 
power of the written word to make yo 
hear, to make you feel; it is, before all t 
make you see.” If we can, as librarian 
through the power of the written worl 
help young people to hear, to feel, al 
above all to see aright through our sele 
tion and recommendation of books, throug! 
our understanding of them personally, thes 
that is our task. 


New OFFICERS 


The following officers were elected ft 
1935: Chairman, Helen F. Ingersoll, Pub 
lic Library, Denver, Colorado; secretat 
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Iven E. Case, High School Library, Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio. Jean C. Roos, Cleve- 
land, Sarah Allen Beard, Brooklyn, Ruth 
Stein, Dayton, and Mabel Williams, New 
York, were appointed to serve on a commit- 
tee, with Miss Roos as chairman, to take 
in hand the 1932 survey of librarians work- 


ing with young people in larger libraries. 
The chief duty of this committee is to pro- 
mote in every way possible a spirit of co- 
operation with the Section for Library Work 
with Children, the School Libraries Section, 
and the Adult Education Round Table. 
SaRAH ALLEN Bearp, Secretary 


DP * KE 





Affiliated National Societies 





ecAmerican Association of Law Libraries 


} | THE Twenty-ninth Annual Conference 
of the American Association of Law 
Libraries met in joint session with the 

National Association of State Libraries 

Monday afternoon, June 25, at the Mount 

Royal Hotel, Montreal. John T. Vance, 

Law Library of Congress, president of the 

American Association of Law Libraries, 

presided. 


AppRESS OF WELCOME 


A gracious address of welcome was given 
by Leonce Plante, syndic of the Bar of Mont- 
real, who spoke for the Honorable Camilien 
Houde, mayor of Montreal, and the Honor- 
able G. A. Fauteux, batonnier of the 
Montreal Bar, who were detained on official 
business and unable to attend the meeting. 
Charles M. Holt, chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Library of the Montreal Bar, 
then made an address in which he cordially 
welcomed librarians to the city of Montreal. 
Responses of appreciation were given by 
Harrison J. Conant, Vermont State Library, 
and Irma A. Watts, Pennsylvania Legislative 
Reference Bureau, president of the National 
Association of State Libraries. 

Following adjournment of the joint ses- 
sion, a business meeting of the American 
Association of Law Libraries was held. 
President Vance gave a report of progress 
made in the association during his term of 
office. The report of the secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs. Lotus Mitchell Mills, Sullivan and 
Cromwell, New York City, was read and 
referred to an auditing committee composed 
of Ernest A. Feazel, Arthur S. McDaniel 
and Edward H. Redstone. 

Reports of the following committees were 
read and accepted: 


CoMMITTEE REPORTS 


Committee on Index and Journal, read by 
Franklin O. Poole, Association of the Bar 
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Library, New York City, and Eldon R 
James, Harvard Law Library; Commit 
on Regional Codperation, by the presidey 
in the absence of Mrs. Elizabeth Cupp, 
University of Southern California Law |; 
brary, Los Angeles; Committee on List ¢ 
Law Libraries in Standard Legal Directoy, 
by Anna M. Ryan, Law Library, Buffaly 
Committee on New Members, by the pres. 
dent in the absence of Lawrence H. Schmeb, 
New York County Lawyers’ Association 
New York City; Committee on Memoria 
in State Reports, by Miles O. Prig 
Columbia University Law Library, in th 
absence of G. E. Wire, Worcester, Mass- 


chusetts; Committee on Duplication of Lay | 


Publications, by Fred Y. Holland, Suprem 
Court Library of Colorado, Denver, in th 
absence of Frances D. Lyon, New York 
State Law Library, Albany; and Committe 
on Bar Association Reports by A. J. Small 
Iowa State Library, Des Moines. 

On Tuesday morning, June 26, Alice M. 
Magee, Louisiana State Library, New 
Orleans, first vice president of the America 
Association of Law Libraries, presided ati 
session in which the following papers wer 
given: 

“The Advocates’ Library and the Mo- 
treal Bar,” by Maréchal Nantel, Advocates 
Library, Montreal ; “A Demonstration of the 
Value of the Law Library of Congress ti 
American Lawyers, Especially in the Fielé 
of Foreign and International Law,” by f. 
Regis Noel, president, District of Columbi 
Bar Association; and “Reproducing Catala 
Cards by Photographic Method,” by Fret 
erick C. Hicks, Yale Law School Library. 

Members of the American Association 0 
Law Libraries and the National Associatio 
of State Libraries attended a luncheon at the 
restaurant, Chez Paul, Tuesday. Later® 
the afternoon a visit was made to the At 


vocates’ Library and the Courts of Justi | 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 


Helen Newman, Law School, George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C., 
chairman of the Committee on the Roalfe 
Expansion Plan, presided at the round table 
session Wednesday evening, June 27. After 
a review of the Roalfe Plan, which was first 
presented at the New Haven conference in 
June, 1931, members of the association dis- 
cussed fully the desirability and practicabil- 
ity of putting the plan into effect. On the 
motion of Eldon R. James, it was voted that 
the round table recommend to the association 
at its next business session that the incoming 
officers be instructed to put into immediate 
effect as much of the Roalfe Plan as possible 
and establish a permanent secretariat in 


Washington, D. C. 


Joint Meetine witH N. A. S. L. 


A joint meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries and the National 
Association of State Libraries was held on 
Thursday morning, June 28, with Miss 
Watts presiding. Addresses were made by 
G. A. Terrault, inspector of records, Board 
of Notaries, who spoke on “The Notarial 
System of the Province of Quebec;” Eldon 
R. James, whose subject was “The Harvard 
Law Library;” and Walter S. Johnson, who 
read a paper entitled, “The Origins of the 
Law of the Province of Quebec.” Warwick 
Chipman, who was to speak on “The French 
Canadian Legal System,” withdrew in favor 
of Mr. Johnson because of the similarity of 
the subject matter of their papers. 

Francis §. Philbrick, professor of law, 
University of Pennsylvania Law School, pre- 
sented his paper, “Possibilities of American 
Legal History,” at a special joint session 
Thursday afternoon, June 28. 

The concluding session of the American 
Association of Law Libraries took place 
Friday afternoon, June 29, with Franklin O. 
Poole presiding. An address entitled “Ad- 
ministration of Criminal Justice in Canada” 
was given by Ernest Bertrand, chief Crown 
prosecutor. 

Following a brief recess, President Vance 
took the chair and presided at the final busi- 
ness session. The report of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Proposed Recommended 
Practice for Reference Data for Periodicals 
was given by Mrs. Mills, and the report of 
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the Resolutions Committee was presented by 
Miss Ryan. Miss Newman reported the rec- 
ommendations on the Roalfe Plan formu- 
lated by the round table. It was unanimously 
voted that the association adopt the recom- 
mendations and that a permanent secretariat 
for the American Association of Law Li- 
braries be established in Washington, 
Bm. 

The Nominating Committee, composed of 
Rosamond Parma, Law Library, University 
of California, chairman; James C. Baxter, 
Bar Association of Philadelphia; and Fred 
Y. Holland, then made its report. The 
officers elected will be found at the end of 
this report. 

The joint banquet of the National Associa- 
tion of State Libraries and the American 
Association of Law Libraries took place 
Friday evening, June 29, at the Mount Royal 
Hotel. George Seymour Godard, Connecti- 
cut State Library, presided as toastmaster 
and introduced Miss Watts and Mr. Vance 
who gave greetings to the guests. The dis- 
tinguished speakers of the evening were the 
Honorable E. Fabre, surveyor, Superior 
Court, Montreal District, and the Honor- 
able A. Rives Hall, Court of King’s Bench. 

The complete record of the proceedings, 
with full texts of papers delivered, are 
printed in the July, 1934, issue of the Law 
Library Journal. 


New OPFFIcers 


The officers elected for the year 1934-35 
are as follows: President, Eldon R. James, 
Harvard Law Library, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts; first vice president, William R. 
Roalfe, Duke University Law Library, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina; second vice president, 
Fred Y. Holland, Supreme Court Library 
of Colorado, State House, Denver; secretary 
and treasurer, Helen Newman, Law School, 
George Washington University, Washington, 
D. C. Members of the Executive Commit- 
tee: John T. Vance, Law Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D..C.; Frances D. Lyon, 
New York State Law Library, Albany; 
James E. Brenner, Law Library, Leland 
Stanford University, California; and Wil- 
liam §. Johnston, Chicago Law Institute, 
Chicago. 

HELEN Newman, Secretary 











League of Library Commissions 


JOINT meeting of the League of 
A tie Commissions and the Pub- 

licity Committee of the American 
Library Association, held Monday after- 
noon, June 25, is reported in the proceedings 
of the Publicity Round Table. 

A second joint meeting, with the County 
Libraries Section and the Library Extension 
Board, was held Wednesday evening, June 
27. Frank L. Tolman, Library Extension 
Division, State Education Department, Al- 
bany, New York, president of the league, 
presided. He introduced Albert Rus- 
sell Mann, provost of Cornell Uni- 
versity at Ithaca, New York, and chairman 
of the New York State Planning Board. 
Dr. Mann’s address, “State Planning and 
Replanning the Cultural Life of a State,” 
which appeared in the A. L. A. Bulletin 
for August, is a thorough study of state-wide 
planning worthy of attention by all who are 
aroused to the subject at this time. 

Mary U. Rothrock, of the Lawson Mc- 
Ghee Library, Knoxville, Tennessee, and 
consulting librarian of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, had as her subject: 


Liprary PLANNING IN THE 
‘TENNESSEE VALLEY 


It appears probable that for institutions 
as well as for persons the day of rugged 
individualism has passed, and if we are to 
survive we must now think and plan— 
rapidly—for wider areas and more compre- 
hensive programs of library service than we 
dreamed of a few short years ago. This 
fact may perhaps give some present useful- 
ness to an attempt to describe a proposed 
reg onal library organization which some of 
us have been considering for the past three 
or four years. We all recognize the marked 
advantage which lies in describing what 
might be rather than merely what is—thus 
avoiding the chasm which sometimes yawns 
between what was projected and what is 
attained. Since this paper plan is drafted 
for a certain definite locality each individual 
will see in it numerous details with which 
he will disagree. The most that may be 
hoped is that, by stating the case in fairly 
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concrete terms, we may between us g& 
cover whether our differences are only ¢ 
details or of principles. 

It was in May, 1929, in the golden diy 
of plenty, that the Rosenwald Fund adopty 
a five-year program of aid to souther ji 
braries for the purpose of stimulating libray 
development through service to all elemen 
of the population, on a county-wide bask 
under a centralized administration of sched 
as well as public library programs. Ty 
public library of Knoxville, Tennessee, wa 
one of eleven of these demonstration count 
libraries. By 1931, when the cold winds ¢ 
financial adversity had begun to whist 
through our hair and the loud wail of tk 
taxpayers’ leagues was heard in the lani, 
we had succeeded in developing an organiz. 
tion which did serve all elements of tk 
population, colored as well as white, in bot 
county and city, under a centralized adminis 
tration of school as well as public libray 
programs. But like Eliza, of the immortd 
classic, we felt the ice quivering beneath our 
uneasy feet and heard the tax hounds baying 
at our heels. 

This uncomfortable situation was an it 
centive, if not a reason, for asking ourselves 
whether a program which had proved wort 
able in one county might be extended to sur 
rounding counties. If so, might this not b 
expected to lower the cost to the individu 
taxpayer, by spreading the base of support 
and to increase the stability of the libran 
program by extending its sphere of influence’ 
Eliza, of course, was in no position to over 
look any bet, at whatever odds, so we # 
about studying what was involved in sud 
a plan. 

It is customary to speak of the county # 
it is organized in most of the states east @ 
the Mississippi River as a relic of th 
horseback days—when twenty miles was! 
day’s journey. Consequently, a man wh 
fifty years ago, before the time of good 
roads, automobiles, telephones, newspapers 
radio, and postal service, lived ten miles 
from his county seat, was for all practical 
purposes farther away than the averaf 
citizen is today from his state capital. % 
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LEAGUE OF LIBRARY COMMISSIONS 


as a rough measure of a practicable unit 
of administration, we drew a circle upon 
a forty mile radius around Knoxville as a 
center and said, “All the area within this 
circle is within an hour’s reach of Knox- 
ville.” 

Ten counties fell wholly within the circle, 
and portions of six others. Since, however, 
the county was the unit of government with 
which we would expect to deal, it was neces- 
sary either to include in or exclude entirely 
from our plan the latter six counties, so we 
did what you would expect of any librarian 
living in an acquisitive society, we included 
them. The result was that our tentative 
service area then comprised sixteen counties, 
totaling 6,721 square miles. If this does 
not mean much to you, it may be described 
as more than five times the size of the state 
of Rhode Island, almost as large as Massa- 
chusetts or New Jersey, or the size of 
two and one-half average California coun- 
ties. 

These sixteen counties are the approxi- 
mate area of which Knoxville is the cul- 
tural and commercial center. The total 
population is 453,000, of whom 93 per cent 
are white and of native-born parents. In 
the entire sixteen counties there is but one 
city, and only nine towns of 2,500 or more 
inhabitants. The chief occupation is farm- 
ing, but there is mining in three or four 
counties, and there are a few small indus- 
tries. Topographically the area includes 
the most massive mountains in eastern 
North America and long stretches of fertile 
river valleys, and again on the west, moun- 
tains less massive but rugged of contour, 
barren and infertile. Exclusive of Knox- 
ville, libraries serving the general public are 
located in nine towns in eight different coun- 
ties. Tax appropriations for their support 
in 1932 totaled $3,400. 

This, then, is the region for which we 
proposed to set up a centralized and com- 
prehensive library plan. If we could succeed 
in doing so, and in maintaining the organiza- 
tion over a period of ten years—for no 
demonstration can be safely rooted in a pre- 
dominately rural area in an appreciably 
shorter time than this—we might hope to 
contribute something to the solution of a 
number of library problems. ‘These are 
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some questions which so far as we know are 
unanswered or at least not fully answered: 

1. Is the centralized administration of 
a large unit actually more economical than 
that of a small unit? 

I was much disturbed last year when Mr. 
Tolman, spurred by the requirements of a 
panel discussion, I trust, rather than by 
conviction, said it was not. Perhaps we 
must agree with him that librarians in mak- 
ing their plans usually contemplate not a 
smaller outlay of money but an expansion 
of services, sometimes for the same money, 
sometimes for more. There can be no 
doubt that unified administration makes 
possible the providing of more expert serv- 
ice than is obtainable in a number of small 
units administered independently. 

2. What is the answer to the school li- 
brary-public library administrative prob- 
lem? 

I do not know, but this I do believe: that 
in many parts of the country and certainly 
in the south where there are still 63 per 
cent of the people without access to public 
libraries, and where at the same time there 
is a vigorous and rapidly growing apprecia- 
tion on the part of the leaders of public 
education of the importance of school li- 
braries, and indeed of public libraries, either 
we public librarians will demonstrate our 
ability and readiness to operate school li- 
braries to the complete and enthusiastic 
satisfaction of school authorities—anticipat- 
ing and not trailing after their changing 
needs—or the public library movement will 
be taken over by the school authorities and 
developed when and as they may determine. 

3. In a region where the institutions of 
informal education, such as museums, art 
galleries, musical and dramatic activities, 
do not exist, which if any of their functions 
should be drawn into the library program? 
Is it possible or desirable to attempt to set 
a new pattern here? 

4. Pending the consolidation of counties— 
and experienced political scientists are none 
too optimistic about the speed with which 
this may be accomplished—may not libraries 
offer useful laboratories for experiment in 
the consolidation of functions of govern- 
ment, disregarding county lines? 

North Carolina and Virginia offer ex- 
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amples of functional consolidations, the 
former of road programs, the latter of health 
services, and the care of indigents. 

5. Is it possible to make a better case for 
aid from state or federal sources, supple- 
menting local support, for a large rather 
than for a purely local unit? 

These are some of the pressing questions 
to which at least partial answers might be 
expected from such an experiment in re- 
gional library administration. 

Essential elements of a satisfactory work- 
ing plan may be outlined somewhat as fol- 
lows: 

1. A board of control with sufficient 
power to assure an efficient and economical 
centralized administration, but at the same 
time responding to definitely local county 
representation. Only through some such 
decentralization of responsibility can op- 
portunity be assured for developing local 
initiative and stimulating active local par- 
ticipation. 

2. Adequate financial support. The main 
support in the beginning of such a demon- 
stration must come from other than local 
sources. Some counties in the area cannot 
under present conditions, possibly can never, 
appropriate any considerable sum for library 
purposes. It is a sound principle, which 
might, however, admit of occasional excep- 
tions, that no county should participate in 
the benefits of the regional system without 
making some contribution from local funds, 
the ultimate objective, of course, being com- 
plete support from public funds—local, 
state, and federal. 

3. A central library organization, consist- 
ing of headquarters staff and a collection of 
books adequate to serve as a reservoir for 
the general reference needs of the region. 
It would seem practicable that the central 
book collection of the Knoxville library 
system, by some equitable contract, might 
be made available to the region. The staff, 
under a chief executive, should have a 
personnel prepared to extend to every lo- 
cality within the area an understanding and 
informed professional leadership in the 
fields of (a) work with children, both in 
public and school libraries, (b) work with 
adults in their individual endeavors toward 
continuing personal growth and social ad- 
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justment, and (c) technical aid in problem | 


of administration, book selection, refereng 
cataloging, and so forth. There should} 
also a public relations division capable g | 
presenting to the public at all times a cy 
and accurate picture of financial and othe 
operations and of answering the flood ¢ 
questionnaires from citizens’ leagues aj 
library researchers. 

4. The final and most important elemey 
in the working plan is one which profession 
enthusiasts are sometimes in danger of fg. 
getting—the local libraries and other gd. 
tributing units in the participating countis 
After all, however perfect the functioniy 
of the other parts of the machinery, the 
are utterly futile until the books and th 
people are brought together through ¢ 
fective local distributing agencies. 

As an illustration of how we would exper 
the working plan to function, let us take» 
average county—one which has no libran 
service whatever within its bordern- 
and try to picture how the regional libran 
organization might work. This averag 
county has an area of 420 square miles, with 
a population of 24,000, approximately one. 
half of whom are children. This, inciden- 
tally, is a much larger proportion of children 
than if our county were in Illinois or Cul: 
fornia—anywhere in fact except the south 

In the first year of our demonstration, 
the aim is to lay the foundation for a per 
manent library development and to reach al 
portions of the county as quickly as possible 
with a supply of fresh, readable, stimula 
ing books, selected with a view to the indivit- 
ual needs and capacities of these new readem 
For it must be remembered that ou 
problem is not that of linking together exist 
ing libraries into a codperating group butt 
enter a territory where there are no i: 
braries and no reading facilities, to popular 
ize the idea of reading, and to promote: 
general mastery of its mechanics. Nor 
should it be forgotten that this averagt 
county of ours has only one village whos 
population is in excess of 2,500 and that the 
remainder of the people can be reached it 
a few widely scattered rural communitits 
on farms and through the county’s forty-ol 
schools. 


Our problem is to spread the message of 
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the library and the machinery of book dis- 
tribution quickly yet simply and informally 
over this rural area; and for this purpose 
there is no means so effective as the book 
truck. As a permanent method of library 
service the book automobile has marked 
limitations but as a device for initiating li- 
brary service in a sparsely populated area it 
stands alone. A half-ton truck carrying 400 
books can reach the population of the county, 
exclusive of the village, once a week and can 
keep 4,000 books in circulation. As a matter 
of fact, experience indicates that in this first 
year, book truck service once every two 
weeks rather than every week is ample—for 
reading is a slower process now than it 
later becomes—so that if economy should 
need to be considered, one truck might be 
made to serve two counties in the beginning 
of their library program. 

While the book truck rolls back and forth 
over the country roads, stopping at schools, 
stores, and village stations, a local library 
is being started in our village—possibly in 
a vacant store building, or the directors’ 
room of the bank. Where does not greatly 
matter, provided the location is convenient, 
for we are concerned to establish the idea 
that the library consists of service and books 
rather than a building. 

By the beginning of the second year the 
county has become book-conscious and has 
begun to regard the county librarian as “be- 
longing.” She, in her turn, has established 
personal acquaintanceship with the leaders 
of community activities. She talks before 
the parent-teacher associations, she attends 
meetings of 4-H clubs, she gives a library 
report at the quarterly meeting of the county 
court and she attends the monthly meetings 
of teachers at the court house. With as- 
sistance from the central regional library 
she has succeeded in encouraging the organ- 
ization of a literary society which gives 
promise of blossoming into a discussion 
group. In this second year she can begin 
to apply higher standards. The county li- 
brary adds a larger proportion of thought 
provoking—rather than merely entertain- 
ing—books ; the school libraries in the two 
high schools are ready for teacher-librarians. 
When the high schools are served from their 
own stationary libraries, the truck in turn 


has more time for the guidance of individual 
reading, especially that of its adult borrow- 
ers. Club activities of one sort and another 
begin to fall into an orderly pattern of adult 
education. Both through her own activities 
and by lending the encouragement of her 
position, the county librarian helps foster 
exhibits, concerts, and plays. The formal 
education in this average rural county has 
been greatly aided by the vitalizing of the 
curriculum through the assistance of the 
regional staff expert on work with children. 

By this time, or in my part of the country 
even before this, somebody will have raised 
the question, “What does it cost?”—a ques- 
tion which can be answered in a hundred 
different ways, all of them correct. Our 
budget of expenses within the county, ex- 
clusive of assistance from the central organ- 
ization but including purchase of initial book 
stock and automobile, salaries, supplies, and 
so forth, totals $12,200 the first year and 
$18,000 the fifth year, after which time it 
may be expected to remain relatively sta- 
tionary, except as it reflects population 
changes or other varying conditions. At no 
time does this operating budget provide 
for a separate library building, though it 
does contain a sufficient margin of operat- 
ing expenses to pay rent or upkeep. Briefly, 
this fifth year budget provides for a county 
library service under a centralized admin- 
istration of both school and public library 
to all elements of the population according 
to a conventional—or let us hope a 
progressive-conventional—plan. The hope 
that it may be something more than merely 
good lies in the contribution to be made to 
each county unit from the pooled resources 
of the regional library—the central book 
collection and the central staff, with the 
stimulation and guidance they may bring 
to the participating counties. 

Let us admit frankly that these figures 
are open to the criticism of being too con- 
servative. Doubtless they are. We are 
daring to use them largely in order that 
they may serve others as a point of depar- 
ture and to emphasize the fact that every 
successful plan must be highly local in de- 
tails—and if you should find yourself living 
in one of these 93 per cent pure Anglo- 
Saxon-Scotch-Irish rugged, individualistic 
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communities you will be conservative, too, 
in your start. 

The procedure for a county with existing 
library centers would differ only in detail, 
not in principle, from what we have just 
described. In such a county the emphasis 
for the first year or two would be placed 
upon building up the book stock in the local 
libraries and encouraging such reorganiza- 
tion of routines as would give improved 
service to the public. The book truck in 
this county will be needed less for book 
distribution to individual borrowers, since 
there is already a fixed location for library 
service. It will, however, be used as a 
connecting link between the county and the 
regional headquarters, supplying important 
current books and information, and as a 
supplement to the existing library centers. 

The entire regional library plan calls for 
the utmost flexibility in application, with 
only one fixed point, the ultimate objective 
of a centralized, comprehensive service. 
Each county’s participation in the regional 
system necessarily would be wholly volun- 
tary and for the area as a whole it should 
be gradual and spontaneous rather than 
forced. Of the sixteen contemplated coun- 
ties, it is to be hoped that not more than 
three or four would join the regional system 
in any one year. Granted the maintenance 
of a central regional staff and book collec- 
tion, a very respectable regional system could 
be developed with as few as five or six 
counties—an area of some 2,000 square 
miles. On the other hand, it would be 
perfectly feasible to extend the regional 
service to counties which, though they lie 
beyond the forty-mile radius, are easily 
accessible to the central library. 

Naturally, it is a matter of concern to 
the state that any one regional library plan 
should fit in appropriately with whatever 
other regions may be set up within the state. 
Indeed, it would seem reasonable for the 
state to assume a large degree of authority 
over the establishing of regions, to which 
substantial state aid might be granted for 
such unified library systems. 

This excursion into ideals—logical though 
we may hope it is—has led us far away from 
the harassing actualities of the present. 
If we could work it out, would not it be nice 
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to contemplate the spectacle of the flee; 
Eliza pausing, then turning around an 
biting the bloodhounds? 


~ * . 


Edgar Osborne, librarian of the Dery. 
shire County Library, Derby, Englany 
presented a brief address on the county |j. 
brary and its relation to adult education 
Mr. Osborne prefaced his remarks by Noting 
the general progress of the county libray 
movement in England since 1919, mud 
progress having been made in that time, Aj 
counties now have a county library system, 
some issuing as many as two or three million 
books yearly. The counties are codperg. 
ing with each other, especially in the matter 
of catalogs and the interchange of boots 
The whole county has been divided inv 
regions and already five regional schemes 
are in operation involving many hundrek 
of libraries. There is also a national pod 
of books, and yet despite this progress th 
movement is still very much in its infang. 
Much of the earlier progress made is due 
to the vision of the Carnegie United King. 
dom Trust, and now that they have suc 
ceeded in placing the movement upon: 
sound basis, there is little fear that it wil 
remain stagnant. 


Mr. Osporne’s ADDRESS 


A few years ago when county libraries 
in England were in their infancy thow 
interested in their development reviewed 
the rural situation of that time, and pro 
pounded a policy for county libraries tha 
would have made them the pivot of socid 
and educational activities in rural and urba 
areas. It was advocated that the county 
librarian should seek to codrdinate all e- 
isting activities in rural areas; act as 
pioneer agent in all manner of village a 
tivities, such as the revival of village musi, 
drama, folk dancing, and village crafts o 
numerous kinds; and form public opinion 
as to new needs when these were discovertd. 
It was further advocated that the library 
should concern itself not only with the pre 
vision of suitable literature and advict 
about technical books of all kinds, but 
should be concerned actively with the revivd 
of the social, educational, recreational, 
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economic life of the countryside. It is ob- 
yious that if county library committees 
through their librarians could have brought 
together representatives of official bodies 
and of voluntary organizations in order to 
pool their resources and help one another, 
a useful piece of social service would have 
been accomplished. It has, however, be- 
come recognized that a county library serv- 
ice can only act as a unit in the social service 
of the community; it cannot, as some would 
believe, promote adult education and health 
services, assist with playing fields and the 
provision and management of village halls, 
or take an active part in such movements as 
the preservation of the countryside. It can, 
however, be of immense assistance, not only 
to those who promote these activities, but 
to those for whom the interests are created. 
The county library can be of immense help 
to village communities that are interested 
in hobbies and handicrafts, music and drama, 
village history, rural industries, wireless 
listening groups, work with youth, tutorial 
and other forms of adult classes. There is 
little need to stress this policy as it is already 
recognized by the majority of county library 
authorities that the provision of practical 
books on all manner of village activities is 
an essential part of the library service, and 
many authorities receive substantial grants 
from education committees for the provision 
of suitable books for this purpose. In such 
counties as Derbyshire, Kent, and others 
where the work of the rural community 
council is well established, the assistance 
that the county library can give is well 
recognized. In these counties the work of 
getting in touch with isolated village 
groups interested in a particular activity 
is immensely simplified, and as a consequence 
the supply of specialized books to classes 
and groups is more highly developed. 

If you wish, therefore, to understand the 
true position in regard to English county 
libraries and adult education you must real- 
ize that we do not promote adult education 
but we do all we possibly can to assist it. 

In some counties the calls made upon the 
county library are heavy, but in many there 
needs to be a larger and more intelligent 
demand from the community itself for the 
tesources which the library offers. The only 
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sure way in which this demand can be 
stimulated is by the codperation of those 
people and those institutions in the com- 
munity that have it in their power to in- 
crease the usefulness of the library. In 
many English counties this necessary co- 
operation has been found and the library 
is linked with every stage and type of edu- 
cational work. In consequence, a wide 
conception of library work has been estab- 
lished. It is well known in England that 
excellent results have been achieved by all 
county libraries in their efforts to codperate 
in all forms of adult education. The de- 
mands that are increasingly made upon them 
show how far they are involved in the great 
task of educating all of the people. The 
field of our work is large enough already 
to make a claim on every faculty and power 
we can bring to bear upon it, and yet our 
plainest duty is to enlarge it still further. 

You will perhaps wish to know the prac- 
tical aspect of this subject of adult educa- 
tion and in order to give you as clear a 
picture as possible, may I ask you to imagine 
an English county, roughly about fifty miles 
long by thirty miles broad, containing a 
county library population of 430,000, and 
a total population of about 800,000. The 
county library committees are, of course, 
only responsible for 428,000, the remainder 
being residents in towns possessing libraries 
independent of the county authority. The 
county I have in mind, my own county of 
Derbyshire, is situated in the middle of 
England, surrounded by large industrial 
towns such as Nottingham, Sheffield, and 
Manchester. I have chosen Derbyshire not 
because it is one of the most beautiful of the 
English counties or because I know its edu- 
cational activities best, but because, fortu- 
nately for me in preparing these notes, it 
happens to be one of the chief counties in 
England where adult education is very ac- 
tive and it possesses one of the largest groups 
of adult education classes and adult social 
groups in the country. The main reason 
for this is that it is situated in a highly 
industrial area where there is a great de- 
mand and need for adult education. 

If any of you have chanced to read Wye 
Sattonstall’s translation of Mercator’s Geo- 
graphical history published in the year 1640, 
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you may remember that Derbyshire is de- 
scribed as a county “full of craggy barren 
mountains though they be rich in mines of 
lead and are commodious for to feed sheep. 
The head town of the shire is called Derby, 
famous for the best ale in England, which 
is brewed there. The western part of the 
shire which is mountainous is called the 
Peak, and is very full of lead, for in these 
mountains lead stones are daily digged forth, 
which they dissolve with a wood fire. More- 
over, not only lead but veins of antimony 
which the Grecian women were wont to use 
in dyeing are found in these hills. Here 
also are millstones and whetstones .. .” 
But of this enough! The point I am trying 
to make is this. Derbyshire was important 
to industry in early times and since those 
times coal has been discovered so that the 
county maintains its importance as an in- 
dustrial center with patches of dense popu- 
lation. 

Adult education is mainly achieved 
through the department of adult education 
of the universities. The Derbyshire County 
Library is in close codperation with the uni- 
versities of Manchester and Sheffield and 
with Nottingham University College. The 
latter is the most active in adult education 
and it would, therefore, be best to mention 
the work achieved by the libraries within 
the Nottingham University College area. 
Nottingham University College was respon- 
sible for some hundreds of lecture courses 
in the counties of Derbyshire, Nottingham, 
and Lincoln, and the county libraries in 
those three counties, together with the ma- 
jority of the independent town libraries, 
have grouped themselves together, and have 
pooled their book resources in order that 
students at the many hundreds of lectures 
may be supplied with standard books deal- 
ing with each particular lecture course. 
The education committee in all three coun- 
ties gives a grant to the library, which, to- 
gether with money from the county libraries’ 
book fund, provides an adequate source 
from which new books can be purchased. 
Books in each county can be interchanged, as 
the counties are willing to strengthen the 
collections of books at the smaller town 
libraries if necessary. 

Last year the courses embraced all sec- 
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tions of knowledge: Drama, art, economig 
economic history, psychology, ethics ai 
logic, public administration, civics, SOCiology 
history, local history, philosophy, religion 
music, and the natural sciences. 

There are, however, large numbers ¢ 
the public whom these lectures do not read 
And in order to reach these people the thre 
counties have established what are know 
as rural community councils the functig, 
of which is to codrdinate all kinds ¢ 
social and educational activities in the mr 
areas. By rural I mean the more thigh 
populated villages and hamlets mainly « 
cupied in agricultural pursuits. These cou. 
cils work in very close codperation with th 
county librarians, and provided the libran 
staffs were large enough, it is a form ¢ 
activity which could come under the 
rection of the county librarian. In Dery. 
shire, which possesses an active run 
community council, the county librarian is; 
member of the executive committee, th 
director of education acts as the treasurer, 
and the county education committee gives: 
yearly grant toward council work. 

The rural community council is actively 
concerned in two things relating to the wor 
and play of village folk: 

1. It seeks to codrdinate all existing «- 
tivities so as to avoid overlapping; and 

2. It is a pioneer agency, experimentin 
in various directions with a view to strength 
ening existing work and to focusing publi 
opinion on new needs when these are dit 
covered. 

Its real concern is the revival of social 
educational, and economic life in the cour 
tryside, and in this work it brings together 
representatives of official bodies and 
voluntary organizations to pool their rt 
sources and help one another. 

In each county town there is an informs 
tion bureau on everything concerned wit 
social service, to which every organizatio 
has ready access. In villages, effort is matt 
to set up village community councils, rept 
sentative of all organized life in the parish 
to secure coérdination of all local activities 
official and voluntary, and to act as ant 
fective link through which the rural com 
munity councils can function in the locality 


The village community council concems t 
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self with assisting every existing piece of 
work in the village and with the training 
of workers. It promotes adult education 
and health services, assists with playing 
fields and the provision and management of 
a village hall, and takes a deep interest in 
matters concerning the preservation of the 
countryside, thus stressing a new pride of 
village and of county. 

The rural community council discovers 
new needs throughout the county, and from 
the resources at its disposal, it can develop 
organization to meet these needs as occasion 
demands. Thus in Derbyshire it has built 
up and organized: 

1. A panel of lectures on almost every 
subject for adult education work; 

2. A Derbyshire Drama League and a 
Standing Committee for Derbyshire Musi- 
cal Festivals; 

3. A Derbyshire branch of the National 
Playing Fields Association to seek to pro- 
vide playing fields in every locality ; 

4. A Derbyshire Council for the Preser- 
vation of the Countryside; 

5. A “Come to Derbyshire” Association ; 

6. A Derbyshire Guild of Craftsmen to 
assist the artistic and economic development 
of rural crafts in the county; and 

7. Special work for adolescents and the 
unemployed, provided the education au- 
thority promises work benches, books, and 
lecturer. 

In all of these activities the county li- 
brary plays an important part? 


BusINEss SESSION 


The regular business meeting of the 
League of Library Commissions was held 
Friday evening, June 29, in the Windsor 
Hotel. Fourteen states were represented 
and about thirty people attended the ses- 
sion. 

After calling the meeting to order the 
president, Frank L. Tolman, asked the 
second vice president, H. Marjorie Beal, 
of North Carolina, to take the chair. The 
president then made an address in explana- 
tion of the constitution of the league. He 
introduced a resolution relating to state 
support for libraries as a substitute for the 
form recommended by the A. L. A. Planning 
Committee. After discussion, a motion to 
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adopt the planning committee form with 
corrections proposed by the Council was 
unanimously adopted. President Tolman 
resumed the chair and asked for reports 
on progress in state planning. Reports were 
made by representatives from Indiana, II- 
linois, Minnesota, Vermont, Kentucky, and 
Texas. Arnold Miles of the Public 
Administration Service, Chicago, stated that 
he thought it would be well to have mem- 
bers of the legislative body on a planning 
committee, as well as representatives of 
the state board of education. He suggested 
also the use of graduate students to study 
the library situation as a research project, 
using it as a thesis subject. 

Changes noted in library laws in the last 
few years make it desirable, and it was 
unanimously voted, to empower the execu- 
tive board of the league to carry out the 
preparation and publication of a supplement 
to the volume of Library laws. Following 
discussion it was agreed to recommend to 
all league members that they compile and 
bring up to date the information on their 
state as found in the volume Library exten- 
sion, 1926, giving figures for the last cal- 
endar or fiscal year. 

The secretary was asked to express to 
the Executive Board of the A. L. A. the 
desire of the league to codperate in the 
establishment of library report forms. Con- 
tinued interest of league members in the 
program for people out of work, and in co- 
operation with the youth program was ex- 
pressed. The British Columbia law for 
the Fraser Valley library project was rec- 
ommended for study as a regional law. 

In connection with a discussion of the 
objectives of the league the following was 
presented: 


Measurinc Stick For STATE LIBRARY 
EXTENSION SERVICE 

Status of Service 

Per cent of state population not served by 
public and county libraries 

Per cent of counties with county library 
service (A. L. A. standard) 

Per cent of public and county libraries 
with at least $1 per capita 

Active certification laws 

Provision for regional library service 
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Coérdination of school and public library 
programs 

Laws—including county, state, and re- 
gional library establishment and mainte- 
nance 


Organization 
Board 
Active or passive 
Meetings 
Staff 
Per cent trained 
Director 
Training and experience 
Vision and enthusiasm 
Executive ability 
Activities 
a. Extension 
Field visits 
Publicity 
Institutes or district meetings 
County or regional demonstrations 
started or completed in last year 
Book truck owned by commission 
Contacts with organizations 
Bulletin—frequency or regularity 
b. Book Service 
Libraries 
Communities 
Individuals 
Special groups 
Prisoners 
Negroes 
Foreigners 


Institutions 
The blind 
Reading courses 
Book collection 
Children’s books 
Recreational and informative 
Reference aids 
Clipping, picture, 
collections 
Book selection aids 
Professional material 
c. State Aid 
d. Citizens’ Library Movement 


and — pamphlet 


New OFFICERS 


The report of the Nominating Committe 
was unanimously accepted and the following 
officers elected: President, Frank L. To- 
man, Library Extension Division, State Edy. 
cation Department, Albany, New York: 
first vice president, Harriet C. Long, 
State Library, Salem, Oregon; second 
vice president, Beverly | Wheatcrott, 
Georgia Library Commission, Atlanta; 
secretary and treasurer, Elizabeth T. Wil 
liams, Vermont Free Public Library De 
partment, Montpelier; member of the Ex- 
ecutive Board, Adelene Jessup Pratt, Mary- 
land Public Library Advisory Commission, 
Baltimore. 

The minutes were approved as presented 
and the treasurer’s report read and ap 
proved. 

Louis J. BatLey, Acting Secretar 


NKational Association of State Libraries 


“THE National Association of State 
‘| Libraries held its Thirty-seventh 
Annual Meeting at Montreal, with 
headquarters at the Mount Royal Hotel, 
June 25 to 30. In addition to the meetings 


of the association, joint sessions were held 
with the A. L. A. Public Documents Con- 
mittee, the American Association of Law 
Libraries, and the Civic-Social Group of the 
Special Libraries Association. 


JOINT SESSIONS WITH PUBLIC DOCUMENTS COMMITTEE 


Preliminary to the association’s formal 
opening session the two joint sessions were 
held with the Public Documents Committee 
at the Windsor Hotel. The first, on Mon- 
day June 25, was presided over by Harriet 


M. Skogh, Illinois State Library, Spring 
field, representing the National Association 
of State Libraries. The general topic wi 
regional planning as the next step in 


document center plan. A. F. Kuhlman, Uni | 
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versity of Chicago Libraries, Chicago, chair- gested Program for Canadian Libraries,” 
man of the Public Documents Committee, by Freda Waldon, Public Library, Hamil- 
opened the discussion with a paper on “Ap- ton, Ontario. 
proaches to the Problem.” The meeting adjourned and the discus- 
He cited the increasing demand for gov- _ sion was continued at a joint luncheon meet- 
ernment publications as basic source ma- ing of the Public Documents Committee, the 
terials, and estimated the cost of an adequate Civic-Social Group of the Special Libraries 
collection as far beyond the physical and Association, and the National Association 


on financial possibilities of any one institution. of State Libraries. James Ingersoll Wyer, 
This problem is being met by the creation New York State Library, Albany, presided. 
of a series of regional depositories in libra- The topic of the discussion which followed 
ries which will endeavor to cover their re- the luncheon was, “What Should Be the 
spective territorial fields exhaustively. Mr. Future Organization of State and Munici- 
Kuhlman explained the present status of his pal Document Exchange Systems?” The 
committee’s deliberations and conclusions on discussion largely centered about the sub- 
, this subject. committee report which presented a draft 
— The second paper was on “Developments for a model municipal reference library. A 
— in the South,” by Robert Bingham Downs, full report on these two sessions will be 
Tol University of North Carolina Library, found in the proceedings of the Public Docu- 
= Chapel Hill, followed by a paper on a “Sug- ments Committee. 
/ong, 
o JOINT SESSION WITH 4. A. L. L. 
“ The National Association of State Li- of welcome to Montreal. He particularly 
De. braries held a joint session with the Ameri- invited those present to visit the Sulpician 
Fy. can Association of Law Libraries, on Library of rare manuscripts relating to Can- 
ad Monday afternoon, at the Mount Royal ada and the Law Library in the courthouse, 
r Hotel. President John T. Vance, American the chief library representing the French- 
_ Association of Law Libraries, presided. Roman law outside of France itself. 
sal The regrets of the Honorable Camilien Charles M. Holt, chairman of the Com- 
= Houde, mayor of Montreal, and of mittee of the Library of the Montreal Bar, 
F Senator G. A. Fauteux, batonnier of the extended a further welcome, and again in- 
ie Montreal Bar, who had expected to address _—-vited the members to visit the Law Library. 
| the meeting, but whose official duties de- Harrison J. Conant, Vermont State Library, 
tained them elsewhere, were conveyed to the responded on behalf of both associations. 
associations by Leonce Plante, syndic of the After a few words of appreciation for the 
Montreal Bar. Mr. Plante captivated his welcome to Montreal by Mr. Vance and 
audience with a witty and charming address Miss Watts, the meeting adjourned. 
held 
om- 
Law FIRST N. A. S. L. SESSION 
f the 
The National Association of State Libra- brary service in so far as it relates to state 
ties was called to order Monday afternoon, library work. She discussed the functions 
immediately following the joint session with of a state library as a library of special serv- 
the American Association of Law Libraries. ice to the state government as well as to 
The president, Irma A. Watts, Pennsylvania the general public, and took issue with critics 
ring- Legislative Reference Bureau, Harrisburg, who would remove such institutions from 
ation presided. the state capitals. She suggested that a his- 
wis Miss Watts read her presidential address, tory of the National Association of State 
- the which was largely a commentary on the Libraries should be written which would 


Uni- A. L. A. report on national planning for li- show its leadership in sponsoring projects 
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now often taken for granted by younger li- 
brarians. She declared that the time has 
come to answer the challenge that state 
libraries have largely outlived their useful- 
ness by showing that (1) the state library 
should be the head of library affairs for the 
state; (2) it has a unique niche all its own; 
(3) it has a service to perform; (4) it has 
accomplished things in the past; and (5) 
it has much to do in the future. 

The secretary-treasurer, Margaret C. 
Norton, Illinois State Library, then read her 
report. She announced the resignation of 
one individual, two regular, and two associ- 
ate members, and the death of four mem- 
bers: George P. Donehoo of Pennsylvania; 
H. R. McIlwaine of Virginia; Charles B. 
Galbreath of Ohio; and Georgia L. Osborne 
of Illinois. One regular member has been 
reinstated, and four individual memberships 
added. 

On June first, the membership consisted 
of thirty-two regular institutional, three as- 
sociate institutional, eight individual, and 
four honorary members. The bank balance 
to date was $400.13, with about $45 in out- 
standing bills. The report of the secretary 
was accepted and the report of the treasurer 
referred to the Auditing Committee. 

The president appointed committees as 
follows: 

Nominations: George S$. Godard, Con- 
necticut; Johnson Brigham, Iowa; and Ed- 
ward H. Redstone, Massachusetts. 

Resolutions: Harrison J. Conant, Ver- 
mont; Mrs. Virginia G. Moody, South 
Carolina; and Wilmer L. Hall, Virginia. 

Auditing: Harriet M. Skogh, Illinois; 
Mrs. John T. Moore, Tennessee; and Hor- 
ace E. Flack, Maryland. 

The secretary. read the report of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. The bill for the incor- 
poration of the association was introduced 
into Congress by Senator David A. Reed, 
of Pennsylvania, on April 8. It passed the 
Senate but died in the House on account of 
adjournment. The design for an insignia, 
authorized by the Chicago meeting, was se- 
lected and a die made. It appeared upon 
the printed program of the association. On 
motion of Herbert O. Brigham the report 
was accepted, and the Executive Committee 
instructed to have the incorporation bill re- 


introduced into the next Congress, and ay. 
thorized to take care of the Necessary 
corporation fees when and if required, 

The Special Committee on Revision and 
Adoption of the Constitution and By-lay, 
reported through its chairman, George ¢ 
Godard. Copies of the amendments pro. 
posed had been sent to all members on My 
23, complying with the time limit set by th 
present constitution. The committee pp. 
quested time to consider further amendment 
and consideration of the report was deferre 
until the final meeting on Friday. 


CLEARING House For Documents 


Herbert O. Brigham, chairman of th 
Committee on the Clearing House for Pyb- 
lic Documents, reported as follows: 

“The Public Documents Clearing Houg 
Committee herewith submits a report of 
progress. 

“Members of the association and other 
persons interested have been kept in touch 
with this activity through the little New; 
Notes issued from time to time. The firs 
number was sent out to a mailing list of 
750 persons early in the winter, and con- 
tained statements concerning the session law 
project, various problems faced in preparing 
the material, and other items of interest, a- 
companied by a list of the committee per- 
sonnel. 

“Miss Grace E. Macdonald, editorial as- 
sistant in charge of the compilation of the 
session law check list, completed and sent to 
the press the Preliminary check list of ses- 
sion laws, 1850-1933, and in February, 1934, 
responses began to come in from our vari 
ous codperators. To date nearly 100 libra 
ries have become subscribers and_ have 
received the group of three pamphlets for 
checking purposes. The subscribers include 
36 university libraries, 30 state and state 
law libraries, 16 general law and county 
law libraries, 6 public libraries, one munici- 
pal library, and one _ historical library. 
Three-quarters of the states have responded 
to our request for codperation. The states 
not appearing in the list are Delaware, 


Florida, Idaho, Mississippi, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, South Carolina, 


Utah, and West Virginia. 
“The clearing house is 


already if 
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operation at the H. W. Wilson Company. 
The general chairman and the chairman of 
the Session Law Subcommittee held a con- 
ference with the officials of the H. W. Wil- 
son Company in April and enroute to 
Montreal I stopped over and had another 
conference with Mr. Howard Haycraft who 
is in direct charge of the operation of the 
clearing house at the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany. He has shown considerable initiative 
in preparing the material at the clearing 
house and has designed a card system for 
use in compiling the material. Forms for 
carrying on correspondence and checking 
lists have been prepared, and the actual 
transfer of books will be undertaken in the 
near future. 

“The June issue of News Notes, which 
has been sent to all members, contains spe- 
cific information concerning the operation 
of the clearing house, and I do not think it 
necessary to note the details in this report. 

“Many persons have the impression that 
the committee is preparing a bibliography 
of session laws, and on behalf of the com- 
mittee I desire to stress the fact that it is 
impossible, with the limited funds at our 
command, to compile a comprehensive bibli- 
ography which would minutely describe ses- 
sion laws in the same manner as Evans or 
Sabin. The check list of session laws is 
what its name implies—a check list to ascer- 
tain the holdings in a particular library, and 
the amount of information given concerning 
pagination is simply sufficient to identify the 
volume. 

“Another difficulty which we faced was 
the variant editions which the printers of 
state publications issued for a given session. 
Instances have occurred where three and 
four different paginations are found and 
annotations by various commentators dis- 
cover these apparent errors. 

“The chairman and the editorial assist- 
ant herewith acknowledge valuable assist- 
ance in correcting errors and omissions 
which appeared in the original list. We 
have received corrections from the Colum- 
bia University Law Library, the Law Li- 
brary of the University of Michigan, the 
New York Public Library, the New York 
County Lawyers’ Association, the Court of 
Appeals Library, Syracuse, New York, and 


R. V. Boyle, law book dealer of Oklahoma 
City. We especially desire to extend our 
thanks to Mr. Robert Anderson of the 
Harvard Law Library, an associate mem- 
ber of the committee, who has been inde- 
fatigable in annotating volumes.” 

Mr. Brigham also read a supplementary 
statement by Grace E. Macdonald, and sub- 
mitted certain illustrative documents, among 
them a copy of the check list referred to in 
his report. There being no discussion of 
the report from the floor, a motion was 
made by Mr. Dunnack, seconded and 
carried, that the committee be continued. 

Mr. Redstone, disbursing officer for the 
Public Documents Clearing House, reported 
for the period from April 1, 1933, to June 
23, 1934: receipts, $10,385.08; disburse- 
ments, $3,637.75; balance, June 23, 1934, 
$6,747.33. This report was referred to the 
Auditing Committee. 


Survey oF DocuMENT LEGISLATION 


President Watts read a letter from A. F. 
Kuhlman, in part as follows: 

“The public documents situation has been 
altered so radically in many states that it 
has become desirable to think of modifying 
the legislation that relates to their exchange 
and distribution, hence, my suggestion to 
have a joint committee, after it has made a 
careful study of existing legislation, outline 
what it feels are the essential points that 
should now be covered in such legislation 
in the states. I should like to raise the 
question as to whether the National Asso- 
ciation of State Libraries has any funds 
that might be used if such a publication 
were attempted.” 

Miss Watts asked whether this proposal 
were not an overlapping of the duties of 
the Public Documents Clearing House. 
After some discussion by Mr. Brigham and 
Miss Skogh, Miss Skogh moved that action 
on Mr. Kuhlman’s letter be deferred until 
there was a further report on the action 
taken at the meeting of the A. L. A. Public 
Documents Committee. The motion was 
seconded and carried. 

The secretary, in the absence of E. J. 
Stackpole, editor-in-chief of the Harrisburg 
Telegraph, read the memorial on George P. 
Donehoo, former state librarian of Penn- 
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sylvania. Wilmer Lee Hall read the me- 
morial to his former chief and predecessor 
as state librarian of Virginia, H. R. Mc- 
Ilwaine. Paul A. T. Noon, Ohio State Li- 
brary, read the memorial to Charles B. 
Galbreath, former state librarian of Ohio. 
In the absence of Paul M. Angle, Illinois 
State Historical Library, the secretary read 
his memorial to his predecessor, Georgia L. 
Osborne. At the conclusion of the reading 
of these memorials, the members stood for 
one minute in silent tribute. 

The secretary read a greeting from Mrs. 


Henry J. Carr, an honorary member of the 
association who transmitted her regret be- 
cause she was unable to attend the meeting, 
The association directed the secretary to 
send Mrs. Carr a message of thanks and 
to express the regret of the members be- 
cause of her absence. 

A roll call of states closed the meeting, 
A representative from each library gave a 
three minute talk on the effects of the de- 
pression on his library. These reports were 
treated as confidential and are not re- 
ported. 


SECOND N. 4.8. L. SESSION 


The second session of the National As- 
sociation of State Libraries was held Tues- 
day morning, June 26, at the Mount Royal 
Hotel, Miss Watts presiding. This session 
was devoted to library extension problems. 


STATE-WIDE Book SERVICE 


The first paper was read by Beverly 
Wheatcroft, Georgia Library Commission, 
Atlanta, whose subject was “State-wide 
Book Service.” Miss Wheatcroft began by 
outlining the history of the library exten- 
sion movement in America, which has been 
organized under two forms: separate state 
library commissions; and traveling library 
and other services rendered by state li- 
braries. The work promoted has also been 
along two lines: first, that of aiding and 
encouraging the development of local free 
public libraries throughout the state; and, 
second, the supplying of books to communi- 
ties without adequate library facilities. She 
paid tribute to the codperation of federated 
women’s clubs for their promotion of travel- 
ing libraries before and after the establish- 
ment of state library extension departments. 
Her description of the traveling library sys- 
tem inaugurated by the Seaboard Railway 
for its employees particularly interested her 
audience. 

Miss Wheatcroft repeated the assertion 
that 51 million people in the United States 
are still without access to local public li- 
braries. While the ultimate goal of library 
commissions is the establishment of local 
libraries for these people, they recognize 


that it would be impracticable for many 
communities, and are working more espe- 
cially for the establishment of county or 
regional libraries which will eventually use 
the state library chiefly for interlibrary loans 
of rare, relatively little used, or expensive 
books. 

Meanwhile, the old system of traveling 
libraries sent out from the state capitol, be- 
gun by Melvil Dewey at the New York 
State Library in 1893, has been continued 
and developed. In their earlier form these 
traveling libraries consisted mainly of fairly 
large, fixed collections sent to communities 
for a relatively long period of time. More 
recently these collections have been made 
more flexible and a smaller number of books, 
especially chosen to meet the needs of the 
group, are sent by express, parcel post, or 
book truck. Much personal work is also 
done by correspondence with individuals, 
and this phase of the work, while taking 
much time, is very popular and worth while. 
Reading is also stimulated by the issuance 
of certificates to readers who send in reports 
of a minimum number of books. 


Work or Lisrary ComMIssIONsS 
DiscussED 


The second paper, “A Library Commis- 
sion in the South,” by H. Marjorie Beal, 
North Carolina Library Commission, 
Raleigh, described in detail the organization 
and work of the library commission in her 
state, whose notable progress in edu- 
cational matters during recent years 
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made this address particularly timely. 
The means taken to stimulate interest 
in library matters were entertainingly set 
forth, Most notable was the organi- 
gation of the Citizens’ Library Move- 
ment, in 1927, to report and encourage 
library development in the state. North 
Carolina was the first state to organize such 
a citizens’ group, and the results have al- 
ready been shown “in two new buildings, 
several new county appropriations, well at- 
tended district and state library meetings, 
publicity for libraries, and a more general 
feeling that libraries are a necessary part 
of everyday life.” 

Library legislation in North Carolina pro- 
tects library property and requires annual 
reports to the commissions. 
and regional libraries are permitted by law. 
Since May, 1933, no person not holding a 
certificate issued by the Library Certifica- 
tion Board may be appointed head or branch 
librarian. Statistics given in annual reports 
are tabulated and printed, and by comparison 
with the A. L. A. standards for public li- 
braries, it is hoped tc point the way to the 
correction of deficiencies existing in all li- 
braries in the state. Much of the energy 
of the commission is devoted to field work— 
giving technical and mechanical assistance, 
planning budgets, writing newspaper pub- 


THIRD N. 4 


The third session of the National Asso- 
ciation of State Libraries was held Tuesday 
afterncon, June 26, at the Mount Royal 
Hotel, President Watts presiding. The 
general topic was archives. 

A. C. Doughty, deputy minister, Dominion 
Archives, who had been scheduled to give 
an address, was unable to be present. He 
was represented by James F. Kenney, di- 
rector of historical research and publicity, 
Dominion Archives, who brought greetings 
from Dr. Doughty and a warm invitation to 
visit Ottawa before leaving Canada. 

The Dominion Archives is a department 
of the federal government and is admin- 
istered by a permanent archivist who bears 
the title of deputy minister. Its principal 
office is at Ottawa, but for the purpose of 


Both county - 


licity, aiding librarians in their relations 
with trustees, stimulating librarians to 
broader outlooks not only in relation to 
their library administration but also to their 
service as citizens. There is much stress 
put upon district meetings and library insti- 
tutes. 

A director of school libraries in the de- 
partment of public instruction gives close 
coéperation in traveling exhibits of chil- 
dren’s books and other related matters. A 
Negro Librarians’ Association, which is 
doing good work, has been sponsored by 
the commission. Above all, the paper re- 
vealed what it is possible for a library com- 
mission with vision to do toward raising 
standards of education in an admittedly 
somewhat backward state. 

The session closed with a witty and stim- 
ulating talk on “Commission Work and 
County Library Development,” by Sarah 
B. Askew, Public Library Commission, 
Trenton, New Jersey. Announcing that she 
had written no formal paper, and requesting 
that no reporter should be present, Miss 
Askew gave a frank talk on some of the 
problems which she and other commission 
workers had and would meet in attempting 
to sponsor county libraries and to popularize 
public support for libraries. Her text was 
the necessity for adaptability. 


. §. L. SESSION 


obtaining transcripts it maintains branch 
offices at Montreal, London, Paris and, from 
time to time, other cities in Europe and 
Canada. Though primarily an institution 
for the preservation of public archives, the 
department has broadened its scope in prac- 
tice to the character of a department of na- 
tional history. Besides its manuscript 
collection of official and private originals and 
transcripts, it has a large map collection, a 
file of Canadian newspapers, a reference col- 
lection on Canadian history, and a very large 
picture collection. Dr. Kenney gave a his- 
tory of the department and a description of 
the material available. 

Horace E. Flack, executive of Mary- 
land’s Department of Legislative Reference, 
Baltimore, gave a description of his insti- 
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tution which is unique in being the only de- 
partment in the country which serves as 
both a city and a state department. Created 
in 1906 as a municipal reference bureau for 
the city of Baltimore, its collection of ma- 
terial on economic and governmental sub- 
jects became so useful to state officials, and 
particularly to members of the legislature, 
that instead of creating a new legislative 
reference bureau to meet their needs, a state 
appropriation was made to this bureau. 
During legislative sessions it maintains a 
branch at Annapolis to aid in bill drafting. 
It is also custodian of the archives of the 
city of Baltimore. An impartial attitude 
on all political questions and permanent 
tenure of office for employees enable the 
department to keep the confidence of both 
sides in controversies between city and 
state. 

The state of Pennsylvania took advantage 


JOINT SESSIONS 


On Thursday morning, June 28, the Na- 
tional Association of State Libraries again 
met with the American Association of Law 
Libraries, Miss Watts presiding. 

G. A. Terrault, inspector of records, 
Board of Quebec Notaries, described the 
“Notarial System of the Province of Que- 
bec.” The French notary corresponds some- 
what to the old English family solicitor, and 
specializes in drawing up contracts and in 
probate work. His records have the force 
of law. His training is thorough and he is 
required to pass a very strict examination 
before being allowed to practice. Elaborate 
regulations are enforced to insure the pres- 
ervation of his records. 

Eldon R. James, Harvard Law School, 
read a paper on the “Harvard Law School 
Library.” This library, which now con- 
tains about 380,000 volumes of non- 
duplicates, collects in every field of legal 
publications except legislative journals and 
debates which are kept by the Harvard 
College Library. Though collecting from 
every country, it is, of course, strongest in 
the Anglo-American field. In Austin Hall 
there is a working library of English and 
American material amounting to about 25,- 
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of CWA funds to make a state-wide sur. 
vey of its historical records. Curtis Wis. 
well Garrison, archivist, Pennsylvania State 
Library, could not be present, and the sec. 
retary read his paper, “The CWA Survey 


of Historical Source Materials in Pennsyl. - | 


vania: an Interpretation.” Surveys were 
started for eight classifications of historical 
material: archives of all governmental units, 
state and local; historical depositories, in- 
cluding societies, libraries, and universities; 
manuscripts in private collections; churches; 
business records ; social and fraternal organi- 
zations; maps; and newspaper holdings, 
Although the project was terminated before 
the surveys were completed, much new ma- 
terial was uncovered, many unexplored fields 
of research revealed, and policies for the 
future development of the state’s archives 
were formulated. These Dr. Garrison dis- 
cussed generally. 


WITH A.A. L. L. 


000 volumes, all of which are duplicated in 
Langdell Hall where the main library is 
housed. There is also a working collection 
of 20,000 volumes for the exclusive use of 
the faculty. After describing some of the 
more interesting collections, Dr. James told 
of some of the administrative problems in- 
herent in a library serving between 1,400 
and 1,500 students, with a daily circulation 
among undergraduate students of from 5,000 
to 6,000 volumes. 

Walter S. Johnson gave an address on 
“The Sources of Quebec Law.” As the 
secretary was necessarily absent on associa 
tion business, and there is no copy at hand, 
a digest of this paper cannot be given here. 
The papers of Mr. Terrault and Mr. John- 
son will be published in full in the Pro- 
ceedings of the American Association of Law 
Libraries. 

A telegram having been received from the 
last speaker, Francis S. Philbrick, professor 
of law, University of Pennsylvania, stating 
that he would not be able to be present at 
the morning session, the meeting was ad- 
journed. 

The adjourned session of the American 
Association of Law Libraries and National 
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Association of State Libraries was called to 
order Thursday afternoon by Miss Watts. 

Professor Francis S. Philbrick, one of the 
founders of the new American Legal His- 
tory Society, read a paper on “The Possi- 


| pilities of American Legal History.” After 


referring briefly to the possibility of ob- 
jective historical writing generally, Dr. Phil- 
brick gave some suggestions of the impor- 
tance in that connection of the immense mass 
and variety of archival material which em- 
bodies the record of society’s legal order; 
discussed the qualities which would seem 
especially to fit lawyers for research in his- 
torical fields; and indicated some of the spe- 
cific tasks of legal history to which these two 
associations might appropriately lend their 


| aid. Among these are: (1) a scholarly bibli- 


ography of the history of the entire legal 
order for each state; (2) an historical index 
to the legislation of every state; (3) an en- 
larged and perfected Stimson; and (4) the 
promotion of security for existing records as 
well as the betterment of archival practice. 


FINAL 


The final session convened Friday, June 
29, at the Mount Royal Hotel, the president 
presiding. 

Miss Watts introduced James Ross, city 
librarian of Bristol, England, who spoke on 
“Associations of Bristol and America.” Mr. 
Ross recalled the many Bristol citizens who 
had taken an important part in the discovery, 
exploration, and colonial administration of 
America. Among others he mentioned John 
Cabot and Richard Ameryk, who financed 
his voyage, and for whom America may have 
been named; Martin Pring and his backer, 
Richard Hakluyt; Thomas Weston who 
contributed to the financing of the voyage 
of the Mayflower; Sir Ferdinando Gorges, 
founder of the Virginia Company; Colonel 
Henry Washington, collateral ancestor of 
George Washington; William Penn the 
elder; John Wesley; Edmond Burke; But- 
ton Gwinnett; and many others. He invited 
the members of the association to visit his 
library where many manuscripts and rare 
books relative to these men are exhibited. 

Winifred Gregory spoke informally about 
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Joint BANQUET 

On Friday evening, June 29, the Ameri- 
can Association of Law Libraries and the 
National Association of State Libraries 
joined in their annual banquet, held at the 
Mount Royal Hotel. George S. Godard 
acted as toastmaster. After toasts had been 
drunk to the King and to the President, Mr. 
Godard called upon the respective presi- 
dents, Mr. Vance and Miss Watts, who 
extended greetings. Messages were also 
read from President-elect Mabel R. Gillis, 
California State Library, Sacramento, and 
other absent members, and the toastmaster 
called upon each person present to rise and 
introduce himself. 

Addresses were made by the guests of 
honor, Justice E. Fabre, surveyor of the 
Superior Court, Montreal District, and 
Justice A. Rives Hall, of the Court of King’s 
Bench. Other persons at the speakers’ table 
were called upon for remarks: Mr. Nantel, 
Mr. Plante, Mr. Noel, Mr. Johnson Brig- 
ham, and Mr. Wyer. 


SESSION 


the union list of newspapers, sponsored by 
the Bibliographical Society of America, of 
which she is editor, and besought the co- 
operation of all state librarians. 

In the absence of Judge J. C. Ruppenthal, 
secretary of the Kansas Judicial Council, 
the secretary read his paper on “The Pub- 
lications of Judicial Councils.” Judicial 
councils have been created under that or 
another title in about twenty-five states, the 
first being created by Ohio in 1923. The 
purpose of these councils is to study means 
of simplifying court processes and speeding 
judicial processes. These councils gen- 
erally report annually, or at irregular inter- 
vals, and since their reports classify neither 
as legislative nor court reports, they are 
apt to be missed by the librarian. They are 
generally printed, but. occasionally mimeo- 
graphed, and vary in size from a few to over 
two hundred pages. For a bibliography, 
Judge Ruppenthal recommended watching 
the Journal of the American Judicature So- 
ciety published at Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
The National Conference of Judicial Coun- 
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cils, organized several years ago, does not 
as yet publish its reports. 

Beulah Bailey, New York State Depart- 
ment of Finance and Revenue, Albany, gave 
an informal address on the “New York Tax 
Library in Codperation with Other States.” 
Deploring a recent tendency on the part of 

. persons seeking to balance state budgets in 
the face of shrinking revenues to question 
the value of appropriations to state libra- 
ries, Miss Bailev called upon state librarians 
to prove their worth, not merely by citing 
the work they have done in the past, but 
chiefly by proving themselves active and 
essential parts of the state government. 
Among the ways the state library can do 
this is to aid the numerous state commis- 
sions in collecting material for their reports, 
to point out possible duplications of work 
already done along the same lines by other 
states, and to popularize governmental pro- 
grams through supplying material for club 
programs. She then went on to describe 
in some detail the organization of the New 
York State Tax Library and offered its 
services to fellow librarians. She mentioned 
in particular its new publication, Federal 
and state tax charts, and recommended a 
central clearing house for tax informa- 
tion. 

The remainder of the session was taken 
up with a business meeting. 

The subject of a contributing membership 
to the A. L. A., mentioned in the president’s 
report, was taken up. Mr. Conant moved 
“that until our finances are in a better con- 
dition we do not obligate the association to 
a contributing membership.” The motion 
was properly seconded and carried. 

Mr. Godard reported that the Committee 
on Revision of the Constitution and By- 
laws had met and resubmitted the report 
made at the Monday session. The adop- 
tion of the report, which was again read, 
was moved: 

“The committee on constitutional revision 
recommends the following additions and 
changes in the constitution and by-laws of 
the National Association of State Libraries, 
to be voted upon at the 1934 meeting to be 
held at Montreal, June 25 to 30. 

“1, Add a new section, to be numbered 
Section 4a, to read as follows: 
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“Section 4a. Individual associate mem. 
bers. Any individual formerly employed 
in a state library or other institution eligible 
for membership in the association, may be. 
come an individual associate member by vote 
of the executive committee. 

“2. Add a new section, to be numbered 
Section ga, to read as follows: 

“Section ga. Special committees may be 
appointed by the president from time to time, 
and may be composed in part of individual 
associate members of the association. 

“3. Amend Section 10 to read as follows: 

“Section 10. Vacancies through non- 
acceptance, or resignation, or removal from 
office shall be filled by the executive com- 
mittee, by re-appointment or otherwise, 

“4. Add to the by-laws a new Section 5a, 
to read as follows: 

“Individual associate members shall pay 
an annual dues of $3. 

“Gerorce SEyYMouR Goparp, 
“Louis J. BarLey, 
“Etta May THornTon.” 

On motion of Herbert O. Brigham, the 
amendments were adopted. 

Miss Skogh, chairman of the Auditing 
Committee, reported that the accounts of 
the treasurer and of the disbursing officer 
of the Public Documents Committee had 
been examined and found correct. The re- 
port, signed by all members of the committee, 
was adopted. 

President Watts read a letter from Sena- 
tor Reed of Pennsylvania, offering to re 
introduce the incorporation bill into the next 
session of Congress. Mr. Godard moved 
that: “The Executive Committee be in- 
structed to proceed with the incorporation 
of the association by federal enactment, that 
the bill be reintroduced, and that the re 
tiring president be requested by the Execu- 
tive Committee to handle the matter, as 
she has had it in hand from its beginning. 
We also move that Senator Reed be thanked 
for his assistance in introducing and getting 
the bill through the Senate, and that he be 
requested to continue his favor.” The mo- 
tion was seconded and carried. 

Action was then asked on that part of 
the national plan for libraries, submitted 
by the A. L. A. Planning Committee, so far 
as it relates to state libraries. Miss Watts 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES 


stated that the matter was to come before 
the A. L. A. Council meeting for action 
the next morning. She thereupon read the 


sections in question, which were as fol- 


“For libraries, as for schools, the state 
should assume responsibility for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of adequate serv- 
ice for all inhabitants. 

“In each state there should be a state li- 
brary agency charged with the function of 
developing and coérdinating library service 
throughout the state. Competent leadership 
by such an agency requires not only special 
training but also strength of character, 
forceful personality, administrative ability, 
and freedom from harmful political inter- 
ference on the part of those connected with 
it. 

“In every state where two or more sepa- 
rate state library agencies exist, efforts 
should be made to bring about such con- 
solidation or codperation as is in line with 
good administrative practice and as will im- 
prove library service. 

“The state library agency should serve 
as the central lending library for the state, 
coérdinating all the book resources of the 
state, as a means of supplementing local li- 
brary facilities. Pending the establishment 
of complete library service for the state, it 
may need to serve isolated readers or groups 
of readers directly.” 

After some discussion from the floor show- 
ing that the members felt insufficiently in- 
formed concerning the proposal itself, Mr. 
Conant moved: “That the American Library 
Association be requested to appoint the presi- 
dent of the National Association of State 
Libraries then in office as a member of any 
committee that may discuss the future de- 
velopment of state libraries.” 

After discussion the motion was seconded 
and carried. 

Mr. Conant, as chairman of the Reso- 
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lutions Committee, reported resolutions of 
thanks and appreciation to various mem- 
bers of the local committee, speakers, the 
retiring president, the secretary and other 
officers, and to Herbert O. Brigham for his 
work as chairman of the Public Documents 
Clearing House Committee; directing John- 
son Brigham and George Seymour Godard 
to compile a history of the association and 
the secretary to make a collection of past 
and present state librarians; and resolutions 
of condolence on the deaths of Dr. Donehoo, 
Dr. McIlwaine, Dr. Galbreath, and Miss 
Osborne. These resolutions were adopted. 


New OFFicers 


The report of the Nominating Committee, 
Mr. Godard, chairman, was adopted and 
the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: 

President, Mabel R. Gillis, California 
State Library, Sacramento; first vice presi- 
dent, Horace E. Flack, director, Maryland 
Department of Legislative Reference, Balti- 
more; second vice president, Mrs. John 
Trotwood Moore, Tennessee State Library, 
Nashville; and secretary-treasurer, Mar- 
garet C. Norton, Illinois State Library, 
Springfield. 

A telegram was read from Miss Gillis. 
Mrs. Moore and Miss Norton, the only 
officers-elect present, acknowledged their ap- 
preciation of the honor conferred upon them. 

Edward H. Redstone was reélected dis- 
bursing officer of the Public Documents 
Clearing House. 

Mr. Kuhlman’s letter, relative to the as- 
sociation publishing a summary of laws per- 
taining to the exchange and distribution 
of state documents, was referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee for further action. 

Mr. Godard presented the association 
with photostatic copies of a group picture 
of state librarians in 1902. 

Marcaret C. Norton, Secretary 
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By Position AND Sex 


Men Women Total 


Ce ee 15 13 28 
Chief Librarians ......... 138 399 537 
Heads of Departments.... 48 224 272 
Branch Librarians ....... s 7% 77 
Bee. 16:00: tha = nose ve 43 583 626 


Library School Instructors. 8 55 63 


Library School Students... 5 4 9 
Ee ee Pe a 7 19 26 
Commercial Agents ...... 50 17 67 
Nb eel semawe peered 59 140 199 
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BM. VV. . Mow: Vouk Bids. «ictal 54 
D.C. Library of Congress........ 52 
Que. McGill Univ. Ls. and L. Sch.. 8 
Ont. ll UES 41 
Mich. Detroit P. La. .......sccupen 37 
Md. Baltimore, Enoch Pratt F. L.. 33 
Ohio Cleveland FP. L.... 2.2.0 teenn 31 
N. Y. Queens Borough P. L........ 29 
Donstaes Bs Bas ......... ce 2! 
Minn. Minneapolis P. L............ 19 
D.C. District of Columbia P. L..... 16 
Ill. Chicage P. Li... 26650. eee 15 
Ohio Dist B. ba... csi 14 
Mich. Univ. of Michigan Ls........ 13 
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Ont. 
Mass. 
Ohio 
Wis. 
N. Y. 


Ill. 

R. I. 

Calif. 
R. I. 

Ill. 


Mass. 
N. H. 


Ohio 
Que. 


Iowa 


N. Y. 


Ont. 
Que. 
Colo. 
Ky. 
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Seewe ©. Revicasctess cas 13. Mass. 
ete TP. Lacdcveddcesowscts 12 Mo. 
Sectamett FP. Baie ciscss -sccecs 12 N. J. 
Milwaukee P. L............. 2 N.Y. 
Se Wa Mitienavhoacteuns II 
Columbia Univ. Sch. of L. 

PEE a 200s ah aceinanaindis II 
Univ. of Ill. Ls. and L. Sch.... 10 N.C. 
peoviceste FP. Gan cis sccccsds 10 Ohio 
Los Angeles P. L............ 9 Que. 
Brown Univ. Las ....ccoccces 9 
Univ. of Chicago Ls. and Grad. 

Bs: BG. nkvbukvasiannbenes 8 Conn. 
Simmons College Library and Ga. 

Se: Sh’ +ondmaelenaamneaias 8 Iowa 
Dartmouth College L......... 8 Mass. 
SE Mt Edis nae asda owas 8 Mich. 
Montreal Civic Library...... 8 Minn. 
Des Moines P. L............ 7 
Buffalo, Grosvenor Library... 7 N. Y. 
Syracuse Univ. Library....... 7 
ee AE a 7 
Westmount P. L............ 7 Ohio 
o£ Ra. ere 6 Pa. 
Louisville F. P. L........... 6 
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Sones Tae os a sc easonaes 6 
Kansas City P. L........2000. 6 
IGWB Beskés cctade snes es 6 
Columbia Univ. Ls........... 6 
Library Ext. Div., State Educ. 
EG. scans 0 $wlonet de wa wees 6 
Gendt SHOU. kcnvic<s sivase 6 
Duke Univ. Ls. ............. 6 
Ohio State Univ. L.......... 6 
Fraser Institute L........... 6 
Montreal Mechanics Institute 
Sa cbdmbcekasesut hastanss 6 
Vole WI. Bivona csceccces 5 
Emory Univ. L. Sch.......... 5 
State Univ. of Iowa Ls....... 5 
Harvard Univ. Ls........... 5 
Grand Rapids P. L........... 5 
De, OME Te Bake onc vanncvsets 5 
Univ. of Minnesota L......... 5 
pA es PR ey ern 5 
Rochester P. L.............. 5 
Wee. Pe. Beccvanceatacnas 5 
Oberlin College L........... 
Drexel Institute L. and L. 
Bb. Ssdenke etre dehnnsauen 5 
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A. L. A. Catalog code, revisions, 
rpt, 571-72. 
aL A. international, Richardson, 


Abbot: Etheldred, chmn, 
2 


presided, 720. 

“Adolescent interests and _ their 
meanings,” Mitchell, 732-35. 
Adult educ., in Derbyshire, 748. 
See also Board on the 1. and 
adult 


educ. 
Adult educ. round table, mtg, 534- 


8. 
: tural Is sect., mtg, $3848. 
— and depression, atton, 
538-46. 


Akers, Susan G., on cat. economies, 


ER jt mtg, 
751, 756-57; mtgs, 740-41. 
American er Assn, 663. 
Soc. for Hort. Sci., com 
on coép. with, discontinued, 533. 
American Standards Assn, 645, 
6 


722; 


rews, Siri, presided, 693, 702. 
Annable, Dorothy, chmn res. com., 


20. 
neeiiie and pensions, com. on, 


20. 

Pr an® oe for Ins. 
plan, A. L. A. 
Architecture. See Library bldgs. 

Archives, preservation, 755-56. 


See Retirement 


“Art ahd the public,” Opdyke, 
548-50. 
Art reference round table, mtg, 
548-56. 
Askew, Sarah B., on commission 
work, 755. 


Association ‘of Amer. L. Schs, jt 
mtg, 667. 

Attendance summaries, 760. 

Austin, E. L., “The teacher and the 
1. in the library arts college,” 598. 


Bacon, ~~ R., elected dir., 692; 
res, on, 

Bailey, Beulah, on codp. between 
tax Is, 758. 

Bailey, Elva B., presided, 609. 

Bailey, Louis = acting sec., 750; 
elected to council, 521; on 
national 1. plan, 524-25. 

Baker, Charlotte A., elected chmn, 


, Mary N., panel discussion, 
712-14. 
Barnes, M. Grace, 
reading, 546-47. 
, Claribel R., elected perm. 
mn, 548. 
Bertha, soaps, 77. - 
ora, on Prince wa 
I. demonstration, 633-37. 
ae Inez M., on hospital 1s, 


on collateral 


Bal” H. Marjorie, “A 1. com. in 
the south,” 754-55. 


ig Sarah A,, sec., 
Bell, H. Idris, 512. — 
Bement, Constance, elected dir., 


Index 





Bendickson, L., “Photographic re- 
production of source materials,” 


gules: Louise O., com. rpt, 548. 
Berner, Elsa R., elected dir., 692. 
Bertrand, Ernest, on criminal jus- 


tice in 
Beat bis, See Bock lists. 
Beust, Nora, on regional mtgs, 


10; on Winnetka wchis list’ list, zor. 
gy berg s 
Moore, 


— Seen segue: ee ‘also 
Book lists. 
Bibliography, Canadian, 588-89. 
Bibliography com., sch. Is sect., rpt, 


691. 

Binding. See Bookbindi 

Binkley, Robert C., on ph- 
ing source materials, 

Bishop, William a on preserva- 
tion of records. 

— Mary J. Le Srestdied, 632, 


Blind, work with the, round table 
mtg, 722-23 

Board on the 1. and adult educ., _on 

funds, 526; on forei 

language bks, 724; round 

556-60. See also Adult educ. 

Bogle, Sarah C. N., memorial, 

B rid, Ethel, com, aterame oh §19-20. . 
on » 750; S€c., 555. 

Book ok, apprsiea,. com, on, sch. Is 

» 692. 

Book com. on, rpt, 529. 

Book pen Is and, 713. 

Book collections, du —. 601; 
in the practice sch. 
junior colleges, Stone, 


Book evaluation com., Gui. 
sect., rpt, 704-05. 

Book funds, ae. 526. See 
also Budgets; Revenues. 


Book lists, on art, 555; on — 
60-62; on mines and 


on, 562-69; on rural life, 348; 


on theater ahso’ Bibi ‘celiglews, 673- 
78. See also iographies. 

Book " re on, children’s 
sect., rpt, 703-04. See also 
Printing. 


Booths code bn 182733 


66s; 
foreign lists in, a 
ee — plist ee, 480; 


Pe Sg and reading, po Baiting the 
hook wi bks,” Smith, 688; 
“Bks in et to significant 
trends,” Flexner, 497-503; col- 
lateral readi , Barnes, $46-47; 
“Creation and criticism of chil- 
dren’s bks,” Moore, 693-701; for 

maladjusted students, Sattley, 

687; in opkins, 


1. » $24; on visual aids, 721; 


Boyd, ” Anne M., 
> Walter ae elected to bd, 


Branch Is, circulation of, Guerrier, 
619- 21; ref. work in, Hance, 


3- 
Brande, Dorothea, quoted, 735. 
Branson, Rachel, elected sec., 618. 
Brenner, James E., on exec. com., 


741. 

Brewster, Mary B., on com., 560, 

Briber, Florence A., com. apt., 690. 

Briggs, Elizabeth D., — rpt, 704- 
05; elected chmn, 

Brigham, Harold F., a ‘adult educ., 

1. plan, 528; 


British docs, selecti 
Broadcasting. See Theat radio. 
Brooks, Alice R., chmn, 691. 


Brown, Charles "H., “L. 
and the cost of ods,” 594 Ad 
on cost of "493 
of bibls by workers the ia, 
field,” 547- 


rpts, 671. 
Brussels "Tastitute, $92-93. 
Bryson, Lyman L., 521; on adult 
educ., 534-38. ‘ tote eh 
Budgets, 1., cost of peri 
Brown, 594-95. See also Book 
funds, Revenues. 
Business Is sect., mtg, 560-70. 
Butler, Helen L., ected 


» 661. 


CWA, county service under, 608; 
projects, 600; survey of historical 
sources, 756; "use of blind in, 722. 


vice 


See also fork relies projects. 
a +» special Is 
in Montreal, oe 


Campbell, Donald, 669; panel dis- 
cussion, 712-14. 
era public docs in, Waldon, 
2-63. 
Canadian, handicrafts, Bovey, 5s50- 
5S; ins, Ins mtg, §32-38: council, 


38; literature, 
Biorgan-b ‘powell” Cavadet Eh “The pen 
ed oy ‘ 5 " Bovey, 724- 
31; public — 
Carl L 667-6, to exec. 
bd, 521; on booksellers’ code, 644- 
45; on reference books, 618. 
Carlisle, Dorothy, “‘Lambton co. 1. 
project,” 632-33. 
— 1. demonstration, P. E. I., 
33°37 


Carpenter, Helen S., 657; com. rpt, 
on proce t x A 687. 
Carr, ‘Mrs. Henry J., 754- 
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Carrick, Bessie H., com., rpt, 529- 


33. 
Carter, Julia A., com., rpt, 707. 
Carter, Mary D., elected to council, 


$21. 
Case, Iven D., elected sec., 739. 
Catalog sect., mtgs, 570-88. 
Catalogers, large 1s, round table, 
577-87; regional groups, 570-71; 
small ls, round table, 587-88. 
Cataloging, A. L. A. code revision, 
571-72; of religious rpts, wis, 


679; public docs, Childs, 665; 
Murray, 666; textbk by Mac- 
Pherson, 657. 

Cataloging and class., com. on, 


rpt, 572-73. 
Catalogs, intern., 592-93. 
Certification, Ins, 720. | 
Chancellor, John, presided, 534, 


556. 
Chapters and sects, com. on, rpt, 


533- 

Charlottetown, P.E.I., p.l., 635-36. 

Chicago, univ. grad. 1. sch., Wilson, 
660-61. 

Children, radio programs for, 639- 
41; sect. for 1. work with, mtgs, 
683-711. 

Children’s L. Yrbk, 707-09. _ 

Childs, James B., on cataloging of 
docs, 665. 

China, Is, Chiu, 514. 
inese 1. assn, message, 513-14. 

Chiu, A. Kaiming, 513, 514. 

Circulation, and branch ls, Guer- 
rier, 61 

Clearing 
752-53. 

Cleavinger, John S., 657. 

Clish, Mary M., on regional mtgs, 


710. 
Codes, and Is, bookbinding, 529-33; 
ers, 529, 643-45; trade 
memberships, 714-15. 
Collateral reading, Barnes, 546-47. 
College and ref. sect., mtgs, 588- 


-21. 
eel for pub. docs, rpt, 


604. 

College and univ. Is, “The univ. 1. 
of the future,” Falconer, 589-90. 
See also Junior college 1s round 

Cc Siege Ins, qualifi 
ollege Ins, qualifications, 653-55. 

College 1s, docs in, Miller, 664. 

Columbia, univ. sch. of 1. service, 
Reece, 655-59. : 

Columbia univ. studies in |. service, 


658. 

Community development, Is and, 
712-14. 

Community interests, 1. and, Weitz, 


555- 

Compton, Charles H., elected pres., 
520, 521; on national 1. plan, 524, 
528; on publicity, 669-70; on re- 
tirement plan, 720. 

Constitution, amendments, 512-13. 

Constitution and by-laws, com. on, 
§12-13. 5 

Continuing Commission on Youth 
Problems, 538. 

Cook, Dorothy, on subject index for 
fiction, 712. 

Coéperative bibl. aid, com. of agr. 
Is sect., rpt, 548. 

Codperative, cat., com. rpt, 575-77. 

Council, mtgs, Montreal, 522-33. 

Countryman, Gratia A., “Building 
for the future,” 512; presided, 
$10, 516, 518-19, 520, 522; 
“Trustee’s responsibility for the 
1. plan of tomorrow,” 717-18. 

County Is, England, Osborne, 746- 
49; mbton project, 632-33. 

See also Regi Is. 


County Is sect., jt mtg, 742; mtgs, 
604-08. 

Cox, Mary F., elected sec., 711. 

Creglow, Elizabeth, on hospital Is, 
610. 

Crimmins, Nora, sec., 628. 

Curtiss, Dorothy W., com. rpt, 692. 


Dalgliesh, Alice, “Children’s lit. and 
children’s ang, 693. 
Davidson, Letha M., com. rpt, 703- 


04. 

Davies, Harriet E., sec., 617. 

Davis, Fred R., on periodicals 
com., 645. 

Davis, Mary G., on radio, 707; 
presided, 639. 

Davis, Mary H., on sch. Is, 686. 

Delfino, Emma N., on talking bks, 


723. 

Denver p. 1., 599. 

Denver univ. 1., 599. 

Depression and agr., Patton, 538- 


46. 

Depression and ls, in England, 
621-23; letter from trustees, 718; 
Lowe, 671-73. 

Derbyshire, county 1., 746-49. . 

Dillon, Josephine K., “Bk coll. in 
the practice sch. 1.,” 689. 

Discounts, under codes, 644-45. 

Dixon, Dorothy E., “Building up 
the mines and geology sect.,” 
562-69. 

Dixon, Esther H., sec., 716. 

Doane, Gilbert H., elected chmn, 


604. 
Documents. See Public docs. 
Dodge, Mary M., 693, 694. 
Donehoo, George P., 753-54. 
a June R., elected chmn, 
61. 


Douglas, Mary P., com. rpt, 692; 
on national |. plan, 523. 

Dousman, Mary E., $96, 697. 

Downs, Robert B., “ elopments 
in the south,” 662, 751. 

Drama, and Is, 556-60. 


Drury, Francis K. W., ‘“Codp. 
in ref. work,” 600-03. 

Dudgeon, Matthew S.,_ elected 
treas., 521. 

Dunham, Franklin, “Programs that 


fit the listeners,”’ 639. 
Dunham, Mabel, panel discussion, 
712, 713. 


Easy bks for new Americans, new 
ed., 724. 

Economies, in cat., 577-88. 

Education, trends in, Wriston, 490- 


96. 
Education for Inship. See Profes- 
sional training. 
Endowment funds, trustee, 513. 
Endowment round table, mtg, 715- 
16. 
England, Is and depression, 621-23. 
Exchanges, public docs, 663-64. 
Executive bd, 512-13. 
Exhibit com., sch. Is sect., r 
Extension service, standards, 
50. 


» 6gr. 
749° 


Falconer, Helen M., on cat. econo- 
mies, 579. 

Falconer, Sir Robert, on reading 
interests, 715; ““The univ. 1. of 
the future,” ges 

Fargo, Lucille F., 657; “Ln looks 
at the sch.,”’ 680-85; on literature 
on sch. Is, 686. 

Farquhar, Alice M., on reader’s 
advisers, 537. 

Farr, Helen E., 658. 
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Fauteux, Dr. Aegidius, 510; “( 
nadian bibl.,” 588-89. 

> F. W., on periodicals com, 
646. 

Feagley, Ethel M., com. apt., 699 

Feldkamp, Cora L., elected see, 


548. 

Fenn, Roger C., on radio, 

Fiction, for junior college 1., 
617; subject index for, 712. 

Finley, John H., on Is, 715. 

Flack, Horace E., elected vice pres, 
759; - Baltimore mun. ref. |, 
755-59. 

Fletcher, Angus S., “The selection 
of British official publs for Amer. 
ls,” 664. 

“Flexible unit” 1., Macdonald, 62% 
32. 

Flexner, Jennie M., 518; “Bks jp 
relation to significant trends,” 
497-503; on Bogle memorial, 51 
20; on adult educ., 534-36. 

Foreign born, work with, round 
table, mtg, 723-31. 

Foreign delegates, 512. 

Foster, Mary E., elected dir., 692, 

Fraser Institute, Montreal, 51; 

, er 700. P 
raser ey lemonstration, 
Stewart, 604-08, 637-38. 

French-Canadian literature, Bovey, 


724-31. 

Friends of the 1. groups, 714; 
luncheon, 715. 

Fugitive materials, manual on, 669, 

Fuller, Richard, 645. 


Galbreath, Charles B., 754. 

Gale, Edward C., greetings, 715. 

Garrison, Curtis W., CWA survey 
of source materials, 756. 

General Educ. Bd, grant, 575-76, 

General sessions, proceedings, 510 
21. 

German periods, res. on, 595; sub 
com. on, 594-95. 

Gerould, James T., elected vice 
pres., 520; on friends of I., 715; 
on national 1. plan, 523. 

Giesler, Edna, sec., 714. 

Gifts to ls, Bostwick, 715-16. 

Gilbert, Mary F., elected dir., 608, 

Gilder, Rosamond, on theater and 
Is, 556, 558-59; sec., 560. 

Gillis, Mabel R., elected pres., 759. 

Githens, Alfred M., 1. design, 630, 
631; on 1. bldgs, 632. 

Gjelsness, Rudolph H., elected 
chmn., 588; elected dir., 604; 
elected to council, 521. 

Gordon, R. J., 512; on publicity, 


670. 
Gould, Charles H., 510. 
Coeneer trends in, Reed, 48r 
3- 
Government docs. See Public docs. 
Grants, General Educ. Bd, 575-76 
Greer, Agnes F. P., sec., 661. 
Gregory, Winifred, on union list 
of newspapers, 595, 757- 
Gruenberg, Mrs. Sidonie, “Radio 
programs for children,” 639. 
Guerrier, Edith, “Ci 
figures as the measure of a branch 
I’s efficiency,” 619-21. 


Hadley, Chalmers, on national | 
plan, £25; §27-28. 

Hagey, E. Joanna, elected sec., 7% 

Haines, Helen, 657. 

Hall, Mary, 686. 

Hance, Emma, ref. work in | 
branches, 603. 
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Hannum, J. E., on periodicals com., 


646. 

Hansen, Agnes C., elected sec., 588. 
Harris, Helen M., elected chmn, 
692; planned a 688. 


Hartford, Conn., p* » 695. 
Haultain, Helen’ mr sec., 653. . 
Haycraft, Howard, doc. clearing 
house, 7 


Silesia W.,’ elected: cec., 
sche, V. F., on periodicals com., 


A] Ruth M., elected treas., 
1; » 703- 

guns, Alice I., 657; on Bogle 

memorial, 710-11. 


Hewins, Caroline M., 694-95, 696. 

Hicks, spout’ oe on photograph- 
cat. cards, yo 

me, — . on Canadian 


High Saad ls. See Junior college 
ls round table; School ls. 
Hill, Ruth A., com. rpt., 706. 
Hines , Pearl, el , 645. 
Hiss, hie K., on cataloging 
cen §77- a 
mes 
for small 1s,” 664-65. 
Hoit, Doris L., on bk selection, 
61 
Holland, Fred Y., elected vice pres., 


Halisesworth, Josephine B., rpt, 
Holt Charles M., spoke, 

Dorothy, “Doce” ~~ 
“dane: with changing times?” 
Hpi, li A., elected sec.- 


Hopper, Franklin F., com. rpt, 526; 
on theater and ls, 556. 


— Is round table, mtg, 609- 


Hospital 1., Jones, new ed., 610. 
Hospitality com., sch. ls, rpt, 690. 
— Marie M., elected dir., 
2. 
Houston, Charlotte 
690; res. on, 692. 
Howard, Clara, on sch. Is, 686. 
Howard, James A., elected chmn, 
als’ nel gienasion, 712, 713. 
— E., on national 1. 


» 

Hubbell, sath A., 603. 

ume, ‘Annie I., panel discussion, 
712-13. 

Hunt, M. Louise, elected  sec.- 
= 608; elected to council, 


“Doc. policy 


S., com. rpt, 


Hutchins, Margaret, 657. 
Hutchinson, Susan A., elected chmn, 


556. 
io, Faith H., 669; com. rpt, 
722. 
Tdeson, Julia, elected, 538. 
univ. 1. sch., Windsor, 659- 


Inger, Helen F., elected chmn, 


Ingles, May, chmn, 692. 
; ional Assn of Hospital Lns, 
11, 


—— City Managers’ Assn, 


neratonal com., children’s sect., 
706 

International Inst. of Bibl., 592-93. 
“ventional tg Richardson, 590- 


Invincible Louisa, Newbery award, 


701-02. 
Isaacs, Edith J. R., on theaters and 
Is, 556, 557-58. 


James, Eldon R., 3 pres., 741; 
on Harvard Law L ~» 741, 756. 
or amen Ruth M., elected sec., 


sels B. Lamar, on junior 


college 1s, 612-13. 
Johnson, Gladys, “The nag col- 
lege and the faculty,” 612. 


Johnson, Walter S., on law of 
Quebec, 741, 756. 

Johnston, illiam S., on exec. 
com., 741. 


Jones, E. Kathleen, The hospital 1., 
new ed., 610. 

Tones, Perrie, 611. 

Jordan, Alice M., on children’s 1. 
yrbk, 708; on regional mtgs, 710. 

‘ar councils, publications, 757- 


pa college Is round table, 612- 
I 


7. 
aes members round table, mtg, 
18. 


Kaiser, John B., chmn, 720; pre- 
sided, 718. 

Kennedy, Anna C., on sch. Is in 
national plan, 525; presided, 680; 
res. on, 692. 

Kenney, James F., talk, 755. 

Kiesler, Mrs. Stefi, on work with 
foreign born, 731. 

Kilpatrick, Norman A., on bk sizes 
and shelving, 632. 

Kirk, Marguerite, com. » 691. 
irkus, Virginia, on relations of 
bkshops and Is, 641-44. 

Knoxville,. Tenn., regional pro- 
gram, 12 2-46. 

Kramer, —— presided, 612. 

Kuhlman, A. F., chmn, 669; on 
doc. center plan, 661-62, 7 750-51; 
on guide to fugitive materials, 
669; on survey of docs legisla- 
tion, 753, 759. 


Lambton Co. 1. project, Carlisle, 
632-33. 

Laurson, Edla M., acting sec., 731. 

Law, Marie H., presided, 653. 

Leads, 673. 

League of L. Comms, jt mtg, 669- 
70; mtgs, 742-750. 

League of Nations, 591, 592. 

Le Fevre, Helena $°"Ge8 

Loa -Haupt, Hallet, bk by, 
57 

Lemmon, C. “Some important 
religious es of 1933-34,” 673-78. 

Lende, Helga, on talking bks, 723. 

Lending sect., mtg, 618-20. 

Lester, Clarence B., on national 1. 
plan, 527, 528; res. on work relief 
projects, 526-27. 

Lewis, D. ater, “Use and value 
of bks in a hospital,” 612. 

—_ ag G., on cat. of religious 


Looe 2255 V., elected chmn, 64s. 
Librarians, “Personnel in relation 
7 significant trends,” Mitchell, 


03-09. 

ibsies arts college, Shores, Austin, 
Phelps, 13209? 

Library bldgs, round table mtg, 
628-32. 


Library commissions, in N. C., 
» 754-55- 
a extension, “State-wide bk 
ice,” Wheatcr 754- 


765 


Library ext. bd, mtg, 632-38; on 
state 1. service, 527; on work 
oe — 

aws, SUPP., 749. 

Library objectives, " adopted, 528. 

Library radio entanstine. rpt, 
— 707; round table mtg, 639- 


cules schs, courses on govt docs, 
667. See also Professional train- 


ing sect. 

Library terminology, com. on, sz3. 

Library work with children. ee 
Children. 

Lindeman, Eduard C., paper, 604. 

Lines, Kathleen M., on Newbery 
com., 711 

Lippincott, Joseph W.., on discounts, 
645; on is and publishers, 533. 

pe ig Rosemary, com. rpt, 705-06. 

Locke, Crores H., S19. 

Loeber acting sec., 570; 
presided, ay 

Lomer, Gerhard R., srr. 

oe Harriet G., com. rpt, 702; 

ected vice pres., 7 

be an John A., on Rochester budget, 
71-73. 

Lydenberg, Harry M., on 
members, 618; on o.p. ay 
on periodicals se roast on 
ning, 522-26; » 669. 

— Frances D., — eh. com., 


tao John F., “Fifty important 
religious bks, 1933-34,” 678-79. 


McAfee, eg G., panel discus- 
ams 7 712-13 
McCombs , Charles F., elected dir., 


Sa Angus S., “Some engi- 
neering developments affecting 


large Is,”” 628-32. 
McDonald, Barbara, sec., 680. 
Macdonald, Grace E., law check 
list, 752. 
MacDonald college, visited, 538, 


548. 
MacEwen, Violet, 700, 711; chil- 
dren’s Is in Que 693; 
vice chmn, 7 
McGill evan Soc., hospital Is, 


609. 
McGill univ. 1. 511. 
McIlwaine, H. "R., 754. 
a James "A. elected dir., 


saxdibiibcin, Harriet D., com. rpt, 
$72-73; textbk, 657. 

Magazine, for trustees, 714, 718. 

Master. iotee +» on periodical 


Mann, * ins R., “State planning 
and replanning™ the cultural life 
of a state,” 742. 

Mann, Margaret, cat. code for docs, 
666. 


Marcus, William E., “Trustee re- 
sponsibility in planning for to- 
morrow,” 716-17. 

Marks, Sallie B., on supervisors, 
686-87. 

Marquess, Eliza B., presided, 641. 


Martel, rles, com. rpt, 571-72. 

Martin, aon ¥ F., address, 510-12. 

Massee, ’ annotation, 641. 

— as ae I., elected sec., 
wie: 


eigs, Caroline L., Newbery medal 
wo 701-02. 
Membership com., children’s Is sect., 
rpt, 706-07; sch. Is sect., rpt, 690. 
Metcalf, Keyes D., com. rpt, 575- 
77- 








766 


M » Herman H. B., on talking 
723. 
Milam, Carl L., on national 1. plan, 


522, 523, 525. 
Miles, d, on 1. easing, 749. 
Mill, John Stuart, b 518 
Millar 


, Annie elected sec., 
Miller, Kathryn N., “Docs and the 


lege 1.,” 664. 
Mills, Gertrude D., on Newbery 
com., 711. 
; Mimeoform, for printi  & 
Minneapolis, Minn., p. 
Minster, Maud, elected sec ~ 
Mitchell, Sydney B., $18-19; “Per- 
sonnel in relation to significant 
trends,” ofr? 2? er 667. 
Mitchell, a “Adolescent 


a and their meanings,” 


Mitchell William A., on periodicals 
com., 646. 

Mohrhardt, Foster, presided, 618. 

Montreal, Is, 510-11; special Is, 
Caldwell, 569. 

Moore, Anne C., “Creation and 
criticism of chidren’s bks,” 693- 
701; on children’s 1. yrbk, 708. 

Moore, Mrs. John T., elected vice 


pres., 759. 
— owell, Samuel, 
adian literature, . 
Morley, Linda H., 657. 
Motion or" previews, subcom. 
on, rpt, 7 
—" Kathleen, on cat. economies, 


“Review 
623-28. 


midge, Isadore G., 657; on cat. 
economies, 579-87. 

Munn, Ralph, on planning com., 
$22. 

a ae Florence B., cat. code for 
locs, 666. 


Nantel, Maréchal, on Advocates’ 1., 


740. 
Nashville, Tenn., 1. codp. in, 6or. 


National Assn of State Ls, jt mtg, 
661-64, 740, 741; mtgs, 750-59; 
res., 528. 

— Educ. Assn, com. on codép. 


» rpt, 5 
National tine, ls, 522-26, 527- 
28; state Is, 258-59, 749; state 
l. in, Watts, 751-52; visual 
methods, 722. 
National Theatre Conf., 556-57, 
38 ote with, 560; 1. com., rpt, 


Nome Lillian S., on CWA proj- 
ect, 608. 


Naylor, R. K., on New Testament 
criticism, 67 

Negroes, Is a 

New Jersey 

» 724. 

Newbery medal award, 701-02; com., 
702-03; com. elected, 711. 

Newman, Helen, elected sec.-treas. be 
741. 

Need kine union list, $95. 

—. mr fiction for college 


Nod 4 ‘Ress on Law L. of Con- 
Normal y ‘ls, = 688-89. 


+ 713-14. “ 
L. Assn, res. on foreign 


North Carolina comm., Beal, 
754-55- 

Norton, “Margaret C., elected sec., 
759; sec. rpt, 752. 

— Louis M., elected chmn, 
18. 


Oldfather, Margaret, sec., 618. 


ke, George H., “Art and the 


public,” 548-50. 
Order and selection round table, 
mtg, 641-45. 


Orwig, foe, presided, 548. 

e, Edgar, 512; on county Is 
and adult educ., 746-49; on pub- 
licity, 669. 

Osborne, Georgia L., 754. 
Out-of-print bks, Lydenberg, 596. 
erton, Florence, om com., 560. 


Page, Curtis H., message, 715. 

Page, Muriel, presided, 732. 

Panel discussion, adult educ., 534- 
37 publicity, 669-70; ‘“‘l’s 

ligation as community builder,” 

712-14. 

Paper, preservation, Scribner, 669. 

Parks, Martha M., presided, 686. 

Patton, H. S., “National agricul- 
tural policies in the world depres- 
sion,” 538-46. 

Paul, Mrs. Carroll, 
codrdination,” 718. 
Payne, H. J., on periodicals com., 

646 


46. 

Periodicals, cost, Brown, 594-95, 
647-49; standards, 646- “47; ee 
also Standardization of ref. data 
for periods, jt com. 

Periodicals sect., mtg, 645-52. 

Persing, Chester, on reading of 
maladjusted students, 687. 

“Personnel in relation to significant 
trends,” Mitchell, 503-09. 

Peterson, Mildred O., sec., 673. 

Pettus, Clyde, rpt, 570. 

Phelps, Shelton, “Educational im- 
plications of the 1. arts college,” 
598-99. 

Philbrick, Francis S., on Amer. 
legal history, 741, 757- 

Photographic methods of reproduc- 
tion, 668. 

Planning com., A. L. » Tpt, 522. 
See also National planning, Is. 

Plante, Leonce, talk, 740, 751 

— Martha, on certi cation, 


Sion “Mildred H., elected vice pres., 


520. 

Porter, Dwight E., on school Is, 
680, 685. 

Pratt, Adelene J., on exec. bd, 750. 

Preliminary check list of session 
laws, 1850-1933, 752-53. 

Prescott, Harriet B., com. rpt, 573. 

Prince Edward I. demonstration, 
Bateson, 633-37. 

Printing, substitutes for, 668. 

Professional training, com. on, 
children’s sect., 705-06; sch. ls 
sect., ee See also Training 
for In 

Pintecdont training sect., mtg, 
653-61. 

Prouty, Louise, elected to exec. bd, 
§21; on annuities, 520; on re- 
productions, 721; on retirement 
plan, 720. 

Public docs, clearing house, rpt, 
752-53; survey of legislation, 753, 


“Regional 


Public docs com,, jt mtg, 750-51; 
mtgs, 661-69. 

Public Is. See also Small 1s. 

Publicity. com., mtgs, 669-73. 


Quigley, Margery C., panel discus- 
sion, 712-13. 


Radio broadcasting. See Library 
radio. 





AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLETIN 


Ranck, Samuel H., elected chm, 
652; on city docs, 663. 


Randall, William M., “Research ip 
1. science,” 653- “55. 
Rankin, — A., on unemploy. 


ment, 718 
Rathbone, Jeosphine A., com, spt, 


526. 

Ruymend, Jurgen G., on branch fs, 
632; sec., 632. 

Readers’ advisory service. Sg 
Adult educ. round table = 

Records, preservation, res. 

Reece, Ernest J., “Contributions d 
the sch. of 1. service to research,” 
655-59; new bk, 657; on certifice 
tion, 720. 

Reed, Thomas H., 515; “Trends 
in govt,” 481-83. 

Reference q round table, 99-604 

Regional Is, 599-600, 601; docs in, 
661-63; Fraser Valley, 604-08, 
637-38; in visual = 721, 722; 


rince ward , 633-373 
licity for, 670; “Regional mab 
ordination,” Paul, 718; Tenn, 
Valley, Rothrock, 742-46. Se 


also County Is. 
Regional mtgs, children’s Ins, 709. 


10. 

Religious bks round table, mate 

oli. 500 we 673-80. Randi 
esearch, in 1. science, 
653-55; Reece, 655-59; Wilson, 
660-61; Windsor, 659-60. 

Resolutions, council, 526; German 
periods, 595; Montreal conf, 
520; sch. Is sect., 692; trustees 
sect., 718; visual methods round 


table, 7 

Retoement # lan, A. L. A., §20, 720. 

Revenues, Rochester p. i 671-73. 
See also Budgets. 

Rice, Paul N., on friends of read- 
ing, 715. 

Richardson, Ernest C., “Interna 


tional Is,” 590-9 
Richardson, Mary é, on Mary Hall, 
686; “The training sch. 1.,” 688 


89. 

Riddell, Alison C., com. rpt, 691; 
res. on, 692. 

Ridington, John, on Can. 1. coum 
cil, 638. 

Ridley, Clarence E., on annual 
rpts, 671. 

Right bk for the right child, 707. 

Roalfe, William R., elected vice 
pres., 741. 

Roalfe expansion plan, 741. 


Robinson, Edgar S., “Pr 
of Canadian docs,” 668. 


Robinson, Elizabeth, on CWA proj- _ 


ect, 608. 

Rochester, N. Y. p. 1, revenues, 
671-73- 

Roden, Carl B., on adult educ, 
534-35, 537- : 
oos, Jean C., “Bk selection for 


the ‘good’ reader,” 735-38; cama 


Rosenlof, George W., “Some chal. 
lenges for the junior college ln, 
613-14. nal 

Ross, James, 512; on ann 
2S Bill Sand Amer 
757; on radio in 39- 

— Beatrice S., on publicity, 


Rothrock, Mary U., “L. planning 
in the Tenn. Valley,” 74246: 
on current trends, ge 
national 1. plan, 525, § 
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Royal Victoria hospital 1., 

‘ J. C., on seititens 
judicial councils, 757-58. 

Rural sch. Is, com., sch. Is sect., 


Sh Ruth, elected vice chmn, 
628; on adult educ., 534-35. 


Sabine, Julia, sss. 

St. Anne’s hospital 1., 609. 

Salaries and empl., com. on, duties, 
te mtg on unemployment, 718- 


Sargent, John F. and Abby L., 


gg Helen, on ouins of mal- 


adjusted students, 6 
Savory, Harry, no agp in Canada, 


6 
aay Rollin A., on periods com., 


6. 
— Mary x 510. 


Schellenberg, T. R., on reproducing 
bks, a. 

Schemes 0 1. service, com. on, 
rpt, 5 


q tins, Charles, on com., 


schoci ls, in national plan, 525. 

School Is com., rpt, 691 

School Is sect., jt mtg, 6933 mtgs, 
2 


680-92. 
School 1. su isors, mtg, 686-87. 
School 1. yrbk, unpublished, 601. 
Schools, Is and, 713. 

Schott, Vera W., sec., 711; rpt, 


3. 
a, Margaret C., on bk selec- 
tion, 735. 


records, 66 
Scudder, ieee E., 693-9 
Severance, 7. 0. - ane chmn, 
680; presided, 
Shaffer, Velma Rr wy 687. 
Shea, — A. on children’s 1. 


yrbk, 7 

Sherman, = E., 669; on 
national 1. plan, i 525, 527, 

sie, 


Be reales 618 

Norman, on " periods com., 
a, Louis, “The library arts 
callege a possibility in 1954?” 
Signifeant trends. See Trends. 


Singley, Louise, com. rpt, 706-07. 
— Harriet M., presided, 661, 


Small Is, docs in, Hodgson, 664-65; 
round. table mtg, 712-14. 


W., on preserving 


Smith, pred » “Questionabie 
periods,” 

49 Bowes "E., elected treas., 

Smith, Dorothy E., oan iti th 
hook with 1. ‘bks,”* akighing 


Elizabeth M., a 669- 
Smit Elva, on children’s 1. yrbk, 
09. 
Smith, tit, Bother A., rpt, 570. 


a appointed com. 


Smith, sith Liisa H., on regional mtgs, 
710. 

Smith, Margaret H., on CWA 
county 1., 608. 

Smith, R. D. Hilton, 

_ ls, 621-23; on 


— Miriam, presided, 688. 
“Social trends,” Stewart, 484-89. 
=— materials, preservation, 668- 


$33 


Sides, 


om, doc. program in, Downs, 


Special collections, 600-02. 
ial Ls Assn, civic-social group, 
jt mtg, 66 64. 
— 
16. 
Stacks, proposed, 


32. 
Standard cat., 


ip com., mtg, 714- 
Macdonald, 628- 
foreign sect. pro- 


» 724. 

Standardization of ref. data for 
ere it com. on, 533, 575, 
741; rpt, 045-47. 

Stapleton, Margaret L., on U. S. 
depository ls, 666. 

Stark, Martha K., acting chmn, 723. 

Starr, Helen K., on new subject 
heads, 

State Is, 
751-52. 

Statistics, use in ++ <- 712- 32 

Steele, Elizabeth on com., 560 
on drama coll., 559. 

Stevens, Eugene "M., elected trustee, 


521. 

pi aoe Helen G., s15; “‘Advan- 
tages and disadvantages in the 
admins. of a regional 1.,” 604-08; 
Fraser Valley demonstration, 

$37-38; on adult educ., 534, 536; 
ial —— 484-89. 

Stockett, Julia C., on hospital Is, 
611-12; sec., .s 

Stockton, Frank R., 

Stone, E. Maude, tps ‘on forestry 
and forest products for p. Is,” 
560-62. 

Stone, Ermine, on bk collections of 
junior colleges, poe 

Subject headings, 572-75 

Sulpician library, Montreal, 


Talking bks, for blind, 723. 
Tax Is, codperation, Bailey, 788. 
Tennessee vw regi , Roth- 
rock, 742-4 
, G. 4 on as system 
f Quebec, 741, 7 
Terrill, Mrs. tis zeein, on slides, 


Theater, and ls, 556-60. 

Thornton, A. D., presided, 716. 

Tisdel, Alton P., on U docs, 
666-67. 

Todd, Marie A., on art Is, 550. 

Tolman, Frank L., elected pres., 
750; on national 1. plan, 522-23, 
524, 527, 749; on publicity, 669- 
70; on slides in 1. ext., 721; on 
unemployment, 719-20. 

Tompkins, Miriam D., on adult 


educ., §34-35.- 

Towne, Jackson E., elected sec.- 
treas., 604; financial rpt, 596; 
presided, 538. 

Training for Inship, “‘Personnel in 
relation to significant trends,” 
Mitchell, 503-09; professional 
training com., — sect., 
rpt, 705-06; sch. sect., rpt, 
692. See also Renda 


ing. 
“ee sch. 1.,” Richardson, 688- 


§73-74- 
unctions, 758-59; Watts, 


510. 


Traveling ls, 754. 
— bks and, Flexner, 497-503; 
in educ., Wriston, 490-96; in for- 

pn work, 731; in govt, Reed, 
481-83; —_ on, ‘a hi 19; person- 
nel in relation itchell, 503- 
09; social, Stewart, 484-89. 

Trotier, Arnold H., economies 
cat., 587. 


in 
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Trustees, election of A. L. A., 
513; magazine for, 714, 718. 


Trustees sect., mtg, 716-18. 
Tubby, Ruth P. on Newbery com., 


7i1. 
Tunison, Fay, elected chmn, 617. 


Ulrich, Carolyn F., com. rpt, 645- 
47; on com., 645. 

Ulveling, ph A., =< cat. econo- 
mies, 578-79; on joyment 
safeguards, 719; Ey rooms, 


632. 

Unemployment, Ins, mtg on, 718- 
20. 

Union cat., intern., 592-93; period- 
icals, England, 651-52. 

Union lists, 600, 601. 

University ls. See College and 


univ. Is. 

“University 1. of the future,” 
Falconer, s89°90. 

Utley, George B., presided, 714. 


Vance, John T., on exec. com., 741. 
be Hoesen, Henry B., on national 


lan, 524, 525. 

van = ee Nathan, presided, 664. 

Vezina, , oo 618. 

Visual methods round table, mtg, 
720-22. 

=e Helen E., elected chmn, 
60 

Vosper, Zaidee, on bk annotation, 
641; on foreign lists, 731. 

Vought, '§ Sabra W., bibls, 691; res. 
on, 692. 


a A., “Suggestions 

dian 1s,” 662-63, 751. 

Walker, Irma ~ “Trends in 
foreign work,” 

Wallace, Ww. Stewact, "presided, 588. 

Walter, Frank K., presided, 645. 

Warner, Adele M., sec., 608. 

Warner, Frances, on visual aids, 
721-22. 

Warren, Althea H., elected chmn, 
628; elected to council, 521; on 
visual aids in ls, 722; presided, 


Washington, D p. 1., ref. work 
in = Hance, 3- 

Watts, Irma A., presidential ad- 
dress, 751-52. 

Weitz, Mrs. Frederick W., “Mak- 
“ use of community machinery,” 


wack, Willie, on sch. Is, 687. 
Welling, Beatrice, on Canadian 
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